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The book addresses to the issues 
that have cropped up from the 
textual studies of the Sikh 
scripture. It examines the various 
ways and means or the traditions 
through which the Gurbaii was 
being transmitted in the pre- Adi 
Granth period. Besides inquiring 
into the role of the Sikh Gurus in 
nurturing the Sikh scribal 
tradition, it takes into account the 
rival traditions, namely the 
Udasis, the Bhallas and the Miias 
that had come up to serve the 
sectarian interests. The study 
seeks to reiterate that before using 
the evidence of a document of 
Gurbaii, its authenticity, antiquity 
and authority need to be analysed 
in an analytical and surgical 
manner. It intends to subject the 
sources to rigorous examination 
that are considered to be at the 
base of the Adi Granth. It also 
points to the limitations of 
Biblical methods of textual 
criticism which have been applied 
to the Sikh text without any 
testing and experimentation. It is 
hoped that this work will be a 
significant contribution to the Adi 
Granth studies and with it some of 
the contentious issues originating 
from the understanding of the 
western scholars in respect to the 
formation of Sikh canon, may be 
laid at rest. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND 
DOCUMENTATION 



For transliteration of the terms in their modern Punjabi 
forms we have followed the system of Encyclopaedia of 
Sikhism, Punjabi University, Patiala. Unless otherwise 
specifically stated, all dates are Common Era. Instead of 
mentioning to 'a' or 'b' side of a folio of the manuscripts used 
in this study, we have referred to it by a single folio number 
that is marked on its right side. The abbreviations used in 
this work stand for the following names and terms : 



AGGS 


Adi Guru Granth S#hib 


ASS 


Abstracts of Sikh Studies 


ast. 


Astpadi 


Bk. 


Bikrami 


C.E. 


Common Era 


Chap. 


Chapter 


chaup. 


Chaupadi 


M. 


Mahali 


MS 


Manuscript 


JRS 


Journal of Religious Studies 


JSS 


Journal of Sikh Studies 


N.W.F.P. 


North West Frontier Province 


S.G.P.C. 


Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 



FOREWORD 



It is a great honour to be asked to write a foreword. It is always 
a pleasure to join in presenting to the public a work of academic 
excellence which indicates the fruition and fulfilment of an important 
development in the academic scene. 

When the British East India Company closed its regime of 
major conquests of territory in India in the middle of the last century, 
it was natural that the driving power which lay behind them should 
proceed to the next steps. That driving power could be called 
'Westernization', 'Europeanization', or even 'Globalization'. That lust 
persisted in a territorial sense till another ninety years were spent. 
Then India, Africa, and various other parts of the world followed 
the example of Latin America of going into self-determination of 
some kind. Alas - the more subtle means of the old processes 
continue in full swing and we are witnessing the on-going struggle 
between Han China and others at this time. 

In India, in the 1850s, it was natural that indigenous forms of 
higher education should be trodden under foot and the British should 
push the western university system hard. Some of the Indian peoples 
turned their backs on the new system as it began to unfold in the 
universities at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, then Lahore and the other 
places. But the juggernaut went inexorably on, and when India and 
Pakistan achieved independence in 1947, more and more local 
resources were poured into its expansion. Some saw it as a 
movement when the shackles of the British so-called drive for quality 
were shattered by a new country's need for quantity. Even so, some 
communities lagged behind. The Shi'a in part and the Sikhs were 
two such communities. But even they had second thoughts. The 
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young men and women who deserted the British system under the 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi lived to regret it. Everybody had 
forgotten that it was the Namdhari Sikhs that had first asked people 
to avoid the westernizing system. Those boycotters had good right 
to feel suspicious, for the British deliberately planned the production 
of little Englishman with brown faces to take their places. After all, 
Gandhi, Nehru, as well as Jinnah, had all been to Britain, and received 
British qualifications which paid them off well. At that time, the Sikhs 
could produce no politician of that caliber to stand up for Sikh rights. 
So, also the old Awadhi nobility were left out. The great Maulana 
Azad himself, being of Bengali background, did what he could for 
the Muslims as a whole, but the Muslims too fell behind. Many hived 
off to Pakistan. 

There were some amongst the Sikhs who were prepared to 
take the risk, though the members of royal families sent to England 
seemed to achieve nothing or even to die in the kind of misery that 
the good Prince Dalip suffered. But in independent India, under the 
leadership of people like Prof. Harbans Singh, Dr. GS. Mansukhani, 
and S. Daljit Singh, there were some Sikhs prepared to work with 
the new system while keeping it under control. It was natural when 
the Sikhs had on behalf of India gained their great victory over 
Pakistan in international warfare in 1965, that Mr. Lai Bahadar Shastri 
should listen with friendship to their ideas for promoting their 
language and culture. Much more was needed, but now it was high 
time that the western end of the spectrum, should be given a fully 
fledged university : on the eastern side, the Punjabi University, plus 
additional chairs at Chandigarh, and in due time throughout India, 
should be made available. 

It was possible in these circumstances to have specifically Sikh 
Religious Studies centered on Sri Guru Granth Sahib both at a 
Department of that name at Patiala and in the Guru Nanak Studies 
Department at Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. But even 
before this the old tradition of Sikh scholarship had not been wholly 
eradicated by the British. Somehow it had survived. The court at 
Faridkot contributed a certain amount of patronage as did the other 
princely families, but as we look back we get the feeling they did 
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not help as much as they ought. In fact, there were times when 
if some of them who were collaborators with the British thought 
the students of Khalsa College were too obstreperous, they 
engineered the shutting off of resources so that sometimes the 
Principal of the college, even if he were not himself British, came 
under very severe pressure. 

When the Sikh shrines were freed from the Mahants and other 
incumbents, they became able to make a much more direct 
contribution and various taksals arose or were revived which 
continued the work of scholarship. The Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee were also patrons and promoters of 
scholarship. The tradition of Sikh scholarship was picked up by the 
Singh Sabha Movement of the 1870s onward, and they produced 
a great person like Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha. On its side, Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, produced Prof. Sahib Singh who takes the breath 
away for his academic eminence and his sheer ability to carry the 
traditional roots of his subject into the very front of original 
scholarship in our century. 

It is part of the subtlety of the modernization trend that there 
must always be many stalwart, deep-thinking members of the old 
ways who have open minds about the value of many things the new 
ways bring, at least so far as to give them an honest and thorough 
try-out. This leads to a certain dichotomy of thinking and action 
which can enter into the very hearts and minds of even the strongest 
supporter of the traditional ways. There is always division and 
confusion and tergiversation in the ranks. Good people are found 
on both sides. The same sincere person can change sides. Therefore 
throughout, we should not consider collaborators with policies we 
do not like as enemies to be hated or betrayers who have taken to 
underhand ways. Nor can those who are normally our allies be 
counted on always to support what we consider the right policy. 

In 1945, 1 was returning by train from Burma to Chaklala near 
Rawalpindi with my platoon on the way to Germany. At Amritsar 
the guard asked me if I would like the company of a distinguished 
Sikh personality. My welcome companion turned out to be Master 
Tara Singh. We talked of happy things and starting of a new life. 
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I joked that I was going to settle in Ireland and he told me, for sure, 
if I loved the Tenth Guru, I should have to get a wolf hound and 
keep eagles. (Both these things came true.) He talked much of the 
disbanding of the armies and the return to peace. How quickly the 
journey to Lahore went. Now I am lucky I can get across the border 
and it takes a long time, and I weep as I go down the road which 
was a Via Dolorosa for millions of Punjabis going both ways. This 
holocaust and genocide was hardly noticed internationally, and the 
suffering of the Sikhs was greater than that of any other group. In 
1947, they found themselves in a majority on the Indian side of the 
Punjab border. In 1965, they brought home for India a major victory 
in an international war. Having recovered from the untold trauma of 
partition, achieving this victory made them think that better times 
lay ahead. So far as the academic study of Sikhism is concerned, 
great possibilities were opening up. At the Punjabi University at 
Patiala in the centre of the compound is the Sri Guru Gobind Singh 
Department of Religious Studies. With it are kindred departments, 
including Guru Granth Sahib Studies and the Sikh Encyclopaedia as 
well as various research groups. It was the work of Prof. Harbans 
Singh that made this possible, where a number of religions can be 
studied side by side by exponents of the different religions as well 
as by Sikhs, and the subject can take its place along with other 
subjects in reciprocity. 

In the meantime, in the west, that is chiefly north Europe, 
Britain and English-speaking North America, Australia and 
New Zealand, the critical approach to literary scholarship was 
developing rapidly. It seemed to come up about the same time as 
the natural sciences had their great take off from the 17th century 
onward, and by the 19th was well under way. Perhaps it reflects 
the same kind of mentality by which one isolates, 'eradicates, 1 'de- 
guts,' a topic and deal with things in a very narrow kind of way, 
with a certain proud contempt of concomitants of what has gone 
before and the consequences. The approach has many features of 
which I wish to mention but a few. It is insisted that a tradition or 
a received account is to be treated with suspicion untill proved 
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reliable. This seems rather like the idea that every accused is guilty 
till he or she can prove they are innocent. Everything miraculous 
is accordingly to be rejected out of hand. There is no pause to ask 
at what level the truth in these things can be discovered, rather than 
being rejected out of hand. If something cannot be treated on an 
absolutely objective, third party, cold-light-of-day level, it is to be 
ignored. Again, there are only 'yes' and 'no' answers. Questions are 
posed exclusively by the critic. As in a museum everything is an 
artifact. The critic chooses lighting, background and inscription, 
description. Obviously, there must be what has been called a 
hermeneutic of atheism. This does not stop at merely asking us to 
take into account that the divine hypothesis must not be resorted 
to in the manner of deus ex machina but that no reference to the 
divine, except for denial, no providential or overall plan, pattern or 
forethought is allowed, even if it is helpful as an hypothesis in 
understanding what the makers and actors in history may have been 
thinking. This leads to a good deal of anachronistic thinking in that 
the divine hypothesis has been recognised by most people up till the 
last century, and they let such thinking determine what they were 
trying to do. The critical approach takes it for granted that stories 
are to be understood literally as we who stand after the cheap printing 
press and the scientific revolution believe a story. "My love is like 
a red, red rose that is newly sprung in May" is on the same level 
as Zn+H SO =ZnSO.+H 

2 4 4 I 

When in the Janamsakhi the man squeezes and out comes milk 
or blood, this is history in its own sense the same way truth 
according to a very ancient Indie principle is often to be assessed 
from where the thing is going, from whence it has come, and what 
is the level of its purpose. The critical approach as it appears in its 
western form is more imperialist than the British themselves, for it 
takes it that it is of universal application without any differentiation. 
Things that worked out well for the critical literary study of English 
are applied wholesale to other languages such as Punjabi. In due time, 
when Marxist systems of thought came to be applied (and this is 
perhaps the place where Marxism will have its most long-lasting 
world effect) in historiography we see its ideas of evolution being 
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applied wholesale, and the idea of the class struggle being used to 
explain apparent changes in the natural unfolding of human thought 
forms. 

Religious studies developed against this background in the 
universities. In places like Oxford, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Harvard, 
Yale, theology had been the queen of the subjects. Because of its 
historical strength and venerability, because also of the service it had 
rendered in the past to scientia omnia, it had to be left in some kind 
of position, however weak. It was put into a linked-up loop-line 
round which the old academic shunters could puff up and down. 
In the so-called secular universities it was nonexistent or had to find 
its way as best it could. The easiest way was to disguise it as one 
more historical, social science. Even in that guise it has managed 
to achieve great things. For instance, in the universities of the North 
American system, it can hold conferences with thousands of 
'attendees' and millions of miasmic words emanating. The unwary 
can be buried by avalanches of paper. Periodicals proliferate. 
Somewhere there is something missing in it, and its enemies are not 
slow in pointing out that it sits as "a specter crowned on the grave 
of something which died long ago." The question was, in what shape 
or form Sikh studies were to emerge as a form of world discipline, 
because typically of Sikhism it soon began to make itself felt, not 
only in the Punjab but everywhere. 

The study of the sacred text itself with the use of modern 
western methods had had the calamity of being taken up under 
colonial government auspices and launched by Prof. Ernst Trumpp 
of Munich. He was one of the most brilliant scholars in a brilliant 
age. He had made a distinguished name for himself as a linguist, and 
when serving at Karachi and Peshawar had done outstanding service 
in his studies of the languages of Northwest India. By the time he 
came again to Lahore and Amritsar at the end of the 1860s at the 
behest of the colonial government, his health and especially his brain 
and eyesight and his nervous strength were fast deteriorating. The 
loss of his first wife in India at the time of the first freedom 
movement had poisoned his mind. His preface to his edition of the 
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Holy Book stands as one of the finest monuments to the mentality 
of the imperialist, chauvinist pig that has ever been erected. The 
offensiveness and general lack of natural human decency and self- 
respect which Prof. Trumpp displays should not lessen our 
realization of his achievement and of the restraint of the Sikhs. 
Despite a defeat and shattering of their comity engineered by the 
basest of western chicanary and treachery, they had rallied and begun 
a revival. They still held the doors of study and academic 
investigation open in the face of shocking bad manners and 
colonialist effrontery. That the gidnis taught the professor as much 
as they did and quietly departed obviously in a state of shock was 
a great achievement when most of us would have given that scholar 
a bloody nose at the least. Having shut the door against himself, it 
is marvelous to see what the professor as an unaided etymological 
and critical scholar could produce. I have yet to see anything as good 
in English which can explain the prosody of the Granth in the terms 
of Greek and Latin paradigms which some westerners still know, 
as his work on the topic. 

Just to fill out this story with one that balances it, it is good 
to be able to mention the work of Max A. Macauliffe. He was one 
of those Celtic fringe Scots-Irish servants of the Crown who had 
been facing English colonialism since the 12th century. Perhaps 
indeed Ireland was Caliban's island. These Irish and Scots had kept 
the empire going, and in a way were the spiritual ancestors of the 
Sikhs in that respect. Because of their disadvantaged status, they had 
to be twice as brave and efficient as ordinary Englishman. Sometimes 
they were super-helpful like the Lawrence brothers, sometimes 
diabolic like Dwyer (I gather things are similar in French imperialism 
with Bretons and Alsatians, in Spanish with Basques, and in Japan 
with Koreans). Macauliffe gave up his rich emoluments and 
privileges as a judge under the Indian government to seek out Sikh 
scholars and traditionalists and to study at their feet. Like Bhai 
Gurdas, he was unmarried and gave everything to the seva (though 
a good partner would have doubled his effectiveness and certainly 
quadrupled his happiness). 

In their intention, the succession of people like Macauliffe 
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includes Dr. Carl Loehlin and some members of the 'Batala school.' 
In the history of the development of Christian mission theology, at 
long last in the era after World War Two, Christian thinkers plainly 
stated that head-on confrontation and mutual vituperation were 
clearly contrary to the Gospel. They began to insist one of God's 
purposes in the meeting of the great religions was mutual teaching 
and learning, self -reform and newness of life based on mutual love. 
There were plans for cooperation and the exchange of study. 
Probably Bishop Kenneth Cragg, who has laboured from the 1940s 
to the present day to bring Islam and Christianity together and 
published such books as Sandals at the Gate and the Call of the 
Minaret is the best example. Dr. Loehlin did a book on the Sikhs 
which gave true information about them and their religion. Principal 
Ram Singh and Dr. Clarence MacMullen, whose family were Anglo- 
Indians from Kabul, also contributed. Unfortunately, this school of 
Christianity has hardly been noticed by the Sikhs who naturally resent 
the kind of proselytization which a number of sects and extreme 
fundamentalists still hand out to other religions. Then also there is 
the work of people who are Christian no longer, whose work is then 
marked up in the Christian book because that is where they took 
their beginnings. Dr. Loehlin and his wife spent the last days of their 
strength at Yuba City, California, helping to welcome new Sikhs as 
they came and especially to assist them to fill out the innumerable 
forms in English which is the sine qua non of American life. 

In far away New Zealand, the second and third generation 
Scots/Irish settlement was going ahead and prosperity was greeting 
the work of the pioneers. It is a delight to report also that some Sikhs 
had managed to settle there and began to make their way as dairy 
farmers. It was an amazing community altogether, producing people 
who climbed mountains, who went to England and carried out 
revolutions in the discovery of antibiotics, and in young men and 
women who went overseas to serve in Africa and in India. Hew 
McLeod was amongst them. He had gone to the local university of 
Otago, at Dunedin, and there joined the Christian group around Knox 
College, a Presbyterian theological school. He found himself taken 
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up by the student spirit of the time to give service to the world in 
general, to serve and educate, not so much as to evangelize. Thus 
he came to be teaching in a secondary school in the Punjab. His own 
study of the languages and literature and religion, together with the 
ability and willingness of his Sikh teachers, produced first-rate 
scholarship. He went on to the School of Oriental and African studies 
at London. By this time he found his faith had disappeared. He insists 
he is not a Christian, nor in fact a believer of any kind. Nothing makes 
him more angry than being called 'reverend' or being referred to as 
a missionary or ex-missionary. He is blessed with a brilliant, able, 
and utterly supportive partner. His overcoming of the effects of a 
stroke which befell him in the 1980s is impressive. He is totally 
sincere and devoted to the truth. This is the truth as he sees it, and 
we recall to mind the teaching of Anekanta. It is not everybody's 
truth. However, he is a sincere and honest person, and to belittle 
his character or his motives or mix it up with Christianity is just 
to befog our minds when we need every bit of mental and spiritual 
lucidity we can muster. 

In the meantime, back in the 1960s, the Sikhs had found 
themselves in a majority in the area of the Indian Punjab after the 
calamitous trauma of partition and resettlement. The Holy Book had 
become more and more their rallying place, the veritable Ark of the 
Covenant of the Lord round which their faith centered. In 1984, the 
central government sent in the federal army and it destroyed the Akal 
Takht. which is separated from the Darbar Sahib by but a short 
causeway. Again, the Sikhs rallied round their Holy Book. And the 
Holy Book once again sheltered and protected them from becoming 
the victims of Maya. 

In the meantime, the work of scholarship has continued. And 
it is against this background that this fine book by Dr. Balwant Singh 
Dhillon, which we have before us, has been produced. A great 
controversy arose over certain works which took up details of the 
textural history of the Holy Book. This study had gone on quietly 
since the beginning of Sikhism. The S.G.P.C. had itself commissioned 
scholars to compile lists of scribal variant readings which occurred 
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in some of the manuscripts that had been collected in the central 
library at Darbar Sahib which atrociously was burnt down in 1984. 

The tradition had begun with the first Guru and Dr. Balwant 
Singh Dhillon sets before us how the Gurus collected together the 
genuine utterances they had received and carefully rejected those that 
were not genuine, raw, kacha, how the Gurus had selected certain 
scriptures for inclusion and excluded others. This work had gone 
on since the beginning under the supervision of the Gurus and in 
their circle. Certain other collections had been made by claimants 
to the Guruship, but it is possible to detect which these are by their 
characteristics. The fifth guru, Guru Arjan Dev, with Bhai Gurdas 
as amanuensis, before he went to Lahore and suffered his glorious 
martyrdom, gave us the authoritative Adi Granth which came on 
to the tenth Guru. He made some additions and reasserted the 
authenticity of the whole. This was the Scripture to which the tenth 
Guru, just before he expired to wounds inflicted by assassins, made 
obeisance and handed over to it and the Sangat the living Guruship. 
The tradition seems to speak remarkably, logically and clearly. 

Why then was there altercation and all these discussions by 
scholars of old manuscripts and new suggestions ? Sikhism has 
always been an open religion which has pulled in every-body to 
discuss the basic truths. No other religion has been as outstanding 
in opening everything to any who ask, and requesting them to see 
the truth of the message. Sikhism has never been afraid to keep the 
doors of learning open, because there is no mischief or wickedness 
in the purity of its religion. However, human beings, even scholars, 
are liable to commit faults and to be carried away by notions which, 
on more mature consideration, turn out to have led them into false 
ways. Despite this fallibility of scholars, they have to be encouraged, 
because that is a way in which we can ratify the truth. 

An old great-grandfather academic like myself is able to say 
a number of things which cannot really be put into the text of a book, 
but is helpful for understanding the background and putting it into 
a wider context. And although it is against academic etiquette to use 
the first person, I think that Sikh society allows the elderly a little 
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bit of that kind of things. Dr. Balwant Singh Dhillon has expressly 
refrained from the use of names and has asked me to try to avoid 
it. So I wish to emphasize that any naming of names is mine and 
the opinions I am giving are also mine. The author of the book is 
not to be held responsible for any of them. 

This particular controversy seems to have started with a work 
published in 1992, Gdthd SriAdi Granth, written by Prof. Piar Singh 
of Guru Nanak Dev University, who was a well established research 
scholar of many years standing. No one can possibly question Prof. 
Piar Singh's devotion to research. I knew him as a friend from 1980 
until his recent passing away. He was utterly devoted to his work. 
If he had a fault, it was that he wished his patrons to know that 
their patronage had produced excellent and outstanding results. He 
seems to have come upon a manuscript which is now in the special 
collection of Guru Nanak Dev University, under the number MS a 
1245. The bookseller who sold it to the University, when asked by 
the committee which we shall mention later on, gave a kind of cock 
and bull story about picking it up from a dealer in Rajasthan. We 
cannot be sure where it had come from. At some point, Prof. Piar 
Singh had been able to spend a lot of time with it, and I have seen 
with my own eyes the remarks he has inserted in English and in 
Punjabi in his own handwriting upon it. One can hardly believe he 
did this under the eyes of the specialist staff of the library who the 
world over watch one with the eyes of a hawk to see that we do 
not misuse a manuscript. I have had the privilege of carefully and 
at length examining the manuscript and I have to agree with Dr. 
Balwant Singh Dhillon that Prof. Piar Singh's conclusion was a 
mistake. I believe Dr. Dhillon's explanation of what it really is, that 
is, a deliberate act of editing by a group of people who were 
interested in preserving a particular recension of Bdni other than the 
one recognized by us today. He has aptly remarked that the 
manuscripts taken up as the earliest sources of the Sikh canon 
instead of originating from the Sikh tradition represent different text 
families. Most probably they have been produced by individuals or 
a group intending to use them for singing, worship or sectarian 
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purposes. His understanding and textual analysis of these sources 
establish the fact that the text represented in them is in no way 
ancestral to the Adi Granth. Prof. Piar Singh discussed all this with 
me in some detail and sent me a large quantity of typewritten material. 
Careful perusal of this convinces me that his work, though I felt 
his suppositions about the importance of these manuscripts were 
wrong, was sincere. 

The issue of Sikh studies has also been taken up by two other 
groups. One was the Institute of Sikh Studies located at Chandigarh. 
The leading light here was S. Daljeet Singh who befriended me early 
in the '80s and remained my friend until his own demise. In a very 
poignant moment he told me of how, in the '70s, he was catching 
the bus at Delhi in a winter sleet storm, with his mind full of the 
agony of Sikhism which had achieved so much and was now either 
being stultified by not being allowed its natural development, or 
undermined by enemies within as well as without. He especially 
mentioned the work of a certain New Zealand professor of history 
who had been a missionary in the Punjab. It was the work on the 
Janamsakhis (the birth and childhood narratives) which was the 
source of S. Daljeet Singh's agony. He kept saying, "Do people go 
to their own martyrdom on behalf of figments of folk imagination ?" 
I think here he was referring to his own part as a very small boy 
in the freeing of certain shrines from the Mahants. It was a genuine 
agony and he did an amazing and miraculous thing. He help found 
this Institute which has no resources of its own but as we shall see 
is able to bring together mighty resources, sufficient to move the 
mountains of the academy. 

Prof. Hew McLeod was carrying on a remarkable work of 
establishing Sikh studies in the North American universities. The 
University of Toronto had obtained for him one of the largest National 
Endowment of Humanities grants obtained by any individual, and he 
was going from university to university lecturing on the importance 
of establishing chairs in Sikhism, or at least of getting the subject 
known. In the 1980s and 1990s, university chairs could be 
purchased by donors at bargain prices. The universities needed both 
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ethnic and subject diversification. They were 'strapped for cash' : 
a lump sum from a donor as a living cashflow was most welcome, 
even though the long-term costs to the university would soon give 
the donors far more than they had put in, and go on paying for ever. 
In raising and administering money, the Sikhs have outstanding gifts 
and they do magnificently. Money was obtained, and donated. When 
the universities insisted that once the money was given the donors 
had no further say, this news was badly received. After all, the Sikh 
donor body, while it included some millionaires, also included the 
proverbial "little old ladies who had foregone the heating bill" in the 
North American winter so as to give the money to a Sikh chair. 
(Truth to tell, when the university accepts money from industrialists 
and big-time capitalists, it quietly connives with at least a generation 
of interference and influence-mongering.) It is to be hoped that the 
Sikh community will go on to give yet more donations for chairs 
in the university while the prices are still dirt low. The temptation 
is always to put things into marble and concrete (with one's own 
name carved in deep engraving) or into outside private institutions 
which can then become victims of our usual infighting, and the 
Guru-given leavening Sikhism gives to any outside institution of 
which it is part would be lost. 

In the sequence of well-intentioned people which we were 
setting before the reader, one next places Dr. Pashaura Singh. He 
had been granthi at Calgary and was doing a Ph.D. on the text of 
the Gur% Granth Sahib which was accepted eventually by Toronto. 
A copy of his thesis was mimeographed and distributed, and it was 
taken that he had made serious mistakes in it and his case was 
brought before the acting Jathedar of Akal Takht. When he was 
summoned to Akal Takht to defend himself, Dr. Pashaura Singh went 
over there at his next opportunity and humiliated himself totally 
before the seat of authority and carried out the penance. He is now 
again a member of the Khalsa in good standing. His case in process 
had come before the American Academy of Religion whose relevant 
sub committee sent a letter to the Sikh leader at Amritsar in charge 
of the proceedings. Full of monumental misunder-standings, they 
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refer in false humility to the alleged accusation that in medieval times 
the Papacy did this kind of thing to Galileo. They completely 
misunderstood that 'excommunicate' is not a good translation of 
baradari se chheknd, meaning 'removal from the brotherhood.' Every 
human group has a right to ask a member of the brotherhood to 
refrain from claiming his or her rights until they could be reconciled. 
A case was laid against Dr. Pashaura Singh and he was asked to 
repent and given a penance which he carried out. Prof. Piar Singh 
had also appeared and been given a penance which he carried out. 
In neither case was it intended that the penance should be punitive 
though inadvertently telling Prof. Piar Singh to go to the gurdwara 
where Bhai Gurdas penned the sacred volume each day because of 
the abysmal bus services became a heavy load on an old man. It 
is probable also that many North Americans had the Salmon Rushdie 
affair in the back of their minds. Not understanding the way that 
others, for instance some Muslims, think about these things, they 
fancy themselves as Don Quixotes riding out to defend the freedom 
of speech. On their side, the Sikhs insist throughout that there is 
nothing in common between the Rushdie case and their's. 

The Institute at Chandigarh, together with a surgeon, 
Dr. Jasbir Singh Mann, who works in Fullerton, California, 
organized a series of conferences perhaps by chance over against 
those conferences that had been called earlier on by Hew McLeod, 
in which they stated the case for the absolute integrity of the Holy 
Book. This seemed to me as a university person, an amazing 
achievement by a private group : a quite miraculous bringing together 
of resources, gathering and shepharding professors from Chandigarh, 
Patiala and Amritsar, to the university towns of North America, from 
meeting at the airport, lodging, scheduling and returning them safe, 
all organized on a voluntary basis, self-supporting, but no doubt 
helped out by a very generous giver. 

On the American side, Dr. Jasbir Singh Mann is a deep scholar 
of his own tradition and of medicine, so typical of so many Sikhs 
who are superb at their own profession and at the same time deeply 
versed in their own scriptures and tradition, who donate time and 
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substance to the Sikh cause. He has done a great deal also to give 
his time and resources to his local community, especially landless, 
paperless, Mexican workers who have been forced by poverty 
engineered by the economic politics of the U.S.A. to work for less 
than subsistence wages in the counterpart of the sweatshops of Los 
Angeles. Of these he once remarked : "The poor souls have nothing. 
Their language, civilization and culture, their very religion, has been 
destroyed by the outsider." Sikhism had no intention of allowing this 
to happen to her and in keeping with the teaching of the Gurus with 
regard to anyone else, they are willing to fight against wrong 
wherever they saw it. Here I would only tell of an ordinary Sikh's 
remarks from the floor during a conference at San Francisco : "I 
know my father and mother loved one another, and I was the product 
of that love. I do not want researchers investigating and analyzing 
the moments, motives and stages of that love. So it is with the Guru's 
gift of love to us in the Granth." 

Surely a community to whom such a gift has been given, a 
gift in which and through which it consists (holds together), has 
a right and duty to uphold what it considers best for the research 
and study involved. Surely, too, the academic profession which 
compromised its freedom and integrity with Nazism, Fascism, 
Stalinism and the Cold War, has much rethinking and self- 
reformation to do. We have a full scale, fat journal called Lingua 
Franca which is devoted to the study of the faults and failures of 
the profession. Over a run of a number of years, it has never lacked 
material. 

As an aside, I would like to say a word about the role of Oxford 
University Press in all this. The prestige of getting a book published 
by them and the facilities they possess world-wide for advertisement, 
distribution and sales, can contribute a great deal to a scholar's 
career, moreover it serves to establish the opinions of that author 
as a form of academic orthodoxy, a kind of referee and consultant 
of all that comes next in the subject (I believe Oxford University 
Press was associated with the notorious Earl of Claredon who, 
in the 1660s, established certain noxious doctrines in the English 
state church with dire effects which continued for more than a 
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century). Policy is laid down by a committee whose permanent 
secretary is a paid employee of the press who consults not the 
community concerned but scholars of his acquaintance, usually 
cronies or a reputed world expert. Too few orthodox Sikhs in Delhi 
take these people out to lunch at the Ashoka. Singh Brothers by the 
deeply mourned Clock Tower do Sikh scholarship an immense service, 
but neither they nor the university presses of Punjabi or Guru Nanak 
Dev University have much all-world cover. Perhaps this will come. 
A great effort should be made to bring it about soon. We also need 
Sikh scholars of international, 'global,' stature, well-known socially, 
academically respected. One could name one or two failed prophets 
whom the Guru was coaching for the role, but they turned aside into 
their own frivolities. 

I hope that I have not been publically washing the laundry of 
groups that have loved me and helped me for so many years 
onwards, and including World War Two. I have only wanted to try 
and point out the Sikh achievement in this whole matter and some 
aspects of the university's role, and to say there are no villains, only 
heroes. At the beginning of his Penguin on Sikhism, which will 
undoubtably be put in the hands of everybody seeking to know 
something about Sikhism, Dr. McLeod names his students who 
have been at the heart of these disputes (and there are more to come) 
and affirms that they 'keep the flag flying.' For me, 'flag' used 
absolutely, means 'flag of the Khalsa.' We pray the Guru that 
somehow this may indeed be the case because the key academic 
positions in North America are now in the hands of these people. 
Of course, academic generations eventually do change and others 
will come, and then we will know which way the Guru is directing 
us more clearly. Certainly no other religion so little known at the 
beginning of our century in so short a time has been so effectively 
projected into the top ranks of scholarship and of academic 
discussion. The story has yet much to be told. I have had the 
privilege of seeing this part of it, and must testify to the greatness 
of Sikhism, and affirm how eventually, whatever happens, the will 
of the Guru will be done. I pray that many may be prompted to do 
good things. 
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I commend to you this book as a work of sterling scholar- 
ship by someone who is genuinely of the culture of the Sikhs from 
ground level upwards as well as brilliant of intellect. His people were 
cultivators and irrigators in Rajasthan who turned a desert into an 
oasis. And he himself got his education the hard way, never at any 
of the British-type institutions that give some people an advantage, 
but rather with the common man and woman, using his own 
intelligence. I was very deeply impressed by how, in so many ways, 
it equalled the erudition of the people who first taught me Biblical 
and patristic textual studies in the best institutions the West can boast. 
It is impressive to see how his type of learning has been able to use 
natural logical reasoning where we in the West have been going 
through the traumas of ever new forms of critical study, "rolled to 
larboard, rolled to starboard, when the surge is seething free." His 
work is of its own kind which can not be brushed aside in any way 
either by the native or western scholars. The reader is asked to take 
it up and read it, bearing in mind the Swahili proverb uttered by 
Grandfather Frog as he sees boys throwing stones into a well : "Their 
game : our death." 

N.Q. KING 

Professor Emeritus of History & 

Comparative Religion, 

University of California at Santa Cruz. 
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1. Ever since its canonization in 1604 C.E., the Adi Granth 
has been looked upon by the Sikhs as the most authentic and 
original repository of the divine 'word', i.e., the Bani revealed to 
the Sikh Gurus during their respective periods of guruship. From 
the time of Guru Nanak, there is a mention of the Pothis of the 
Bani being written down to transmit them to the successive 
generations. While compiling the Adi Granth, Guru Arjan Dev 
also had some other sources of Bani available to him besides the 
Pothi he had inherited from the fourth Guru. Unfortunately, 
none of the early sources or the original writings of the early Sikh 
Gurus, has survived to come down to us. The oldest manuscripts 
of the Bani in our possession are copies, which in turn were copied 
from yet other copies and so on. Scholars interested in the textual 
studies have always lamented the non-availability of these 
sources which is considered a grave loss from the point of view 
of textual criticism. 

2. It is widely believed that the Pothis of the Bani, which were 
current in the Sikh Panth during the pre - Adi Granth period, had 
no canonical authority. It is also felt that the available sources are 
either silent or reveal very little about the criteria of selection 
adopted in respect of the sacred writings which were included in 
or excluded from the Sikh scripture. On the basis of certain 
deletions and insertions in the text of old manuscripts of the Adi 
Granth, it has been remarked that the final version established 
by Guru Arjan Dev in 1604 C.E., continued to be tampered with 
under the influence of sockrreligious developments taking place 
in the history of the Sikh community. 1 Since 1970's western 
scholars have shown a renewed interest in the textual studies of 
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the Sikh scripture so that 'a sure and certain text of the Adi Granth 
could be established'. 1 Since textual analysis presupposes that 
history of the text is not sure and the text is also not original, 2 thus, 
the chief motive behind the above proposal has been to identify the 
possible sources of Sikh scriptural tradition and thereby to 
reconstruct the process that brought into being the Adi Gur% 
Granth Sahib as we have it in its present form. Resultantly, two 
Ph.D. dissertations — one at Toronto University and the other at 
Columbia University — have been completed under the guidance 
of western scholars of North- American universities. 3 Whereas the 
former seeks to reconstruct the history of the text of the Adi 
Granth', the latter attempts 'to clarify the process of scriptural 
evolution'. For pursuing their studies, both the scholars were in 
dire need of old manuscripts and versions which antedate 1604 C. E. 
Their inquiries resulted in the hypothesis that there may have 
been a source or a document available to Guru Arjan Dev that 
served as a proto-type, providing basis for the Adi Granth. Whereas 
the scholar at Toronto has largely based his formulations on MS 
a 1245, the scholar at Columbia, in addition to the above document 
has drawn heavily on Guru Har Sahai Pothi and the Goindwal 
Pothis to put forth his viewpoint. Both the scholars try to establish 
a genealogy between these sources and trace their origin to the 
early Sikh scriptural tradition. Accordingly, the above documents 
have been identified as the chief sources on which Guru Arjan Dev 
has depended to compile and canonize the Adi Granth. It has been 
claimed that the above documents certainly represent the pre - 
canonical position of sacred Sikh scripture. 



1. Mark Juergensmeyer and N. Gerald Barrier, ed., Sikh Studies '■ 
Comparative Prespective on a Changing Tradition, pp. 97-105, 113-118; 
also see W.H. McLeod, 'The Study of Sikh Literature' in John Stratton 
Hawley and Gurinder Singh Mann, ed. , Studying the Sikhs '■ Issues for 
North America, pp. 47-60. 

2. Paul R. McReynolds, 'Establishing the Text Familiers' in Wendy Doniger 
O'Flaherty, ed., The Critical Study of Sacred Texts, p. 103. 

3. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra *th, unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Toronto, 1991; Gurinder Singh Mann, The 
Making of Sikh Scripture, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Columbia, 1993. 
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3. Back home, by accident or design, basically to provide 'a 
reliable text of the Sikh scripture', in Nov. 1993, Prof. Piar Singh 
also made an abundant use of the above documents to produce 
his controversial book. 1 Inspite of minor differences here and 
there all the three scholars are invariably identical in their 
findings that (i) the history of the text of the Adi Granth, as it 
stands today is quite obscure; (ii) before taking the scribal form 
the hymns of the Sikh Gurus have been in circulation through 
oral or musical tradition! (iii) the text of the Adi Granth that we 
have in its present form lacks in originality, (iv) the Bani of Guru 
Nanak Dev and his immediate successors has been revised in 
the final version; (v) Guru Arjan Dev has frequently modified his 
own hymns; (vi) the M%bMantra found in its present form has 
undergone a series of changes; (vii) a considerable number of 
genuine hymns of the Sikh Gurus have been left outside the Adi 
Granth; (viii) the writings of the Bhagats have been in and out 
of the Sikh scriptures due to secular motives and so on. 

4. Although, the above scholars claim that they have arrived 
at their conclusions after a careful study of various manuscripts 
of the Sikh text, yet their views have not found acceptance with 
a majority of scholars of Sikh studies and the leading Sikh 
institutions. Hence, an unsavoury controvery involving Prof. 
Piar Singh and Dr. Pashaura Singh erupted. 2 Both the scholars 
had to appear before the Akal Takht, the highest seat of temporal 
and religious authority of the Panth, to explain their position. 
Though, they pleaded themselves to be guilty and accepted the 
verdict of the Akal Takht to go through religious penance, yet 
they have come out with writings which reiterate their previous 
views regarding the Sikh scripture. 3 



1. G#th#Sr$Adi Gra*th, published in Nov. 1992, G.N.D. University, 
Amritsar, immediately withdrew it from sale on the instructions of 
S.G.P.C.,Amritsar. 

2. For the contentious issues, see Giani Bachittar Singh, ed., Planned 
Attack on Aad Sr$ Gur% Gra *th S#hib. 

3. PashauraSmgh,'AnEarlySikhScripturalTradition : The Guru NanakDev 
University MS # 1245', International Journal of Punjab Studies, 1, 2 
(1994), pp. 197-222; Piar Singh G#th#Sr$ Adi Gra*th and the Controversy. 
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5. On my part, ever since my initiation into the field of Sikh 
studies, I have been making use of manuscript as well as 
scriptural sources. I had little thought that one day I will be 
obliged to examine the Adi Granth sources from textual view- 
point. It all started in mid 1992 when I came to know that G.N.D. 
University library possessed a manuscript that has been claimed 
to be 'an earlier draft of the Adi Granth '^Anyway the discovery 
was so startling that it prompted me to examine the said 
manuscript from close quarters. My observations on it published 
in July 1993, were well-received by the scholars the world over. 2 
Subsequently, I was invited to North- America to present 
seminars on it in Sikh Study Conferences held at different 
universities. As stated elsewhere one day Prof. Noel Q. King 
asked me whether it was possible for me to go in for textual 
analysis of the sources that are considered to be at the base of 
the Adi Granth. My prompt reply was that if he agreed, the 
project can be taken up as a joint venture. However, due to old 
age coupled with his not so well health in the years that followed, 
Prof. King could not participate in the proposed study beyond the 
stage of its inception. Nevertheless his contribution in the form 
of foreword reflects his eagerness and intellectual curiosity that 
he showed to me. On the other hand, my friends and colleagues 
who were aware of the issues asked me to carry on the work as 
in their opinion no critic was expected to do the desired study 
which is very vital for understanding the formation of Sikh 
canon. 

6. It will not be out of place to mention that some scholars 
are prone to observe a dichotomy between the faith of Guru 
Nanak and that of his successors. They feel that the theology 
of Guru Nanak and the theology that has developed under the 
later Sikh Gurus, are not completely coterminous. 3 Now on 
the basis of the above-mentioned documents, it has been 
advanced that there has been divergence and modification in the 



1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra *th, pp. 24, 70, 
132. 

2. Balwant Singh Dhillon, "Myth of an Early Draft of the Adi Gra*th", ASS, 
July 1993, pp. 75-93. 
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Sikh theology, especially the nature of God, at different stages 
of history 1 Thus, a new dimension to the debate has been added. 
Piqued by my observations on the history and authenticity of MS 
a 1245, Prof. Piar Singh instead of addressing to the issues, has 
let loose a diatribe against me to indulge in personal insinuations. 2 
Anyway, it provided me an opportunity to consider the issues 
afresh. 

7. After reflecting upon the issues, I feel and I am genuinely 
afraid that even keen scholars of Sikh studies have either very 
little information or they could not have access to the 
manuscripts in question. The scholars who had an opportunity 
to study them have advertantly or inadvertantly given information 
which, at times, is not factually true. Though, the documents 
in question have been extensively used for textual criticism of 
the Adi Granth, yet the same have not been subjected to the 
rigorous methodology in testing their authenticity. All these 
reasons put together have weighed heavily upon the author to 
examine these documents thoroughly and rigorously and share 
views with the academicians. The results obtained remind me 
of Rattan Singh Bhangoo's comments on Maulvi Bute Shah's 
history of the Punjab that : 

§H 3" UH Ord'dl II 
fe\ tfWT oRjt wt II 3 

(Having gone through his work I have told the 
true history as he had not described the story of 
the Khalsa in its totality.) 

Similarly, after going through the studies of above scholars on the 
Adi Granth, I also feel that they have not told the whole story, 
honestly and truly. Much has been concealed than revealed 
regarding the so-called earlier sources of the Sikh canon. 

8. The present study intends to examine the sources that are 
said to pre-date the Adi Granth. Since I was interested in 
checking the veracity of the views expressed on the basis of these 



1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra *th, pp. 95-96; 
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documents, consequently it has arisen out of my personal quest 
and inquistiveness to find out the truth, and nothing else but 
truth about them. Hence, it seeks to share the data that I have 
accumulated over the past five years. It has been designed for 
the reader who intends to discern how these manuscripts 
originated, the history of the people who produced and preserved 
them and the peculiar features and ideas which they contain. It 
has been done in a manner which combines both the literary and 
historical methods. For a while, external evidence or what the 
custodians and scholars state about these documents, has been 
put aside. In fact, to check the validity of the claim of the 
custodians as well as to evaluate the antecedents of a document, 
internal evidence found recorded in it has been relied upon. In 
a way, after delving deep into the text, an attempt has been made 
to discern what a document speaks for itself. 

9. 1. I feel, before taking up textual criticism of the Adi Granth, 
that a text critic must concern himself or herself with the 
peculiar ways, means and traditions that were prevalent in the 
Sikh community, for the transmission of Gurbani. The first 
chapter of the present work besides giving attention to the 
musical or oral tradition of Gurbani, traces the scribal tradition 
that has developed in the hands of Guru Nanak and his 
immediate successors. It also takes note of other traditions that 
had come up to compete with the main tradition. It underlines 
the role and very purpose of the traditions that had originated 
at the instance of the rivals of the Sikh Gurus. It helps to 
understand the scenario under which the various scribes worked 
to produce the Pothis of Gurbani for different uses and purposes. 
It sets the stage to discriminate the features of various text 
families that were prevalent in the pre and post-Adi Granth 
period. 

9.2. The second chapter deals with Guru Har Sahai Pothi, said 
to be the core of the Sikh scriptural corpus. As the Pothi is no 
more available for examination, on the basis of earlier studies 
on it, an attempt has been made to find out its internal as well 
as external features. Besides tracing the history of the said Pothi, 
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its definitive characteristics and its place in the evolution of Sikh 
scripture have been examined in detail. 

9.3. The third chapter inquires into the origin, history and 
contents of the extant Goindwal Pothis. It explores their 
genuineness and evaluates their role in the formation of Sikh 
scripture, the Adi Granth. To do so, no fact has been 
misconstrued but has been stated as such. To enlighten the 
reader about their various features, especially the arrangement 
of hymns, a first line index of all the writings found in them, 
has been provided in the appendix attached to it. 

9.4. The fourth chapter studies in detail the various features of 
the recently surfaced document MS #1245. It addresses the issue 
whether it qualifies to be 'an earlier draft of the Adi Granth' or 
not ? Various appendices appended to it help to understand its 
merit from textual viewpoint. 

9.5. Lastly, the limitations of various rules which the scholars 
usually apply to evaluate a manuscript of Gurbani, have been 
discussed. In a way, it suggests the parameters to ascertain the 
authenticity of a document as well as its possible connection with 
the Sikh scriptural tradition. 
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g urbAni and its 
transmission 

I. INTRODUCTION 

I. 1. The Adi Guru Granth Sahib has preserved the sacred 
writings of the Sikh Gurus, which are collectively known as 
Gurbani or Bani. The term Gurbani in a literal sense means 
'speech, 'words' or 'utterances' of the Sikh Gurus which have 
come down to them during a period of their spiritual ministry. 
As proclaimed by Guru Nanak and his successors as well, 
Gurbani is not merely a product of speculation or imagination 
inspired by a deity or personality, it relates to the highest kind 
of religious experience received in a state of unison, directly from 
God. Consequently, the Sikhs look upon it as the very words and 
embodiment of God. As such it is of utmost importance and 
authoritative to shape their faith and religious practices. 
Unparalleled place of importance of the Adi Guru Granth Sahib 
at the very centre of the Sikh religious life coupled with extensive 
dependence of the Sikhs on it, make of it the principle recourse 
to formulate their response to both the secular and religious 
issues concerning the community. Thus, outside the Semitic 
peoples, the Sikh community veritably enjoys the status of AM- 
I-Kitab (the People of the Book). Before examining the documents 
in question, a discussion on the nature and history of Gurbani 
transmission is very much required. It will help us to set the 
stage to underline the principles that are to be demonstrated 
while doing textual analysis concerning the Sikh text. 

II. ORIGIN OF GURBANI 

2. 1. History of the Sikh scriptural tradition found recorded in 
the Adi Guru Granth Sahib, dates back to the ministry of Guru 
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Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith. In fact, his religious 
experience forms the very core of its origin. The Sikh tradition 
embroidering his childhood and early life depicting him as a 
deeply religious person, shows that he was always in quest of 
Truth. An analysis of his writings reveals that he intensely felt 
himself to be an intermediary of God to proclaim His will. 
Responding to the Divine call, he set out to preach his mission 
to the people of various lands. To express his religious experience, 
he has evolved a curious blend of poetry and music, which has 
an enchanting effect on the listeners. Subsequently, he has 
composed his hymns in various metres and ragas. To convey his 
message to the general public and make it more understandable, 
he has made an effective use of vernacular language. For worship 
and devotional purposes, he has employed the method of Kirtan. 
Lastly, he settled at Kartarpur and founded a religious centre 
where he taught the basic tenets of his faith to the people around 
him. 

2.2. During the course of itineraries and his stay at Kartarpur 
whenever he felt inspired by God or the situation warranted, he 
composed various hymns. When Guru Nanak left the mundane 
world, there existed a single codex of his writings, which he 
bestowed on his successor Guru Angad. 1 Recently, some scholars 
have stressed the central role of oral tradition in the preservation 
and transmission of Gurbani. They claim that much before the 
development of scribal tradition, Guru Nanak's hymns had been 
in circulation orally through musical tradition. Some of them feel 
that oral or singing tradition has influenced the Sikh scriptural 
sources even after they were reduced to writings. 2 The above 
approach has not found much favour with the majority of Sikh 
scholars. The discussion to follow intends to trace out the various 
modes, methods and traditions which have come to exist to 
transmit Gurbani to the successive generations in the pre-Adi 
Granth period. 

1. 'H irat rj UPJ *rt3& H3T fHWt' that pothi (preserved by Guru 
Nanak) of Bani was received by Guru Angad, see Puratan 
Janamsakhi, (ed. Bhai Vir Singh), p. 114; Harji refers to it as 

"et qTJTV", investiture with the Sabad, see Gosti Guru Miharvanu 
(ed. Govind Nath Rajguru), p. 169. 

2. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy, p. 42. 
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III. SCRIBAL TRADITION 

3.1. Unlike the scriptures of other religions, the Sikh scriptural 
tradition has come down from the persons whose writings it 
records. Though, a scholar trained in western methodology of 
textual criticism may look upon the above claim as little bit 
exaggerated, especially in the absence of documentary evidence, 
yet there seems to be no reason to disbelieve that right from its 
very manifestation Gurbani was not being reduced to writing. 
There is every likelihood that Guru Nanak being born in a khatri 
(trading community of Punjab) family got education in the art 
of reading and writing. Without a mediocre knowledge of 
accountancy, it would have been extremely impossible for him 
to carry the job of a Modi (store-keeper) at Sultanpur. It is a 
worthnoting that he presents himself as a Shair (poet) also whose 
poetic works are considered par-excellence in the history of 
Panjabi literature. 1 His discourse with the NathSidhas depicting 
the highest qualities of didactic skills is well-preserved in the Adi 
Granth. 2 Similarly, his compositions, namely Asa Pa i and 
Ramkali Onkar which have been composed on the basis of 
Gurmukhi letters are a living testimony to his education. 3 
Moreover, on the basis of his writings we can say that his thought 
always centred upon writing the glory of God. 4 In Ramkali Onkar, 
we come across him advising a Brahmin pedagogue that instead 
of indulging in rigmarole writing, he should indite the Name of 
Sustainer of earth. 0 He appreciates the scribe who is engrossed 
in recording the True Name. 6 Keeping in view these facts, we 
can well-imagine that he might have been translating his 



1. <T7>cr Wftt jhg- ofU3 fr TO XJd^tddl'd' II (AGCS, p. 660) 

2. AGGS, pp. 938-946. 

3. Ibid., pp. 434-435, 929-938. 

4. wfs vrg urfn hh srfo Kfe ^rw srfo w§ n 

otwk orfe fcf yfs fev yl^'d n 

fm tttj HWd fm fm >hh ?r u'd'^'d n 

HTH 1 " SU W feftf rP<? II 

fm w vfaM fet trfe tw 1 " <slH'i unrein (aggs, p. 16) 

5. Hfe W few fetfg Hri'M 1 II 

f&H cFK 7TH Hravrfy WJW II (AGGS, p. 930) 

6. AGGS, pp. 636, 1291. 
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religious experience into writing on its very manifestation. 
Evidently, the book which he carried with him on his tour to west- 
Asia, was nothing else but a collection of his Bani which he had 
got together over the years. 

3.2. The testimony of the Janamsakhi tradition regarding the 
recording of Gurbani is very revealing. It describes how Guru 
Nanak mediated the Sabad to the entire people assembled, how 
the people assembled submitted themselves to obedience, how the 
devoted Sikhs then put the Sabad into writing and how the cultic 
ceremony was held at Dharamsala where besides the devotional 
singing written hymns were subjected to public reading. We are 
told that some devout Sikhs accompanying him had also taken 
upon themselves to commit the Bani into writing on its 
revelation. For example, Majh ki Var and Sidh Gosh_i had been 
recorded by Saido Gheeho, who was with Guru Nanak on his tour 
to Southern India. 1 Similarly Malar Ki Var had been reduced to 
writing by Hassu and Shihan who were accompanying the Guru 
during his sojourn in Kashmir. 2 Guru Nanak's stay at Kartarpur 
was most productive and eventful for the development of Sikh 
Scribal tradition. Bhai Mansukh, a trader of Lahore who had 
come into the fold of Guru Nanak's faith, stayed for three years 
at Kartarpur, primarily to prepare Pothis of Gurbani. 3 Here at 
Kartarpur, besides explaining the significance of Japuji, Guru 
Nanak directed his spiritual heir (Guru) Angad to reduce it to 
writing and recite it, obviously to get it endorsed from him. 4 It 
indicates that what had been composed and recorded by Guru 
Nanak so far was entrusted to (Guru) Angad to arrange it into 
a Pothi. Thus, well before the departure of Guru Nanak, first 
redaction of his sacred writings had come to be preserved in a 
codex, which he bestowed to Guru Angad on his appointment to 
the guruship. 

3.3. Guru Nanak's writings left an indelible imprint on the 
subsequent growth of Sikh scriptural tradition. It provided 

1. Puratan Janamsakhi, pp. 81, 86. 

2. Ibid., p. 93. 

3. Ibid., p. 75. 

4. Harji, Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji, pp. 249-250. 
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powerful stimulus to his successors to add new hymns to the 
received text. Though, Guru Angad's writings are not much in 
size, but his pontificate marked the next stage in the development 
of Sikh scribal tradition. His real contribution lies in the fact that 
he standardized the Gurmukhi letters and popularized their use 
for scribing the sacred writings of the Sikhs. 1 At his demise he 
bequeathed the codex in his possession to his successor. 2 

3.4. Guru Amar Das not only enriched the Sikh scriptural 
tradition but also took a keen interest to preserve its sanctity. 
Some diverse elements chiefly the Udasis were posing a serious 
threat to unity and doctrinal originality of the nascent faith. 
Guru Amar Das took upon himself to educate the Sikhs about 
the pseudo-guru and his writings. 3 To prevent the possible 
interpolation of Sikh tradition, he is credited for putting forth the 
thesis of Sachi versus Kachi-bani, 11 which later on became a 
standard rule to canonize the Sikh scripture. Since, with the 
addition of the third Master's hymns the size of sacred writings 
expanded considerably, consequently he thought it prudent to 
arrange the codex afresh. From contemporary sources we find 
that Bulla Pandha was one of the leading scribes at Guru Amar 
Das' court who had dedicated himself to scribe the Pothis of 
Gurbani for circulation among the Sikh Sangats. 5 Adhering to 
the tradition established by his predecessors, Guru Amar Das 
handed over the codex prepared by him to his successor, Guru 
Ram Das. 6 



1. Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Parkash, (ed. Gobind Singh Lamba), 
Vol. II, p. 10; also see Pritam Singh, 'Gurmukhi Lipi', pp. 385-389. 

2. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 171. 

3. HPddld fW UH W3\ t SPc^t II 

d" opet Hfddld W?iJ UcT orat II 

oitTB srt H^e sra srat wfV ^r^t n (acgs, p. 920) 

4. 'H T ^J fm Hfddjd fuwrfatr dl'^d H^t \\ 

h di'^d qnf sret qT^f" fnfs 'H r &\ II 

(AGGS, p. 920; for more details see also pp. 1174-75J* 

5. "ynr gw" H'dl'H djdy'dl dl'fy<i WTdt" see Bhai Gurdas, Varan, 11, 
16; also see Bhai Santokh Singh, Sura) Parkash (ed. Bhai Vir Singh), 
p. 1589; Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, p. 662. 

6. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 171. 
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3.5. As Guru Ram Das was actively involved in the organizational 
set-up of the Sikh Panth under Guru Amar Das, we can well- 
imagine that he was in full knowledge of the Sikh scribal 
tradition that had developed into the hands of his predecessor. 
On his part, he introduced new ragas and metres to the scriptural 
text which reflect his poetic genius. 1 Following faithfully in the 
foot-steps of his predecessor, he would not allow the pseudo-gurus 
to confuse the originality of Gurbani. He reaffirmed that only 
genuine hymns of the Sikh Gurus were acceptable. 2 Ever since 
the pontificate of Guru Amar Das the range of the Sikh mission 
had widened, Manjidars and Masands had fanned out across the 
region, the number of the Sikhs had swelled and Dharamsalas 
had sprung up in far flung areas. To meet the needs of worship 
and study authentic codices of the sacred writings were required. 
It called for renewed efforts to prepare the Pothis of Gurbani. To 
encourage the Sikhs to take up scribing of Gurbani in a big way, 
Guru Ram Das remarked that labour of those Sikhs was also 
sanctified whose hands were engaged in writing the glory of God. 3 
It suggests that during his pontificate scribing of Pothis of 
Gurbani was developing into a pious pastime for the Sikhs. The 
editorial note, namely mr Hlf rtf§ 3" tn-TtTH 7 W (Japu 

copied from the copy recorded by Guru Ram Das in his own hand) 
found recorded in the old manuscripts of the Adi Granth, leads 
us to point out that Guru Ram Das had deeply involved himself 
in the scribal activities going on at his court. From the above 
note we can visualize that besides the Pothis, Guru Ram Das 
had taken the initiative to prepare lectionaries for the personal 
use of the Sikhs, in which authenticated texts for liturgical 
purpose had been arranged. Early Sikh literature while providing 
glimpses into the life in Dharamsala informs us that public 
reading of Gurbani was an essential part of the Sikh 



1. Surjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature, 
pp. 91-94. 

2. Hid did oft ST^t Kfe HJU ft djdy'dl SP5t>H II 

Hfddjd oft gtit irfff ora fire tw^r it ^fe^ro ?fe irat>H n 

wfe tra yftf tta; & fay Hys^ S sly >we srat>>r n (aggs, p. 304) 

3. ~3 tthh y?>te vfccr utlr >rat frfe^ts h ufo tth zrfo ufe wyfij ^hii 

(AGGS, p. 540) 
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liturgy. 1 All these factors point to the fact that well before the 
succession of Guru Arjan Dev in 1581 C.E., the Sikh Sangats 
had installed in the Dharamsalas a standardized corpus in some 
kind of uniform order. Guru Arjan Dev's remarks that "Pothi is 
veritably the abode of God" 2 coupled with the evidence provided 
by the Sikh sources confirm that he had inherited a definitive 
corpus of sacred writings from his father, Guru Ram Das. 

3.6. In his turn Guru Arjan Dev contributed enormously to 
nurture the Sikh scriptural tradition. We have enough evidence 
to suggest that under his patronage the hymns of Sikh Gurus 
were being committed to writing. He appreciated the Sikhs 
who have dedicated themselves to record the sacred writings. 3 
Bhai Gurdas informs us that there were numerous Gursikhs 
who were copying up the compositions of the Sikh Gurus to 
prepare the Pothis not only for their personal use but for others 
as well. 4 Unfortunately, once again the Sikh scriptural tradition 
had come under serious threat of interpolation. Prithi Chand, 
elder brother and rival of Guru Arjan Dev, had entered into an 
alliance with the detractors, to usurp the guruship of Sikh Panth. 
The internal crisis within the Sikh Panth was so acute that even 
Masands, Rababis, Aooms and Bhatts were found to be divided 
between two rival camps. 5 To establish their line of guruship, 
Miharban, son of Prithi Chand had started composing Kachrbani 
songs in the name of 'Nanak'. 6 To purge the entry of spurious 
and ungenuine writings into the Sikh scriptural tradition, Guru 
Arjan Dev decided to codify the Sikh scripture once for all into 
a volume popularly known as the Adi Granth. 



1. ^rayftf Tifg U3t>H grayftf zrfe xsfg hus h^s try rrfe rft§ n 

(AGGS, p. 444) 

also see Bhai Gurdas, 1.3; Surjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History 
from Sikh Literature, p. 100. 

2. AGGS, p. 1226. 

3. Ufa rTH feiffij wfe sl'^cSl H Tjfed 1 II (AGGS, p. 322) 

4. Bhai Gurdas, 6.12, 24.6, 28.5. 

5. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Ba*s#wal$n#m#Das#* P#tsh#h$#* K#, p. 50. 

6. Ibid., p. 50. 
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IV. READING OR RECITAL TRADITION 

4.1. Another mode to transmit Gurbani, which had developed 
in close proximity to the scribal tradition, related to reading or 
recitation of the sacred texts. According to their need the Sikh 
Gurus had provided to the Sikh Sangats the Pothis of Gurbani, 
which had been duly installed in the Dharamsalas. The 
Dharamsala was not merely a religious establishment, it also 
served as a centre of learning where arrangements to impart 
teaching in Gurmukhi and sacred writings of the Sikhs also 
existed. Besides, the Kirtan session public reading or recitation 
of liturgical texts, namely Japuji, Sodaru, Arati and Sohila also 
took place in Dharamsala. 1 Bhatt Gayand while highlighting the 
personality of Guru Ram Das, refers to the practice of reading 
of sacred hymns which had taken roots in the religious life of 
the Sikhs. 2 Obviously, the practice of reading in congregation was 
not limited only to the liturgical texts but much of the 
compositions included in the Pothis were read aloud for the 
benefit of those Sikhs who were not capable of reading. There is 
every reason to believe that Dharamsalas were not only 
repositories of sacred writings but powerful institutions also 
without which to spread Gurbani at a large scale would not have 
been possible. 

V. MUSICAL TRADITION 

5.1. The style of expression underlying the Sikh scripture is a 
blend of music and poetry. It is most suitable for singing in public. 
For devotional purpose the medium of Kirtan had been employed. 
Beginning with Guru Nanak almost all the Sikh Gurus were gifted 
singers and connoisseurs of music as well. Even they had employed 
some Rababis, a class of professional musicians to perform the 
Kirtan at central Sikh shrine. 3 Resultantly the musical or singing 

1. BhaiGurdas, 1.37,26.4. 

2. fefe iraftr H^fu di'^Td iwfefa orafo fero n (aggs, p. 1402) 

3. Shamsher Singh Ashok, Mir#s$#* D# Pichhoka-, p. 35; The Sikh 
tradition refers to Rai Balwand and Satta who have been assigned the 
job to perform K$rtan at central Sikh Shrine. Their composition 
eulogising the Sikh Guru is well preserved in the Sikh scripture, see 
AGGS, pp. 966-968. 
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tradition had developed into a powerful mode to transmit Gurbani 
among the Sikhs. Notwithstanding its appeal to popularize the 
message of Gurbani, the musical tradition had certain limitations. 
The bands of musicians had to perform the Kirtan orally, 
consequently instead of committing to memory the whole corpus, 
they had memorized only selected hymns possibly relating to 
liturgy and for special occasions. They had to perform the Kirtan 
only for a couple of hours in the morning and evening so they need 
not to memorize the hymns in their totality. Considering the 
medieval milieu, the musical tradition would not have been capable 
to reach every nook and corner of the Sikh world. It would have 
remained confined to a few big urban centres where the Sikh 
Sangats had sufficient resources to support and employ the bands 
of musicians. Moreover the size of the Sikh sacred writings has 
been expanding under the successive Sikh Gurus, so to keep pace 
with it orally was gigantic task for the singers. It is quite possible 
that for the sake of memory or for convenience the musicians may 
have noted down their favourite hymns in small note-books, 
similar to the collections of modern day Ragis which some times 
they carry to perform the Kirtan. Subsequently, it gave rise to 
another scribal tradition which was minor in nature and 
comprised selective writings possibly thematically arranged. The 
musical tradition which had flourished at far away regions from 
the central Sikh shrine would have been prone to regional or local 
influence. Though, the various musical traditions popular among 
the Sikhs, had much in common but certain musical variants and 
modifications might have crept into them. Nevertheless, it should 
be kept in mind that musical tradition was only a means to 
popularize the message of Gurbani but not an end to preserve it 
for posterity. Taking into account the well-nurtured main Sikh 
scribal tradition coupled with the history of literary activities in 
the early Sikh Panth, we can very safely state that the musical 
tradition or oral transmission popular among the main Sikh 
stream, has no independent origin but has thrived on the scribal 
tradition which has developed into the hands of the Sikh Gurus. 
Anyway, musical variants found in a manuscript provide vital 
clues to ascertain its merit. 
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vi. udAsA tradition 

6. 1. While appointing his successor on the institution of guruship, 
Guru Nanak had not followed the hereditary principle. Instead, 
Guru Angad's complete identification with the Master and his 
capability to carry on the mission faithfully, were the major factors 
which had weighed on Guru Nanak to appoint him on the seat of 
guruship. It is well-known in the Sikh tradition that after putting 
his son, Sri Chand, to a series of trials, Guru Nanak had decided 
in favour of Guru Angad which was quite contrary to the age old 
practice of hereditary succession prevalent in India. 1 Though, Sri 
Chand was a deeply religious person, yet it seems plausible that 
Guru Nanak had not found him worthy for guruship simply 
because of his ascetic inclinations. On the other hand, Sri Chand 
instead of reconciling himself to the succession of Guru Angad, 
went ahead to lay his claim on guruship, subsequently establishing 
a separate sect known as the Udasis. He had started preaching 
the teachings of Guru Nanak in his own way which contrary to 
the ideals of Guru Nanak, laid stress on celibacy and asceticism. 
Besides controlling the Sikh centre at Kartarpur, he has been 
successful to attract a sizeable following to his fold. The schism 
created by Sri Chand had assumed alarming proportions which 
was a matter of serious concern for Guru Amar Das. To wean away 
the Sikhs from the influence of the Udasis, Guru Amar Das 
exhorted the Sikhs not to follow the Udasi way of life. Instead he 
encouraged them to lead a house holder's life. 2 It seems, Sri Chand 
had also started composing Bani like hymns. Guru Amar Das was 
quick in response to warn the Sikhs to be aware of the pseudo-guru 
and his 'false' writings. 1 He vehemently opposed the circulation 

fefe 9t wsft srfc % ¥^ Q-d 1 r«r<s^ s?t>H n 
fw w jyftf ^ H3" %m fn fefen 

rP" 3+ MoiQfy || (AGCS, p. 967) 

iravrrra qUJ Htft OT3FI" See Narinder Kaur Bhatia, ed., Sri Satiguru Ji 
De Muhaih Dlah Sakhiah, p. 49. 
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of Kachi-bani which had been most probably composed by Sri 
Chand to establish his own seat of gurudom. It is very significant 
to note that to educate the Sikhs about the worthlessness of Kachi- 
bani, Guru Amar Das propounded the idea of Sachi-bani and 
inspired them to sing it because it relates to the highest kind of 
revelation. 2 The above injunctions of the third Master are very 
significant because they indicate that some Udasi writings were 
already in circulation. It is a foregone conclusion that among the 
early discontented descendants of the Sikh Gurus, Sri Chand was 
fairly successful to establish a parallel line of guruship to the Sikh 
Gurus. From the facts quoted above one can realize that the 
scriptural tradition which had come to be propounded by Sri Chand 
and his followers, besides the sacred writings of Guru Nanak, 
comprised the 'false' hymns of Sri Chand which he had composed 
in the vein of Guru Nanak. Although exact identification of Kachi- 
bani composed by Sri Chand, especially in the absence of 
documentary evidence, is not possible, yet the ideals followed by 
him lead us to suggest that the extra-canonical writings, namely 
Ratanmala, Jugawali, etc., which depict a strong bias towards 
asceticism and ha_h -yoga practices had their origin in the Udasi 
tradition. 3 From the very beginning and during the period of 
persecution of the Sikhs some of the historical Sikh shrines had 
been in the possession of the Udasis where they carried on their 
literary activities quietly and constantly. 4 Obviously, the Udasi 
scribes or scribes trained in the Udasi lore were prone to include 
Sri Chand's writings in the compositions of the Sikh Gurus. 
Similarly, the scribes who had been patronized by Udasi 
establishments to prepare the copies of Sikh scriputre, were 

1. Hfddld fev tfo orat w^) II 

H orat Hid did TO tTff op^t II 

swe oc% g^e oc% °c3\ nvfn n (aggs, p. 920) 

2. if^u frw Hfddjd ^ fwfatr gr^g ngt 11 

~3 gp^g 3jf ^at Ms ws\ 11 

(AGGS, p. 920; for more details see also pp. 1174-759 

3. Various Janamsakhi traditions attribute these compositions to 
Guru 

Nanak Dev, see Puratan Janamsakhi (ed. Bhai Vir Singh), pp. 116- 
120; 

also see G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, 
pp. 341-402. 

4. Sulakhan Singh, Udasis under the Sikh Rule (l 750-1850 A.D.), 
Ph.D. Thesis, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1985. 
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exposed to Udasi influence, hence some of the Kachi-bani 
compositions which had originated at the instance of Udasis came 
to be attributed to the Sikh Gurus. Now it is the task of text critics 
to unravel the tradition from which a particular manuscript has 
come down. In other words they have to discern carefully whether 
a source is the product of Udasi tradition or how far it has been 
under its influence. 

VII. MOHAN OR BHALLA TRADITION 

7.1. Another rival tradition, which competed with the main Sikh 
tradition, belongs to Baba Mohan and has its origin at Goindwal. 
However, it should not be confused with the original tradition 
that had developed under the patronage of Guru Amar Das. The 
main factor for its out-growth was that Guru Amar Das' 
descendants, especially his son Mohan, had not liked the 
nomination of Guru Ram Das to guruship. The Sikh scriptural 
sources confirm that though Guru Amar Das had prevailed upon 
his sons to accept the spiritual authority of Guru Ram Das but it 
seems they had submitted to him hesitatingly and temporarily. 1 
In fact during the pontificate of third Master, Goindwal had 
emerged into a flourishing Sikh centre. The construction of 
Baoli, organization of Manjis and visits of Sikh Sangats to 
celebrate the festivals of Maghi and Baisakhi at Goindwal, 
had enhanced its prestige and prosperity. 2 Obviously, Baba 
Mohan and his close relatives were not reconciled to part with 
the possession of such a vibrant centre to any one. Very rightly 
loss of guruship meant dispossession of the Sikh centre at 
Goindwal which was unbearable for them. According to Bhai 
Gurdas, the nomination of Guru Ram Das to guruship was 
such a terrible shock for Baba Mohan that he had lost his 



1. Hfddjd Vay frT frfe»f" dJdfHtP' Vffe WFt dH'fy rft&ll 

vnrat y^r k?j>w trfe»r ^nfenr vfe rft^n 

Ipt £rat Hfddjd 1fr3\ frTl 3Jf > >f r y Bftp-jf II 
j?Ht offd Wtwt fc? 7^i\ fefd Hfddjd »ffe fe^ T fe>H T II (AGGS, pp. 923- 

2. For the development of Sikhism under Guru Amar Das at 
Goindwal, see Balwant Singh Dhillon, 'Guru Amar Das and the 
Mughal State', JSS, Vol. XI, pp. 88-89. 
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mental balance. 1 On the basis of evidence at our disposal we can 
very safely state that Baba Mohan was not only a rival contender 
but had actually established a parallel line of guruship at 
Goindwal. To understand the resultant schism, a perusal of Guru 
Ram Das' observations is sine qua non in this context. 

7.2. Guru Ram Das' compositions are replete with information 
which throw immense light on the nature of hostility and 
opposition that had developed against the main Sikh stream. His 
usage and treatment of certain technical words, namely, Nindak, 
Bemukh, Ku~iyar, Manmukh, Dusha_ etc., in relation to the 
activities of his rivals is worthnoting. 2 Their use is not limited 
merely to a detractor or an evil person but stood for a person who 
is an enemy of the Guru. Guru Ram Das reaffirms that chief 
aim of the detractor was to usurp God's wealth for self- 
aggrandisement. Everyday he casts covetous eyes on the wealth 
of others and wants to make away with the spiritual wealth of 
the Guru (probably the sacred writings). The Sikhs have been 
advised not to associate with him. 3 Guru Ram Das also felt that 
his detractors were spiritually bankrupt who go for begging in 
the world but people would not spit even on their faces. He also 
finds that the detractors being envious of others had lost their 
creditability and instead had exposed themselves to disrepute. 
The wealth which they coveted could not be got by envy. They 
are hopeless fellows who roam about for money to no purpose. 4 
In contrast to the Gursikhs, the evil detractors can not tolerate 

1. >ta^ W ufg»T ^©W Vferat H?r r fe > H T II (Bhai Gurdas, 26-33) 

2. Surjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature, 
pp. 105-107. 

3. fa?> Wfo fifer ^H? U 7J5T ^ 7T5T ^rfew II 
HU 1 " ot|"ir t?fcft£ oTST HTJ Hrfewil 

^wit §fe fe? ira rod To ufo 7^\j wrfew n 

Tjfe rft© fo?> oft Hdlfd otTO ^ftf Ufa ^f&W II (AGGS, p. 1244) 

4. ftT?>t graHftf Ufa TTO-f TJ7J 7? tffe& H ti^'rtlQ tT3T Wfu II 

^rfe vrare fealrr H¥ Hdid xfu ^ret yfij for ot% irfij n 
wst HtfTst orafij 'MHi^t udJlfd y^fe Hdi^ 1 mnr wfij n 

ftTH U?> oTdfe" ^dlrtl oraUr H TO ^dlrtl Tjfe 7> >tf T M §fe 3^ fot rTfij II 

gravrttf h^ot ^fe ufa us fks feTO oranute 

w ?7 Trafo zra t ^rrr fefcfo ufa utj ?rfu n caggs, pp. 852-853) 
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the greatness of the Guru. They were always unhappy over the 
well-being of others. Their evil designs against the Guru were 
of no avail because only that prospered which God willed. 1 Guru 
Ram Das was of the firm belief that his detractors ultimately 
would meet with ignominy. He declares that even for four 
generations the detractors would not be able to achieve unison 
with God. 2 It seems to bring back the detractors to the main 
stream, Guru Ram Das had responded positively towards 
rapprochement with them. 3 However the experience failed simply 
because the detractors continued to conspire against the Guru. 4 
To undermine Guru Ram Das' position his detractors encouraged 
desertions from Guru's side to their camp. 5 To check the 
exploitation of the Sikhs at the hands of detractors Guru Ram 
Das had to decree that except the Guru, the Sikhs should not 
take commands from anyone else. Instead, the Sikhs were 

1. Hid did fef% oft wt ^fe^jf^t ufd oran iifllr ^U'yl n 
H^oT fay Hfe %ftf #ftf Hl^r<\ ^nefo fade II 

five? err? ^fe^f^t #fa ?> Horfc §?r wfa»r 7> Hirst n 
fscw tr# farr oft w wtft w k§ fa© gfe iffat n 

ftT BTW oTd# 3^ W fa? fe3 W H^'yl ?fa sfa Hd Woffat II 

(AGGS, p. 850) 

2. HOT U# H §77 ^ft Bfa feH B?5faf XJ?5"fe o(W II 

f3?) oft h^ 7 h ufa it^h fafo fiveor if u# g^a 1 " n 

fFTH U-ffo feddl H^t tTdTH BJd A'tSol vfe offfg ylid'd 1 II 

W "Ut^t > M T fe Hdl'Rd Wtwt fe?? irfeS" Ufa H^of ^fa fViHd'd 1 II 

(AGGS, p. 733) 

3. ^ret Ke<x tri nfeajf or fafe Hdfa ara »r# ii 

IVeW HJ?nJ Hfddjd OTfa W8 HdHdlfd TTfe BW#II 
faf© Htfa ^§ 3TWt»f" cVfaW ^fe^Jf" oT tTS tFfe V# 
fef% HdHdl HdHdl fa»3 Iffer "U 1 ^ ttfe rT? II 

^f^TSt Hfddjd T<Sdid fef% frTfe tHfe>H 
fdH<V ftf §3§ Ufa H+fe ^3 »ri II 

tto^t feg warr eyg wit ufa to tto sr far nfeajj S vra h h^s+ ii 

C4GGS, pp. 854-55) 

4. "FFoTH rFfa f?y?fa >H T BT Vffo 5? ffe ffcWJ II 

rP" m §"511 Hd ^fat Hfij Fffa pfe ydJM'3 II (AGGS, p. 312) 

5. HfaWcf fatf qfa Hfddjd Vfa JJLPWfe ^felTd rtsltSl fe§ yfe II 

fiw HTddjd or j >rfV»f r h*f# <vfat fetT yrr faafa efaf gra n 

TTF^T fefTT BJI Vffa M ef fefe >>ru t?fH oC% 6dl^'rt II 

64GGS,p.305) 
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advised to shun away from the company of such fellows. 1 Guru 
Ram Das remarked that the deserters and their associates were 
destined to ruin. In his view first Guru Nanak had proscribed 
them and again Guru Angad had proved them false. Guru Amar 
Das had come to the conclusion that they were wretches and 
hopeless fellows. Now at fourth generation Guru Ram Das had 
forgiven them to redeem these evil detractors. 2 

7.3. We also observe that the detractors had worked out various 
plans against the Guru. Commenting upon the rivals and their 
associates, Guru Ram Das had remarked that some one had 
made party of his friends, sons and brothers. Some - one had tied- 
up with his Jawai (son in law) and Kuram (son or daughter's 
father-in-law). Someone had entered into an alliance with the 
chaudharis and shiqdar of the area. The sole aim of all these 
factions, was to harm the Guru. 3 Evidently, the detractors of 
Guru Ram Das enjoyed the support of authorities at the village 
as well as pargana level. 

7.4. The most significant aspect of the activities of the detractors 
was that they had started imitating the Guru. They were 
churning out spurious compositions to attract the Sikhs to their 
camp. 4 Now we are fairly in a good position to assess 



1. fi?? Hid did w ftT ■arafrwt vro % oid'Tym 7 
w# fdH gjafm fefa" £fe ?7 >h t # ii 

ftT fe? Hlddjd of H7J >T7) oTH OTJ H tfd/ HU 1 " tTtf y# II 

(AGGS,p. 317) 

2. "Ofd Hif Vd Hlddjd H?t yfe Hlddjld W II 

TT 7) yddd 1 W#>H 7> %S\ THH^ oidd'd II 

HdHdlld Ti 1 " WdTtS f%f% Hdlld 3jfe ^IsJ'd II 
rFfe THW Ufe fe 1 " 7) fdH W tTH Ht! 'd II 
qtjfff feesf H fe? 3jfd »fdTfe offd sfeWd II 
qfffff dTtTt "UT3T ^kntd^M 1 " few Tjfe ^tV Qtl 'd II 

3J]T tdQtfl Vfwf fefeW fdfe r<Stdo( t?FT? Hfe d 1 ^ II CAGGS, p. 307,) 

3. AGGS,p. 366. 

4. Hlddjd 5ft Hfe TTfU if djdy'il ^5T>H II 

Hlddjd off 3TH 5fd" oTf fu^T IfW^f H ^fe^Td ?3 ?fe "IT3T>H II 

wfd tra yfe tra u fay t> sfe Hd*? oT3t>tf n 

(AGGS, p. 304) 
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the nature of opposition that Guru Ram Das was facing at the 
hands of his rivals. On the basis of the above evidence, it is crystal 
clear that the rivals cherished an ernest desire to succeed to the 
guruship, coveted the wealth of the Guru's establishment, cast 
envious eyes on the spiritual wealth i.e., Bani of the Gurus, 
indulged in tirades and slanderous campaigns to malign the 
Guru, encouraged desertion in the ranks of the Sikhs and 
imitated the Sikh Gurus to compose Kachi-Bani and worked on 
alliances to grab the Gurgaddi. Who were these detractors or 
rivals ? To identify them is not an impossible task. 

7.5. The Sikh tradition informs us that Baba Sri Chand who 
was one of the claimants, had been reconciled and had very 
cordial relations with the fourth Master. 1 Guru Angad's sons, 
though unhappy over the succession of Guru Amar Das, had not 
been able to attract a sizeable following to their side. The Mina 
tradition, which we will discuss later on, had not yet taken off. 
Evidently it was none but Baba Mohan and his relatives whose 
hostility towards Guru Ram Das had engulfed the Sikh Panth 
in a serious internal crisis. Against the backdrop of Guru Ram 
Das' above-mentioned observations, the claim of Baba Mohan and 
his descendants, which we find recorded in the colophon of the 
Ahiyapur Pothi, becomes more significant and meaningful too. 
The said claim states that the custodians of the Pothis had got 
the blessings of three generations of the Sikh Gurus and that 
anyone following the Guru outside their progeny would certainly 
go to hell. 2 It provides enough insights into the very purpose of 
the Pothi. It reflects that Baba Mohan and his descendants had 
refused to accord recognition to Guru Ram Das, and instead they 
wanted to establish a hereditary line of guruship. The extant 
Goindwal Pothis are themselves a clear proof that Baba Mohan 
and his close relatives had compiled a sort of scripture, so the 
Sikhs can be attracted to their establishment. The tradition 
developed by Baba Mohan and his descendants is well preserved 
in the extant Goindwal Pothis. Very truly it has incorporated the 
spurious writings of the Mohan tradition which they had 

1. Parchian Sewa Das (ed. Hari Singh), p. 67. 

2. See infra chap. 3.12. 
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composed in imitation to the Sikh Gurus. 1 As referred by Guru 
Ram Das some of the Kachi-Bani writings included in these 
Pothis are really of unreliable nature. Moreover, the hereditary 
gurudom which Baba Mohan and his descendants desired to 
establish, has been very graphically presented in it. 2 How far the 
Mohan tradition has depended on the original Sikh tradition for 
its origin is an important issue which needs thorough 
investigation. Likewise another way in which Mohan tradition 
had been influencing the subsequent literature also deserves 
probing. While identifying a source for the compilation of the Adi 
Granth, a scholar has to be vigilant in his or her judgement that 
whether it is free from the characteristic features and variants 
associated with the Mohan tradition or not. 

VIII. minA tradition 

8.1. One of the most significant rival traditions which laboured 
hard to run counter to the main Sikh tradition, owes its origin 
to Prithi Chand and his descendants, commonly known as the 
Minas. It was also an outgrowth of sectarian interests that had 
developed in reaction to Guru Arjan Dev's succession. The Sikh 
sources are unanimous in their view that even during the life 
of Guru Ram Das, the issue of succession had become highly 
debatable because Prithi Chand, had made his stand publically 
known that he desired to succeed his father. To usurp the 
guruship he not only schemed to outwit his younger brother 
(Guru) Arjan Dev but had also cast his net to manipulate the 
position in his favour. He had become so impatient and rowdy 
that he had started picking up feuds with his father, Guru Ram 
Das. 3 To achieve his motive he had stooped to such a level that 
Guru Ram Das had to declare him a Mina (crooked). 4 Instead 
of reconciling to Guru Arjan Dev's succession over guruship in 

1. For Kachi-bani hymns included in the Mohan or Bhalla tradition, 
see infra chap. 3, Appendix IV. 

2. See infra chap. 3.11.4. 

3. opij V3 ydidd zr§ HfdT mitt 

frT?> ij rT5" ratff ~3H U§ for ftf% Sdldd VU II (AGGS, p. 1200) 

4. nte 1 " u»f" fira^f" orfe orfo d^a gaw ^M'Tytf 7 1 

Bhai Gurdas, 26.33; for more comments on the activities of the 
Minas by Bhai Gurdas, see also Var 36.1-8. 
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September 1581, Prithi Chand carried on to contest his claim for 
guruship. Firstly, he conspired desertions and had won over some 
of the leading Masands to his camp. 1 He was also successful in 
getting a share in the income from the city of Ramdaspur. 2 Since, 
Guru Arjan Dev was issueless for quite a time, Prithi Chand 
cherished vainly the hope that ultimately the mantle of guruship 
would fall to his son Miharban. But the birth of (Guru) Hargobind 
in June 1595 C.E., totally upset the Mina apple cart, which 
subsequently proved to be a turning point in the take off Mina 
tradition. Afterwards he thought of an aggressive and relentless 
campaign against the Guru. To eliminate the child Hargobind, 
was one of the earliest options which he had exercised 
clandestinely. 3 The scriptural as well as historical sources provide 
enough insights into the nature of hostility that Guru Arjan Dev 
had to face at the hands of his rival, Prithi Chand. 

8.2. We find that Prithi Chand had conspired with the Mughal 
officials who out of jealousy were not found unwanting to promote 
his interest. He was instrumental to instigate Sulhi Khan, a 
Mughal official, to deliver a fatal blow to Guru Arjan Dev which 
due to untimely death of Sulhi Khan could not be carried out. 4 
In collusion with the provincial level Mughal officials he incited 
the royal court against the mission of Guru. Even a petition 
drawn against Guru Arjan Dev was put before Emperor Akbar 
but Prithi Chand and his associates had to face discomfiture 
because their allegations were unfounded and uncalled for. 5 
Having failed to dislodge Guru Arjan Dev from Ramdaspur, 
Prithi Chand moved to Hehar, a village near Lahore, where he 



1. Kesar Singh Chhibbax, Bansawalinama Dasan Patshahian Ka, p. 50. 

2. Bhai Santokh Singh, Suraj Parkash (ed. Bhai Vir Singh), p. 1763. 

3. AGGS, pp. 1137, 1138. 

Kwut or ^rat "uzr§ nwrft trfe kw Tmraii (acgs, p. 825) 
5. vraHjj w ortS^ 'j-pfmi imfi w irs^yn 
ftTRfu HiFsft HtfiEre vraT 11 fen 5!f hh AJt >n T t ^11 

Wt tdddld iff cp? II fa? 7TT3 lfi# W II 

lw oC3% ITU II >HBWt life W ITS Wfn II (ACGS, p. 199) 
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founded a parallel centre to that of Guru Arjan Dev. 1 However, 
after the departure of Guru Hargobind, the descendants of Prithi 
Chand had full control of Amritsar almost for a century, where 
they carried on their literary pursuits without any disturbance. 
The volume and variety of literature produced by the Mina line 
of guruship speak loudly and clearly of their motives. 

8.3. An examination of the Mina literature leaves no room for 
any doubt that Prithi Chand from the very beginning had 
embarked on a systematic plan to groom his son, Miharban, as 
the future guru of the Sikh Panth. To make him a perfect and 
legitimate candidate for guruship, Miharban was encouraged to 
compose poetry in the vein of the Sikh Gurus. 2 The Mina 
literature in its attempts to highlight Miharban as a rightful heir 
of Guru Arjan Dev not only projects him a great favourite of the 
Guru but a key figure at the Guru's court who was highly skillful 
to carry on responsibilities on behalf of the Guru. 3 Miharban was 
a prolific writer and no mean a poet as well. His literary works 
speak volumes of hard work which he put in to establish the Mina 
tradition. 4 We are told that the Granth, a sort of scripture for 
the Minas that Miharban had compiled, also included the 
writings composed by him. 5 On the pattern of the Sikh Gurus 
he had bands of musicians to perform Kirtan. 6 He had employed 
a number of professional scribes who were entrusted with the 
work to prepare copies of his Granth, for subsequent circulation 
and installation at the establishments controlled by the Mina 



1. Sohan, Gurbilas Chhevien Patshahi, p. 29; also see Gos_i Guru 
Miharvanu, pp. 191-194. 

2. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, pp. 174, 176, 336. 

3. Ibid., pp. 175-176. 

4. Piara Singh Padam, 'Miharvan te Hariji dian Rachnavan', pp. 38-40. 

5. fiHdd^'A V3 ftrat? W oiylHd offf I 

irarft fire^t HOHfod ?>fe ujaHtft i 
fes ¥t y^t huh y<*'yl i 

f^T 3JJ A'Aoi rft ^ Ut ITFtl 

^ xj'fdH'dW ^et Tree H 1 ^! fey fVe vfe^r i 

Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bansawalinama Dasan Patshahian Ka, p. 50. 

6. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 198. 
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Masands. 1 It is very obvious that threat to corrupt the originality 
of GurBani was real and very serious. To counter the Mina 
tradition from taking roots deep into the Sikh Panth, Bhai 
Gurdas single-handedly performed a yeoman's job. He presented 
the main Sikh tradition as being so real and forceful that 
propaganda and heretical teachings of the Minas would not be 
able to prevail. 2 

8.4. Although most scholars have followed the traditional line 
to accuse the Minas for having corrupted the Sikh scripture, yet 
the vital issue as to how the Mina tradition conflicted with 
the main Sikh tradition in its approach to doctrinal and 
theological issues has not been adequately explored so far. Even 
no one has taken the studies to identify the characteristics or 
definitive features of the Mina tradition. Surely the above task 
is formidable, especially in the absence of Mina scriputre, but the 
literary works of Miharban that have survived, have preserved 
some of the traces that can unfold the mysteries surrounding the 
Mina tradition. We have abundant evidence to prove that the 
primary concern of the Minas was to establish their line of 
guruship. Hence emphasis on Miharban as a Satguru has been 
repeatedly made in Mian works. 3 In contrast to the Sikh Gurus, 
the Mina tradition deviates considerably in its approach to both 
Hinduism and Islam. On the one hand it accepts the Semitic 
prophets and on the other eulogises the Hindu avtaras. 4 It does 
not hesitate to call Babur as Marad ka Chela and justifies Mughal 
rule over India as divine dispensation." The Brahmanical system, 
hath-yoga beliefs and practices, Sarguaa mode of bhakti etc., 
which stood discarded by the Sikh Gurus, were reintroduced into 



1. Keso Das and Sunder Das were the chief scribes of the Mina 
tradition, see Gos_i Guru Miharvanu, pp. 340, 347. 

2. Bhai Gurdas, 36.1-8. 

3. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, pp. 181-190. 

4. Whereas Sukhmani Sahansarnama eulogises the Hindu Avtaras, 
Adi Katha Muhammad Ki, Masla Hajrat Rasool Ka, Masla 
Moose Paigambar Ka, Masla Hasan Hussain Ka, etc., deal with 
the Semitic religious personalities. 

5. Miharban, Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji (ed. Kirpal Singh), 
p. 465. 
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the Mina variety of Sikhism. 1 A thorough and extensive study 
of the of Mina literature can be of immense value for textual 
studies. Such a study will go a long way to finding out how the 
Mina tradition was different from that of the main Sikh tradition. 

IX. HINDALI TRADITION 

9.1. Another tradition, the Hindali that was totally heterodox 
in nature, also deserves our attention. It owes its origin to Hindal, 
a jat of Jandiala (Jandiala Guru), now in the district of Amritsar. 
The Sikh sources describe that previously he had been a follower 
of Sakhi Sarwar who had come under the spell of Guru Amar 
Das to dedicate himself to the service of langar at Goindwal. It 
is said that he was one of the Manjidars to whom Guru Amar 
Das had entrusted the responsibility to preach Sikhism in and 
around his village. 2 Since he was fond of meditating God in the 
name of Niranjan, his followers came to be knows as the 
Niranjanias. 5 Though his association with Guru Amar Das is a 
debatable issue, yet we can safely state that Hindal who was a 
contemporary of Guru Arjan Dev, had embraced Sikhism at some 
stage of his career. 4 It seems, subsequently he drifted away from 
the main stream Sikhism to establish his own seat of gurudom 
at Jandiala. 5 Bidhi Chand, the son and successor of Hindal 
carried on the Niranjania tradition to give it an independent 

1. These ideas are found interspersed in the various Sakhis and 
Goshtis of Mina literature. For a cursory glance readers are 
referred to Gosti Guru Miharvanu, pp. 169-328. 

2. Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Parkash, Vol. II, pp. 223-226; Rattan 
Singh Bhangoo, Sri Guru Panth Parkash (ed. Jit Singh Sital), p. 
252; Giani Gian Singh, Panth Parkash (ed. Giani Kirpal Singh), 
p. 2851-2852. 

3. Giani Gian Singh, Panth Parkash, p. 2852. 

4. Parchi Baba Hindal and some other sources inform us that Hindal 
took his birth on Vaisakh Vadi Puranmashi, 1630 Bk. (1573 C.E.), 
see Parchi Baba Hindal, folio 18; Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, 
p. 715. If it is true then he was only one year old when Guru Amar 
Das took his demise. It puts a big question mark as to confer a 
Manji on a child when he was still in his infancy does not look 
plausible on the part of Guru Amar Das. The Hindali as well as Sikh 
sources confirm that he was a contemporary of Guru Arjan Dev, see 
Giani Gian Singh, p. 2852; Parchi Baba Hindal, folios 23-24. 

5. Rattan Singh Bhangoo, op.cit., p. 253. 
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outlook than that of the Sikhs. 1 Some of the sources inform us 
that he had married a Muslim girl of questionable character to 
become a bete noirein the eyes of public. 2 Resultantly, a number 
of his followers had forsaken him to rejoin the main stream 
Sikhism. It seems thereafter Bidhi Chand and his successors 
became sworn enemies of the main stream Sikhs to cause an 
irreparable loss to them at the hands of Mughal and Afghan 
authorities. The Niranjania literature produced under the 
patronage of Bidhi Chand, has no scruple to denigrate Guru 
Nanak and his successors. 3 It is replete with accounts that 
Hindal stood on a much higher spiritual pedestal than that of 
Guru Nanak. It also informs us that Hindal has composed a 
number of compositions. 4 Significantly, some writings which are 
raga oriented have survived in the Niranjania works. It is equally 
noteworthy that his writings have been entered under the 
authorship of Mahala 1, a distinctive feature of the Sikh text to 
record the Bani of Guru Nanak. 5 An analysis of the Niranjania 
literature reveals that Hindal has compiled a sort of Granth 
wherein besides his own writings, the hymns of Guru Nanak, 
Guru Angad and medieval Bhagats have been included in it. 6 A 
cursory glance at the writings of Hindal indicates that to compose 
them he has borrowed heavily from the Bani of the Sikh Gurus. 7 
Even to initiate their followers the Niranjanias have coined a 
formula that contains some peculiar features which put it apart 
from the Sikh tradition. 1 The scholars of Sikh studies are 
unanimous in their viewpoint that to serve their vested 

1. For the beliefs and practices of the Niranjanias, see Parchi 
Baba Hindal, folios. 49-75, 57-58, 154-161, 231-233; Giani Gian 
Singh, Panth Parkash, p. 2853. 

2. H.A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province, Vol. II, p. 325; Giani Gian Singh, 
op.cit, p. 2852; Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, p. 715. 

3. For Niranjanias attitude towards Guru Nanak and Guru Arjan 
Dev, See Parchi Baba Hindal, folios 26-30, 75-83, 100-101, 105- 
112, 131, 151! also see Rattan Singh Bhangoo, Sri Guru Panth 
Parkash, p. 254; Giani Gian Singh, op.cit., p. 2853. 

4. Parchi Baba Hindal, folios 102, 105. 

5. Ibid., folios 42, 102-104, 131, 145, 147, 162-164. 

6. Ibid., folio 113. 

7. See infra Appendix I. 
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interests, the Niranjanias have played a vital role to distort the 
Sikh tradition. 2 Hence, the scholars working in the field of textual 
criticism have to be cautious in their approach as the possibility 
of Niranjania documents representing their version of the Bani 
of the Sikh Gurus surfacing at some stage of history can not be 
ruled out altogether. 

X. CONCLUSIONS 

10.1. The foregoing discussion helps us to understand that 
literary activity among the Sikhs is not a late phenomenon but 
its genesis can be traced back to the times of Guru Nanak. Our 
sources reveal that right from Guru Nanak the recording and 
copying of GurBani and its subsequent circulation among the 
Sikhs have been well taken care of by the Sikh Gurus and the 
Sikhs commissioned by them. Consequently, under the watchful 
eyes of the Sikh Gurus a major or parent tradition of GurBani 
in scribal form had flourished to which each Sikh Guru had 
contributed in a very significant manner. On the basis of diction, 
genre and other poetic elements it has been proved that the Sikh 
Gurus before Guru Arjan Dev had not only access to the hymns 
of their successors but to the writings of the Bhagats as well. 3 
Evidence at hand suggests that the process of recording, 
compilation and canonization did not take place once but over and 
over again for nearly a century, coming to an end with the 
codification of the Adi Granth in 1604 C.E. Undoubtedly in 
addition to the inherited writings, Guru Arjan Dev had to sift 
many other sources available to him, but to locate the sources 
of Sikh scriptural tradition a scholar has to be careful that 

1. The Niranjania formula to initiate the followers has been recorded 
as : 

WFTreii treFeiRr n twtraii M^t wn tottk (Adccd n feat fodid n 
PtSdoi'd ->Hom yafeii >*rg?>t fiswu frut>H ~m wfeii 

(Parchi Baba Hindal, folio 99) 

2. Rattan Singh Bhangoo, Sri Guru Panth Parkash, p. 254; Giani 
Gian Singh, Panth Parkash, pp. 2852-2853; also see Karam Singh 
Historian, Katak ki Vishakh, pp. 116-131; Surjit Hans, A 
Reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature, pp. 204-205; 
Gurcharan Singh, 'Niranjania Samparda ate Usda Sahit', Khoj 
Patarika, 1967-68, No. 1, pp. 161-66. 

3. For details, see Sahib Singh, Adi Bir Bare, pp. 34-108. 
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besides the main Sikh tradition, four other rival traditions of 
Gurbani i.e., the Udasi, the Mohan or Bhalla, the Mina and the 
Hindali were also current among the Sikhs of various hues of 
that time. While analysing a manuscript and its possible 
relationship with the early Sikh scriptural sources, we have to 
ascertain to which of the above-mentioned traditions of GurBani 
it belongs. 
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APPENDIX I CHAP. 1 

SOME EXAMPLES OF HINDAL'S COMPOSITIONS 

1. dJHdl HUW IffUTr 1 

f XTUHUH IRHH? ^ra^T frTFT Ut H¥ fwt II 

3 MOT ^fe HWfl Hd19 HWfl 3at ^^fe^lfetll 

7S§ fefTH 3 %>TO 3at oftHfe orat ?J rrfetn 

h frfe gfe Kotnffe ^feuta wttV Hat uife ujfe rTH nnfet ii 

3 TFfra rTW SraH 3^ nfe 7? Wfw ^FFHt II 

f IW3 Wifet :M sftVTfe ojtddfd Sfetll 

3 »f§w wfH°r >ra H77 hw ya^ n 

frfet frTHt WTH 1 ?^ V3W yatTF fe W ^fe Wtll 

garr uu fee hhu tot?' irat w§^t sra djri'dl n 
a^ fero fen?? H?t?3?| 3Tf5 foasrfa ^wat n 

WJ Hargw f 3% nfe ^feeil 

ga ?>fa arfe atw t??^ ^rat QHdfd oraen 

ifta vof+ga ar§fe ^nfe >hQ«1S H¥ fe? fe? w iraeii 

fetr H'fij°( aytfrfa H?>t ^t ira gair n 

^arfe 3a efawt ntfns air <Sdo<'dl h yfe ua mfe u n 

ferr 5 ufa fe>M T w fear gHK 1 ^ Hfeaja fen fesfe n 

TT'H rTW sldlJl wH dja H^ 1 " Hafe oTdfe II 

fapuvT aranfe h?j ^rrfe et pife ea ar%fe n 
?rafe ire srfeoteg s^fe ga wanja xraufe n 

dja WT3" xftefe WH few ^dl^Td sldlTd fe^H rTTT U^W 'Jftf W§ II 

(ParcAi Baba Hindal, folios 42-43) 

w atrro §h ii o^rt'tfdt err §h ufew 1 " n 

dlH'« <sdo('d arafe ua ire 'QWhh tvu rftn 
H¥ ft ?^fa r<sd'«td' afafe fen ^ H^a rft ii 
a 1 ^ wfe' >wnj^- afafe nfet fr Hfet zr faa^a rftn 
Kfeaja viwt gfe»f" orta arat? 7^ a^t ya^feara rft n 
TTHt n Hfe>>r^3t arate fen Ft fesm ^yla zoi rft n 
Frft gaHfe ^afmr aratv #Ror ir^fe >jfsor rft n 
H¥ g ^ula yy<*' aratH H^a 1 " taw?) a3?? fetor tttn 
feawt ^rfet urfa arate w 1 ^ wa b^t rftn 
hut 3a fewTT tit atafe Hfeara wfe' us rft 11 
Hfeaja ¥fe ufew atatu fea ufgr huw rft n 
huwt wa Adofid atafe w feauw yay ^nuw rft n 
ift© few ifH u 7 atafe 3a 1 " %r fk?5^ w rft 11 
ot wafe unj^r arate ufa Hot ttk fewfe rft 11 
^ravr f feusraH aa arafe frr ¥^ fe? 1 ^ rft 11 
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Ufe H3" 1 " oft ffesr dtdtH 3 Hldl'd Wfe rft II 
ufd Otd'W IflW cffdtH 3^ ^rT afe life ^fe rft II 

(Parchi Baba Hindal, folios 102-103) 

3. cFHoret VRJW 1 1 

ftw @h fxfew ii 
>m» Mated gravrftf ftpjrfewii 
?^ fm tph fearr?? irfewn 

H HIT Ufd rft Hdt Hfft 1 H T fs>tf r 1 1 

fMWfe^Jf" H7J ufd rft Wtf fHW II 
rPT? Hdt 3fa fHWfWP" H§ WW fHW rft lldd'Qll 

efo xften fm f? few <slH'<sl ii 

3 Hfij B3t HOT?) tTVftll 

"UH ftlW "Ut WPTftll 

fedft fe^foW iflBH 1 " fffdT aTO II 

■Qh fuww "utw HTddjd fmfew II 

H¥ § Wff HA 1 Taw II 

ufa' en >>ffH3 fee fensr dwfidw n 

>H T H6T 3% iftHH 1 " fSHoT II 
>H T HoT feHoT WftF 75St frfe Hat 1 1 
Hat HdHt UHt Uld #dt II 
life W H# H efd U tat II 

urfe ^t wt iften £ irf Hw 11 

Uffa %at He H'Tdy § ¥^11 

a^fe i^t esft evft II 

3 dTC ^fe" e§*f fjH Ufe HHVft II 

§d feftw ift3H r vie h^ hs ii 

>HWrT Ufa' rft W WfW ?> rPStll 
-&f %H fHHH WHt Hot VFFtll 

Ufe rft TO H?t ^fT 7) oTFtll 
Trfe Hd'dld frTH t VfeH HUrT fm II 

efo rft vrfe ?>et frfew fen gni ¥t <wtn 

§Vrt 77 foSH afe efeW W H¥ VPetll 

wra we gHH 1 ^ H^Ht vf wj Hwet n 

frTTft 7) Wis lft3H Hd 1 " HSt TTtffe 7>doT dTO II 

Ufa rft H¥ H H 1 " fHdrldd'd' II 

§H3 HdJWt £ TJ'rtdd'd' II 

ft eta" rft§ fUWat feH efd rft flPW 1 " II 

#at sldlfd y tldlt IftSH 1 " Hd t^f UW II 

Hfedjd HWt H^J Hrtd'A of^ fHW^tll 

H^J HWd'A HU HUW rJd'yl II 

fefe 3^ dti'rt dT'Ftll 

5TaHfe3t iflBH 1 " oTdH 3WII (Parchi Baba Hindal, folios 103-105) 
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H3tf J5BFH rT5 of tfl?>ll 

fes w h oft «d'al iraui^u 
Me gn; ira ir 1 " II 

ot IT? W cT^II 

Vre "OT WsJ doi'd 1 II 

t h?5 fen fer ^ u'^To n 

UtPW ift TO iP^gil (ParcAi Bafaa Hindal, folio 166) 



GURU HAR SAHAI POTHI 



MYTH OF AN EARLY CORPUS OF 
THE SIKH SCRIPTURE 



I. INTRODUCTION 

I. 1. The traditional Sikh sources state that the Sikh Gurus 
while succeeding to the guruship had inherited a Pothi from their 
respective predecessors. The Pothi which was in the possession 
of Sodhi family of Guru Har Sahai, a village near Ferozepur in 
Punjab, has been claimed to be the original one bestowed by Guru 
Nanak on his successor, Guru Angad. Subsequently, it is said 
to have been inherited by Guru Arjan and till then it remained 
in the possession of Prithi Chand and his descendants. 1 Recently, 
it has been argued by a scholar that even though Guru Har 
Sahai Pothi was not the original manuscript attributed to Guru 
Nanak, "It may have been a copy of the manuscript that 
represented the core of the Sikh scriptural corpus." 2 The present 
study seeks to examine various features of the Pothi so that the 
scholars may assess its merit and determine its place in the 
codification of the Adi Granth in 1604 C.E. For its proper analysis 
it becomes almost imperative that the family history of the Sodhis 
of Guru Har Sahai and Pothi in their possession may be known. 

II. THE SODHI FAMILY OF GURU HAR SAHAI 

2.1. The Sodhis of Guru Har Sahai are the direct descendants 
of Prithi Chand, a jealous contender and an elder brother of Guru 



1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 370. 

2. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 51. 
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Arjan. 1 Before settling down at Guru Har Sahai, the family had 
lived at Chunian in Lahore district, where they held a religious 
establishment. 2 Kahn Singh Nabha states that the hostile 
attitude of the rulers of Lahore compelled the family to leave 
Chunian to migrate to Guru Har Sahai. 3 It seems when the Sikhs 
had successfully established their political ascendancy over the 
Punjab, the family under the stewardship of Jiwan Mai, sixth 
in the line from Prithi Chand, had acquired a considerable socio - 
religious clout resulting in procuring a sizeable land grant in the 
neighbourhood of Ferozepur, where he founded the village of Guru 
Har Sahai after the name of his son. The family arose to be one 
of the biggest land holders of Malwa region. 4 Their status which 
was second only to the Nawab of Mamdot, is well-reflected in 
Lepel H. Griffin's The Chiefs of Punjab, where he enumerated 
them among the families of note in the Punjab. 5 Until 1970, when 
the Pothi was extant, Sodhi Jaswant Singh was the head of the 
family at Guru Har Sahai. 6 

III. HISTORY OF THE POTHA 

3.1. Besides other relics, the Sodhi family of Guru Har Sahai 
had in its custody a Pothi which is claimed to be the original 
Pothi prepared by Guru Nanak. 7 Subsequently, it was handed 
down to Guru Arjan from where it came into the hands of Prithi 
Chand. 8 In what way the Pothi ascribed to Guru Nanak, went 

1. Parkash Singh, 'Sodhi Miharban De Khandan Da Shizra' 
Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji, Vol. II, pp. 77-81. 

2. H.A. Rose, A Glossary of the Castes and Tribes of the Punjab and 
N.W.F.P, Vol. I, p. 714. 

3. Kahn Singh Nabha, Gur Shabad Ratnakar Mahan Kosh, p. 421, 
here - after abbreviated to Mahan Kosh. 

4. Towards the beginning of 20th century the family had about 24000 
acres in their possession, see Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, p. 421. 

5. Lepel, H. Griffin, Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab, 
pp. 234-236. 

6. Giani Gurdit Singh, tthas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 560. 

7. H.A. Rose, op.cit, p. 714; Kahn Singh Nabha, op.cit., p. 421. 

8. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit., p. 370; Gurinder Singh Mann without 
going into the merit, also subscribes to the above view, see The 
Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 45-46. 
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into the hands of rival of Guru Arjan is yet to be known. In their 
literature the Minas have made an attempt to trace out their 
legitimacy to guruship by claiming that Prithi Chand inherited 
the Pothi from Guru Arjan and handed it over to his son, 
Miharban, before his death. Thus, the Pothi remained in the 
Sodhi family of Prithi Chand. 1 However one cannot be sure that 
it was the same Pothi, which Guru Nanak had handed over to 
Guru Angad. Moreover, it does not seem plausible that Guru 
Arjan might have conferred the Pothi on his rival. To establish 
Guru Har Sahai Pothi's connection with Guru Arjan and then 
back to Guru Nanak is not only historically unsound but against 
the course of Sikh history also. Since no contemporary and near 
contemporary historical source alludes to it, thus its history will 
remain shrouded in mystery. 

3.2. In the early 19th century, Khushwaqt Rai wrote that 
Miharban, son of Prithi Chand had retrieved it from a fire which 
had broken out in Guru ke Mahal at Amritsar. 2 Munshi Sohan 
Lai Suri, a court chronicler of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, made a 
reference to its existence at Guru Har Sahai. 3 Interestingly, HA. 
Rose, while writing about the Mandir at Guru Har Sahai states 
that "ten years ago a new building was constructed and the mala 
and Pothi brought from Chunian and placed therein." 4 Obviously, 
before its installation at Guru Har Sahai the Pothi had been at 
Chunian. Remaining in oblivion for a century it surfaced again 
during the quincentenary of Guru Nanak in 1969 C.E. It was 
brought to Patiala for public display. 5 Later on its custodian Sodhi 
Jaswant Singh took it to Faridabad also. Unfortunately, when 
he was returning to his village Guru Har Sahai by rail, he lost 
it along with his luggage. 6 



1. Gosh_i Guru Miharvanu, ed., Govind Nath Rajguru, pp. 171, 175- 
177. 

2. Khushwaqt Rai, Twarikh-iSikhan, pp. 17-18. 

3. Sohan Lai Suri, Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Daftar Awal, pp. 73-74. 

4. H.A. Rose, A Glossary of the Castes and Tribes of the Punjab and 
N.W.F.P., Vol. II., p. 714. 

5. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 560. 

6. Ibid. 
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3. 3. Available accounts confirm that the Pothi was neither used 
for any religious service nor it was allowed to be recited. However, 
it was displayed once in a year only on Baisakhi day for public 
view. If someone wanted to have a glimpse of it, he was expected 
to present a nazrana of Rs. 101, 1 a huge amount, which was 
beyond the reach of the majority of the Sikhs. We are informed 
that followers of the Mina residing in N. W.F.P. used to send their 
annual offerings to the Pothi Mala Mandir at Guru Har Sahai. 2 
Thus, we have strong reasons to believe that the Pothi was a 
well-guarded secret of the family and it was kept mainly to 
appropriate maximum offerings. 

3.4. Obviously, before its loss, it had not been subjected to a close 
scrutiny. On April 4, 1908, anAhmadiya delegation examined it 
and reported that the Pothi was none else but an old manuscript 
of the Quran, 3 which later turned out to be untrue. While 
working on old manuscripts of the Adi Granth, G.B. Singh also 
got interested in it. Though, he was unable to examine it 
personally, yet he got some information about it through a friend, 
who had a chance to have a look at it on April 13, 1944. 
Information gathered by him is very brief but still very useful 
to fill the gaps. 4 Later on in 1960 and then again in 1969, Giani 
Gurdit Singh was able to watch it from very close quarters. 5 He 
is the only living scholar, who has got fairly enough time to 
scrutinise it. Since the Pothi is not extant, our analysis of its 
contents is mainly based on Giani Gurdit Singh's observations, 
published by him in books and journals. I am fully aware that 
in the absence of Pothi to comment upon it is fraught with risks, 
yet for the interest of academics it is worth taking the risk. 

1. H.A. Rose, A Glossary of the Castes and Tribes of the Punjab and 
N.W.F.P, Vol. I, p. 714; Kahn Singh Nabha informs us that the 
amount of Nazrana was Rs. 125, see Mahan Kosh, p. 421. 

2. H.A. Rose, op.cit., p. 714. 

3. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Bi~an, pp. 14- 
19. 

4. Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

5. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 558-560. 
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IV. EXTERNAL FEATURES 

4.1. The Pothi was in the size of 7" x 10", shorter at base and 
longer in height. 1 Each folio had eight to ten lines. 2 It has been 
reported that each line had about ten words but the facsimiles 
belie the above statement. 3 Initially, it consisted of about 600 
folios but more than 100 folios were added later on, which were 
slightly larger in size than the earlier ones. 4 Scholars have 
divided the Pothi into two parts viz., earlier and latter. 5 The latter 
part has been further divided into two sections. Irrespective of 
its division into parts and sub-sections, the folio numbers of whole 
Pothi were in continuous order. As reported on April 13, 1944, 
it was in very poor shape. Some of the folios had crumbled. 6 When 
Giani Gurdit Singh examined it, he also noticed utter negligence 
in preserving it. He testifies that it had become brittle, due to 
moisture some of the folios had stuck together and at many places 
the Pothi had totally worn off. 7 It was so bad in shape that to 
look into its earlier part was absolutely impossible. With great 
efforts he could go through only 100 and odd folios of latter part. 8 

V. INDEX (TATKARA) 

5.1. As usual, at the outset the index of Bani according to the 
ragas had been recorded. 9 Perhaps it related to the Bani included 
in the earlier part. Somewhere in the middle or at the beginning 
of latter part another index had been scribed which started as : 

1. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Bi~an, p. 22. 

2. As the observations made by G.B. Singh's friend in his note are 
very significant, for the benefit of inquisitive readers, we are 
taking liberty to produce it along with its english translation, see 
infra Appendix I. 

3. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 370. To count the 
words on a folio compare facsimile provided by him of Kabir's pada. 

4. G.B. Singh, op.cit, p. 21. 

5. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit, p. 370. 

6. G.B. Singh, op.cit, p. 23. 

7. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit, pp. 560-561. 

8. Ibid. 

9. G.B. Singh, op.cit,, p. 21; Giani Gurdit Singh misses the index in 
the beginning. Perhaps due to the bad shape of the Pothi he may 
not have noticed it. 
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•HWS <l£t3 W^S 1 ddofd 1 75^ fofwn 1 
Sambatu 1682 Sawan Vadi 1 tatkara nawan likhia. 
(On Sawan Vadi 1, 1682 Bk. (July 10, 1625) afresh index 
prepared.) 

What does it mean or what was the need to prepare a new index ? 
It may be a repetition of the earlier one or it can be for the Bani 
recorded in the latter part. 

VI. INTERNAL CONTENTS OF THE POTHA 

6. 1. Information about its contents has come only through bits 
and pieces making it extremely difficult to understand its 
contents and internal arrangement. What Giani Gurdit Singh 
has described about its various sections is absolutely indispensable 
to evaluate its contents. We are taking the liberty to reproduce 
them here for the consideration of scholars. 

6.2. The earlier part, considered to be old started with Japuji 
and ended with hymns in Tukhari mode. 2 In between some 
important and longer Banis viz., Sidh Goshti, Onkar, VarMalhar 
and hymns of Tilang mode, also formed part of it. 3 At what folio 
this part closed, information is not available. It has been stressed 
that it comprised the Bani of Guru Nanak only and no writing 
of the Bhagats, has been included in it. Contrary to his statement 
that he could not examine the first part, still Giani Gurdit Singh 
has ventured to describe its contents, consequently his statement 
may be accepted with caution. 

6.3. The latter part, said to be of the post-Guru Amar Das period, 
has been further divided into two sections. 4 The first section of 
it contained the salokas of Guru Angad followed by the hymns 
of Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan. 5 Except the 
existence of Guru Angad's salokas and Guru Amar Das' Anandu 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 370. 

2. Ibid., p. 558. 

3. Ibid., pp. 370, 550, 558. 

4. Ibid., p. 550. 

5. Ibid., pp. 370, 550, 558; Gurinder Singh Mann mentions the Bani 
of the Sikh Gurus up to Guru Ram Das but skips the name of Guru 
Arjan for reasons best known to him, see The Making of Sikh 
Scripture, p. 48. 
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(wfvS), no information about other hymns has been provided. 1 At 
what folio did it begin and where did it end ? How many ragas 
were in it ? What was the sequence of ragas and what type of 
internal pattern had been adopted ? We are totally ignorant. 

6. 4. Information about the contents of the second section of this 
part has come somewhat more liberally. It has been stated that 
it included Bhagat-bani, but as we will see, it has mixed hymns. 
Again from where did this section start ? We have no knowledge. 
Preceded by some blank folios Namdev's pada W W 

yTP4OTt has been recorded. 2 Then swayye of the Bha s, starting 

with OT77 H OT HofiTO were also there. At folio 439 Guru Nanak's 
hymn in Sri Raga HETt 3 HOT OhcjUj had also found a place in it. 3 
From the facsimile, it seems that at folio 443 Kabir's pada h<"><">1 
H'rtd HET 53 T o^d TJ in Sri raga had been scribed. 4 Majh raga 
started at folio 445, but what type of hymns did it have ? No 
information is forthcoming. 5 Immediately after Majh mode there 
was a blank folio followed by six padas of Kabir, namely > >ra HPJ 

OTP5 fOT3" H y^PH OTPS POT fHPJ uf% VPJT, and TO WP3" 

tP4 >>OTT ^i-T^. 6 Though, their mode has not been reported, yet in 
all probability if we follow the Adi Granth pattern they had been 
entered into Gau~i mode. Then some mixed hymns have been 
reported. At folio 479 again Bhagat-bani has been recorded. After 
that Guru Nanak's hymn £ofp>r ^PJPvTEPtP had also found a 
place. 7 We do not know at which folio Bhairo mode started, but 
it had at least three hymns (7OTT 7OTT H'<V6 >P5 offo HoF fo(y<H>' 
orfo OTP5 ?T§ OT iret 7T§ OT wt) of Kabir and three hymns (OTft 
W fFTW UPJ # <vf«6 ofOT UP3# VP^P5 HHt ft Vffo WPrT) of 
Namdev. 8 Besides, three extra-canonical padas in Bhairo, 
namely feH ^§37 3HPJ t >HH?H5 >P5 oF feut OTH OTP3 fAddl<i 3" 3P5 



1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 370, 559. 

2. Ibid, p. 579. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid., facsimile at p. 3. 

5. Ibid., p. 579. 

6. Ibid., p. 580. 

7. ibid. 

8. Ibid. 
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&fU attributed to Kabir, Namdev and Ravidas respectively, have 
been entered. 1 After that swayye related to Guru Nanak have 
been recorded. ThenKabir's 35 salokas beginning from oiWld Heft 
fHHdTit followed. 2 After a gap of two blank folios, at folio 664 Farid's 
salokas, 38 in number, have been scribed. 3 In raga Kedara which 
started at folio 703, Kabir's pada ^fofov^TVTjt <s9yUd yH'fy 
has been recorded. 4 Thereafter, hymns relating to Arati fa'ddl) 
in Dhanasari viz. , dldlA H TO d1% W (Guru Nanak )5 TO f>T5UT HUi=T 
■gfe §VrTt (extra-canonical of Kabir), ofw oTO oft w^Ht (extra- 
canonical attributed to Namdev), M 3lf >HWt( Ravidas) and dTVW 
3lt >»'dd' (Dhanna) have been entered. 5 There followed two hymns 
Hd" WV VRtQ- and H# ur? §W of Namdev entered in Gau~a 
Ramkali mode. 6 It is worth noting that Gau~a Ramkali mode 
finds no place in the ragas of Sikh scripture. After that three 
padas of Kabir, namely W^l fdTWV oft wt ^dTHdT 
d" H?T yQd 1 and an extra-canonical W ora3" H7>3" fos> ^wt, have 
been recorded. 7 Similarly, a pacia of Madan Mohan Surdas has 
been reported but the raga is not known. 8 Giani Gurdit Singh 
states that Kachi-bani probably recorded by Miharban was also 
inserted therein. 9 Though, he argues that Miharban has not 
entered his writings into it, yet the following piece of prose : 

7ft 6'o(d tTt Ifftj >tf T fH>tf T dTJ WW A'cSof wt W3\ >KW 
oTBT) Ht ^Td" Ht ^ Wdtl IfftjW 1 ' HZTB T dT r fe , H T I H urfo 
oftcJd" WlfPtffu oTHB^ oT ttfe ^ttrnj I fej Hfdtt' BFfe oTd" 
fed" oftad" BFFt I W tFdT Kftj BT? '5 T oTd" i=ft oft oftcJd" 

orut i h. i ii fe»f ura" fe^r Bid" 1r ora ?toot ^re^ ^ ^ 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 370, 559; 
Gurinder Singh does not mention them, see The Making of Sikh 
Scripture, 

pp. 43-51 

2. Giani Gurdit Singh, op. tit., p. 580. 

3. Ibid., pp. 371, 582. 

4. Ibid., p. 580. 

5. Ibid., pp. 582-583. 

6. Ibid., p. 584. 

7. Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 584. 

9. /bid., p. 563; Gurinder Singh Mann again ignores the existence of 
Kachi-bani and the writings of Miharban in the Pothi, see The 
Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 43-51. 
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UcVHdl H. =1 II BTBTA Hfa 3f% W ohft WHHt UH 
iHdli4kcS' HBt WB^tl 1 

Ik Onkar Satiguru Parsadi 
(Coming in the presence of Ahakur Ji Guru Baba 
Nanak started perfoming Kirtan before Ahakur 
Ji. Firstly he song Sohila H urf^ ofte >tf T iffcrftT oTcJH 
oF trfe ylti'd . After singing this Sohila he chanted 
the praise. In raga Asa Guru Baba eulogised 
Thakur Ji. Beginning with fe^T ura fe>tf HJcJ it 
ended at °KJ <S'<So( ^ra^ ^ £f§ #H. Guru Baba Ji 
composed this Arati of Parmeshwar Ji. raga 
Dhanasari M. 1. BTBT7> Hfa af% W oM WB^t 
iHdli4k<S' ~33\ WHHt.) 

recorded at folio 710 makes it clear that Miharban's writings also 
formed part of the Pothi. 2 

6.5. Undoubtedly, Giani Gurdit Singh has done a creditable job 
to examine the contents of the Pothi. As his submission, to 
consult the Pothi was not an easy task, consequently his 
reporting should not be considered a final word about its 
contents. 3 Anyway the contents referred to above suggest that no 
uniform or fixed pattern has been adopted to record the writings. 
Since the genre or poetic forms have not been differentiated, it 
has been taken by Gurinder Singh Mann as an unorganised 
system to prove its earlier origin. 4 But the very existence of an 
index indicates that writings of various authors have been 
recorded in accordance with the ragas. From the facsimiles and 
text available, it is very clear that each hymn or saloka had been 

assigned a specific serial number. 0 Even swayye of the Bha s 

have been recorded under different headings. 6 Interestingly, 
attempts to arrange the hymns according to theme, as in the case 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 107. 

2. Style of the above piece of prose is almost identical to that of 
Miharban. 

3. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit., pp. 560-561. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 47. 

5. For example, compare the text of the salokas of Farid and Kabir 
provided by Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit, pp. 370-371, 582. 

6. Ibid., p. 561. 
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of Arati in Dhanasari mode, have also been made. 1 In what 
sequence the ragas have been arranged and within a raga what 
pattern had been adopted ? In the absence of information it is 
hard to imagine. 

VII. mAl-mantra 

7.1. Since we have no information as to how the Japuji or a new 
raga in the Pothi began, so to comment upon the form of Mul- 
Mantra with any certainty is not possible. Anyway, from the 
facsimiles of the Pothi's folios, it is quite obvious that not full, 
but only a short form of invocation has been used. The Mul- 
Mantra which is said to have been found recorded at the 
beginning of the first part of the Pothi is quite unusual and some 
scholars have taken it as an earlier MuPMantra of the Sikh 
faith. 2 It follows as : 

€ f/ ^ra7VM oldd'd WW TTOoT II 3 

Onkar Sachnam Kartar Baba Nanak. 

Gurinder Singh Mann is aptly right to remark that most of the 
scholars have failed to read it properly. Unfortunately, he himself 
falls short to decipher it accurately. 4 Firstly, the figure of Ikk (l) 
denoting the unity of Godhead has been dropped from it, which 
is quite contrary to the theological concern of Guru Nanak Dev 
and his successors. Secondly, the name of Guru Nanak has been 
made part of it which has no relevance to the attributes of God 
expressed in it. Obviously, in the above so-called earlier version 
alongwith the God, name of first Master (w <v<*>o() has been 
invoked, which is again totally inconceivable in a Mul-Mantra 
having its origin from the founder of Sikhism. All these factors 
do not help to prove that Mul-Mantra contained in the Guru Har 
Sahai Pothi has come down from Guru Nanak himself. 



1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 582. 

2. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 48. 

3. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit., p. 582; see facsimile of Kabir's pada 
in the introduction. 

4. Besides the invocation to Baba Nanak, Gurinder Singh Mann fails 
to note the absence of Ikk (feof) in it. He simply reads it as 
H^VJTH ojdd'd, see The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 48, 85. 
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Two facsimiles of Guru Har Sahai Pothi that appear in Giani Gurdit 
Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib. The first facsimile presents the 
so-called earliest form of the Mul-Mantra whereas the second carries 
the text of a pada of Kabir in Sri raga. A close look at both the 
facsimiles reveals that they are quite at variance in length and 
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breadth from each other. 

7.2. Significantly, the most distinctive feature, which has 
hitherto remained unnoticed by most of the scholars, is the size 
of folio on which the alleged earlier form of MuhMantra has been 
recorded. On close examination we find that its size is 
diametrically different from that of the Pothi. The facsimile of 
the folio in question is a clear proof in itself that its dimensions 
are quite at variance with the other folios of the Pothi. Evidently, 
it was not an integral part of the original Pothi. It seems that 
a dislodged folio of another manuscript has crept into the Guru 
Har Sahai Pothi, possible for safe keeping. Ironically the scholars 
of manuscriptology have failed to observe the above fact. Even 
some of them have jumped to conclude that it represents the 
earliest form of invocation used by the Sikh Panth. Since, 
antecedents of the folio in question are obscure, consequently its 
historical value is highly unreliable to determine the text of the 
Mul-Mantra of Sikh faith. 

vii. nAsAn 

8.1. In the new index prepared in 1625 C.E. (1682 Bk.) there 
was a reference : 

Nisan Sri Guru Arjan Ji ka. 
(signature of Sri Guru Arjan Dev Ji) 

But this is found nowhere in the Pothi. It exposes the claim of 
the Guru Har Sahai family that Pothi has come to them from 
Guru Arjan. Probably the custodians or scribe in their efforts to 
legitimise the Pothi and circulate it as genuine one wanted to 
procure the Nisan of the fifth Master, but failed. Absence of Nisan 
is a clear proof that the Pothi did not belong to the main Sikh 
tradition. 

ix. bhagat-bAni 

9.1. As reported Bhagat-bani formed the second part of the 
Pothi. Available accounts suggest that not all the Bhagats of the 
Adi Granth but only a few viz., Farid, Kabir, Namdev, Ravidas 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 370. 

2. Ibid., pp. 579-584. 
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and Surdas have found a place in it. 2 Secondly, not the whole 
writings of these Bhagats, but only selective padas have been 
scribed. While recording their writings, they have been addressed 
variously. For example, Kabir has been addressed as Ht cF3T W 7 
otyld diH'el or. Similarly, Namdev has been introduced as cFdl 
■<VH diH'«l oft. Only Ravidas has been entered 
as Bhagat. 1 Whether the distinction between the Bhagats was 
deliberate or Gosain for Kabir and Namdev was used in a casual 
manner, is difficult to be explained. Anyway, it reminds us of 
Miharban, who was in the habit of addressing the Bhagats as 
Gosains. 2 Significantly, the text of Bhagat-bani, as we will see 
later on, has not come from the main Sikh scriptural tradition. 

X. DATING THE POTHA 

10.1. Giani Gurdit Singh assumes that the first part of the Pothi 
dates back to the times of Guru Nanak. 3 Recently, Gurinder 
Singh Mann has argued that earlier part of the Pothi must have 
been scribed prior to 1570 C.E. He also feels that the latter part 
must have been scribed after the succession of Guru Ram Das, 
i.e., 1574 C.E. Irrespective of its parts and divisions, he assumes 
that the Pothi certainly antedated the compilation of Adi 
Granth in 1604 C.E. 4 Though, except in the case of a few 
compositions, to find out the chronology of Guru Nanak's hymns 
is an elusive issue, yet on the basis oiraga Tukharibeing at the 
end of first section and on the evidence oiPuratan Janamsakhi, 
it has been argued that the Pothi is relatively of earlier origin. 5 
Significantly, in raga Tukhari, Guru Nanak has made a 
reference to Halley's comet, which appeared in Guru Nanak's life- 
time in August- September 1531. 6 It helps us to suggest that the 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 579. 

2. Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji, pp. 154-157. 

3. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit, pp. 370, 560, 565. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 48, 50-51. 

5. Ibid., p. 50. 

6. 3 T 3 T "zfmr WM 1 " fe§ 7&fa fAd'TM'-tf 1 " cPH ii AGGS, p. 1110. We are 
extremely thankful to S. Pal Singh Purewal of Edmonton, Canada, 
for working out the date. He shared this observation in one of our 
discussions on the Sikh calendar while he was on his visit to 
Amritsar to attend the World Sikh Conference in September 1995. 
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hymns entered in Tukhari mode were composed in or around 1531 
C.E. If the position taken by us is true then to conclude that Guru 
Nanak did not compose any hymn during the last eight years of his 
life, looks to be ridiculous. Evidently, the closing of the first section 
of the Pothi at Tukhari mode in no way points to its earlier origin. 

10.2. The internal evidence contained in the Pothi instead of 
suggesting its earlier origin, points to the contrary. As reported by 
G. B. Singh in 1944, at the beginning of the Potiiiimmediately after 
the tatkara (index), on five folios, five different dates with some 
writings have been recorded. Of them the first referred to 1 595 Bk. 
(1 538 C. E.) and the last of 166 1 Bk. 1 Probably these dates referred 
to the passing away dates (tjfddd Hdl HdHVrOe) of the Sikh Gurus 
up to Guru Arjan. Anyway the above fact helps to conclude that the 
Pothi is certainly apost-1606 C.E. product. We are also informed 
that alongwith the passing away dates of the first five Gurus, 
Prithi Chand' s death which occurred in April, 1618C.E., has also 
been recorded. 2 Another date i.e., July 1618, relating to family 
accounts entered in the Pothi reads as : 

H£.?M tf A§HII 

H§ wf&W || 
furra HUt£ few ^ HfoWII 3 
Sammat 1675 Sawan Vadi Naus. 
Sabane de kahe sau paiia. 
Hisab mahine chhia da melia. 
[Sawan Vadi 9, 1675 (July 1618) on Sabana's 
recommendation received the amount of (Rs.) 
100. Account of six months computed.] 

Furthermore, the new index which was completed on July 10, 
1625, has been recorded as follows : 

•ms Him w^z H ddofd 1 fofwii 4 

Sambatu 1682 Sawan Vadi 1 tatkara nawan 
likhia. 

[On Sawan Vadi 1, 1682 Bk. (July 10, 1625) 
afresh index prepared.] 

1. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, p. 22. 

2. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 558. 

3. Ibid., p. 583. 

4. Ibid., pp. 370, 582. 
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Traces of Miharban's writings in the Pothi confirm that it 
continued to be scribed during his lifetime. Thus, the internal 
evidence of the Pothi, establishes beyond any doubt that it had 
been recorded between 1606 and 1625 C.E., and in no way 
antedated the Adi Granth i.e., 1604 C.E. The scholars who 
consider it of pre _ scriptural Sikh tradition are either ignoring the 
vital internal evidence or they are deliberately suppressing the 
facts. 

XI. ORTHOGRAPHY 

11.1. To determine the period of a manuscript on the basis of 
orthography, spellings and style of writing, is a very tricky issue 
about which nothing can be said with certainty, only conjectures 
are possible on this count. Above all due to regional, dialectal, 
educational or personal leanings the scribe may not be following 
the prevalent method in its totality. Nevertheless, the orthography 
of the Pothi has also been taken as an argument to prove its 
earlier origin. 1 As noticed by the scholar, who has examined it 
for fairly a good time, scribing has been done in various hands. 2 
The Gurmukhi of Takari character has also been used. 3 From 
the facsimiles, a distinctive style of orthography is quite obvious. 
Like the Hukamnamas of Guru Hargobind, the letters have not 
been joined but separated at the head. The handwriting of the 
facsimiles bearing the demise dates and pada of Kabir is 
identical. For the vowel sign of Kanna (ohr) instead of a vertical 
line, a dot has been employed. The consonants s?c!> ^cJ W bear the 
Devanagari character. Some salokas written in Sanskrit have 
also been noticed. 4 It suggests that the scribe was well-versed in 
Sanskrit also. Comparison of the orthography of the Pothi with 
that of the Hukamnamas of the Sikh Gurus, proves that it is 
very similar to the Gurmukhi script used in the Hukamnama 
of Baba Gurdita, the elder son of the sixth Master. 1 On the basis 
of orthography, the scribing of Pothi can not be stretched back 



1. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 47. 

2. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, p. 22. Also 
see Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 370. 

3. Giani Gurdit Singh, op.cit., p. 371. 

4. Ibid., p. 561. 
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to pre-Guru Hargobind times. 

XII. SCRIBE 

12.1. In the Pothi no colophon indicating the scribe, date and 
place of writing, has been noticed. Sometimes, Lakhmi Chand, 
the younger son of Guru Nanak has been associated with its 
scribing. 2 But no internal and external evidence corroborates the 
above view. Moreover, text scribed in different hands has been 
found in it. Obviously, more than one scribe has been associated 
to record it. Giani Gurdit Singh feels that latter part of the Pothi 
has been prepared by Miharban. 3 Though, in the absence of 
colophon it may be only a conjecture, yet on the basis of internal 
evidence i.e., inclusion of Prithi Chand's death date alongwith 
the writings of Miharban, 4 we have strong reason to believe that 
at some stage Miharban or someone from his family was closely 
associated with its scribing. 

XIII. TEXTUAL VARIANTS 

13.1. In the absence of the Pothi itself, its textual analysis is 
absolutely impossible and looks to be unacademic as well. Full 
text even of a single hymn of Guru Nanak and his successors 
has not been made available. A few specimens of Bhagat-bani 
belonging to Farid, Kabir, Ravidas, Namdev and Surdas, have 
been reported. Comparison of these specimens, with that of the 
Adi Granth, depicts various variants in the text. 

13.2. Some of the variants belong to the raga pattern. For 
example two padas of Namdev, namely VfiJ W]l VRj^ HtTS^H H'^£> 
and Tra'ureumlfW have been entered into Gauri Ramkali, 5 while 
in the Adi Granth they have been recorded under Mali Gauri. 6 
Significantly, in the Adi Granth, Gauri Ramkali mode has not 
been used. Evidently, the above padas of Namdev belong to a 
different musical tradition than that of the Adi Granth. 



1. Ganda Singh, Hukamname, pp. 62-69. 

2. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Gra*th Sahib, p. 558. 

3. Ibid., pp. 560-561. 

4. Ibid., pp. 107, 558. 

5. Ibid., p. 583. 

6. AGGS, p. 988. 
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13.3. We also observe that index lines of some padas are different 
than that of the Adi Granth. In the Pothi, a pada of Kabir takes 
off from ?T§ HU V3\ 7^ HU wt, 1 while in the Adi Gran th it begins 
from fej TO HU ufo ^ Similarly, one of the padas of Namdev 
starts from Udftff fHd^' ufo oT 7Tfe, 2 but in the Adi Granth it has 
U fn<jq' o(d0 Hd tfe\ Obviously, these variations are also of musical 
nature, which again suggest that the Pothi belongs to a different 
musical tradition. 

13.4. Various modifications in the text to replace the syllables and 
phrases have been introduced. Even to change the expression and 
its meaning, the text has been revised. To illustrate it an example 
of Kabir's saloka will suffice : 

orafo Hfddjd H# HUH IW H VPfu© §oT I 

fod" M'dld Ut ¥UH fH? Ulfe§ vt Hon 

fed" M'dld Ut ¥UH fW? UTfe§ vt oTUH <§oT I 

Hfddjd TT^T HUH BoT H wf3§ I 

fod" M'fdld ffe fUTU VUT 7^J\ rTO I 3 

To appreciate the variants in the above text readers are referred 
to two salokas of Kabir found in the Adi Granth. 4 Acursory glance 
at the above salokas reveals that the text in the Pothi has been 
reworked and to change the expression fillers have been 
introduced. Though one line to the text has been added, yet it 
lacks rythm and does not make any sense. 

13.5. From the available data we find that six padas of extra- 
canonical nature attributed to Kabir, Namdev and Ravidas have 
been entered into the Pothi. 5 Significantly, two padas, one each 
attributed to Kabir and Namdev, clearly represent Krishna- 
bhakti tendencies. 6 If the Pothi had been prepared under the 
supervision of the Sikh Gurus or it represents the early Sikh 
scriptural tradition, then why have the extra-canonical padas of 
the Bhagats, not found a place in the Adi Granth ? Only a group 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Gra*th Sahib, p. 580. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., p. 582. 

4. AGGS, pp. 1372, 1374. 

5. See infra Appendix II. 

6. Giani Gurdit Singh, op. tit, pp. 581-583. For the text of these 
padas, see infra Appendix II. 
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or person dedicated to Krishna -bhakti would like to make these 
padas a part of their scripture, which in the case of Sikh Gurus, 
was totally unthinkable. It is worth noting that Krishna-bhakti 
has been a favourite and predominant feature of the Mini 
literature produced under Miharban and his descendants. 1 
Krishna-bhakti elements in the Pothi establish its close contact 
with the rivals of Guru Arjan. It nullifies its claim of belonging 
to the early Sikh scriptural tradition nurtured by the Sikh 
Gurus. 

13.6. Of the 38 salokas recorded under the authorship of Shaikh 
Farid, many of them are of dubious character. 2 Their text instead 
of conforming to the Adi Granth has resemblance with the text 
of HH&Wf.Gdlx? oio a late 17th century work authored by Miharban 
or his descendants. 3 Secondly, the authorship of saloka No. 38 

ofl" «'o(dl), which belongs to Kabir 4 has been wrongly 
entered here as that of Farid. Thirdly, poetry of some of the 
salokas viz., serial No. 28 to 37, is so immature that it lacks 
the characteristics of the diction of Farid. It seems some 
unauthentic or extra-canonical salokas of Kabir have also got 
currency under the name of Farid. While recording these salokas 
in the Pothi, the scribe or compiler has miserably failed to check 
their origin. 

13.7. From the above facts we can safely conclude that neither 
the text of the Pothi belonged to the main Sikh tradition nor it 
was remotely concerned with the sources of the Adi Granth', 
rather it belonged to a different tradition. 

XIV. CONCLUSIONS 

14. 1. In retrospect we can say that in order to enhance their socio - 
religious clout as well as to appropriate maximum public 
offerings, the Sodhi family of Guru Har Sahai had circulated the 
Pothi in their possession as the original one belonging to Guru 

1. Goshti Guru Miharvanu, pp. 227-337. 

2. For the text of these salokas entered under the authorship of 
Shaikh Farid, see infra Appendix III. 

3. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 109; also see 
Inder Singh Charkarvarti, ed., Masle Shaikh Farid Ke. 

4. AGGS, p. 1369. 
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Nanak. Contrary to the claim of the family, the Pothi's movement 
from Guru Arjan to Prithi Chand or his son, Miharban, is highly 
debatable. Since Giani Gurdit Singh, who had fairly good time 
to examine it, was unable to scrutinise it fully, especially the 
earlier part, so his exercise to divide it into three parts, looks 
to be quite arbitrary Significantly, its various parts have not 
been assigned separate folio numbers but the whole Pothi has 
folios marked in continuous order. Internal evidence contained 
in the Pothi, i.e., mention of Prithi Chand's date of death which 
occurred in 1619 C.E., an entry of 1618 C.E. relating to the family 
accounts and reference to new index prepared in 1625 C.E., 
suggest that it had its origin in the post Adi Granth period. Most 
probably its scribing took place between 1606-1625 C.E. Even, 
some of its portions continued to be scribed during the lifetime 
of Miharban. 

14.2. Some of the internal features of the Pothi viz., use of Mul- 
Mantra identical to the Minas, entry of Prithi Chand's date of 
death, to address the Bhagats as Gosains on the Mina pattern, 
inclusion of Miharban's writings, resemblance of Shaikh Farid's 
saloka with the text ofWWB/.sc/?f # authored by Miharban, or 
his descendants, inclusion of Krishna-bhakti poetry, etc., are 
some of the strong reasons which suggest that it has originated 
at the rival camp to Guru Arjan. Consequently, its production 
in no way can be attributed to Guru Nanak and his early 
successors. Instead of representing main Sikh tradition it is 
closely related to the fissiparous tendencies spearheaded by the 
rivals of the Sikh Gurus, especially the Minas. The text of 
Bhagat-bani included in it certainly belonged to a different 
tradition other than the Adi Granth. Actually, the Pothi 
represented a different tradition, which had been developed and 
nurtured by the Minas. To call it a document of pre-scriptural 
Sikh tradition originating from the time of Guru Nanak is 
absolutely unwarranted and uncalled for. 
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APPENDIX I CHAP 2 

DESCRIPTION OF GURU HAR SAHAI POTHI 
BY A FRIEND OF G.B. SINGH 

13 DWB 1944^fertrT^ T £fe?TK ~3Y3 UcJ Hd'fy for fold'y £ 
tidHA oftd^ fRH e 7 7TH tret ora^"HHOTt I HTf HHsid fffuf ffte fiHAH' 

wh oree es h Mt' ee <sfdG' fere ores »p§iir h ^3rra e 1 ? 
e<\ i eje TFfor h H<Frl" eut v ^ Hra 7 h>f wt tit ener fee ttee s i 
h iret en ftfe hh wt e ^ro" ved" it e£ i fore Hf fee gTTO nies 

^OT^^33tF3WW? ^te 7 ddold 1 e 1 »M rT^ ddo(d 

e funi ^trfe»r ^trfe»r nfe»r ^fn e^ or? ferft fotrfoei for?r 

fwufdttl ddlo( 1595WWtrotl66ltlfojfet| l «l H'.£ dJdH^'We'' 

fee ?r oreot »fd ^it w oreot >re itsr V3i=rT 7^ut eiet I ddoid 
fee wt e # h 3" §ve ^eoi en era ue >hhw fee ged" £ i iret e »ntfra 
fee h or ^it ftfg 1 hi? ere fore £ i for?r ^efa»r et fowt wt 
foid'y ^w^yelei ^eferre 7 H'yld ^diddi enfoexTfefoee i ve 
fvsw ^e^" or? m ee e?n 

fed^ wt for e% et fotrd rate e i=r fd?r w et fotft e i feifT 
ejewt fte ue ofo ^ fore e 7 ^er wfrxr e fe tth? ifferw rat" i 
ofo g+ fero ^ fpfH defr fa" eres H'Toy' fee eet e i ve ofo 
^ ee? »f75er wser £ d" ?5er hw yet»r rat i fowt Ayyl ^e fte 
fRHdefrereg H'fdyi fee eet e i ee h£ ye »ra w+ dor Hde^ es i 
fe? »re>fl" e e% e fet fee Hde^ fee^ feg ^ir ur? ei 

wt et e 7 ?^ ged" tfHd T e w ged" w ^eot »ft wir efe ere ^ i 
>rat ^Fe wt for irefe gte e i 

(rtujjdTW wfuw whr Jfefe" y7^'d z/iy 22^23; 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE NOTE: 

On the day of Baisakhi, April 13, 1944, I watched a book 
at Guru Har Sahai, which is known as the Pothi. Guru Jaswant 
Singh in whose custody it is, displays it on the day of Baisakhi 
for 3-4 hours and the people from far and wide visit here to have 
a glimpse of it and make an offering. Guru Sahib dressed up in 
chola, selhi and topi remains for the whole time in attendance 
to sit near the Pothi. For about ten minutes, I had an opportunity 
to examine it by turning its various folios. In the beginning of 
it like the volumes of (Adi ) Granth Sahib, it has index (tatkara ) 
of Bani according to the raga pattern. Further after the index 
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there are few writings on five different folios. First of these is 
the date of 1595 (Bk.) and the last is of 1661 (Bk.). As the writing 
is not in an intelligible Gurmukhi and the folios being worn out, 
I could not decipher it. The index reveals that the Pothi has above 
600 folios but actually their number is much more. It appears 
that towards the end about 100 folios have been added later on. 
Penmanship of these folios is quite different than that of the 
Pothi. The folios are in the size of 10" x 7". But the folios added 
later on seems to be larger in size. 

The scribing of the Pothi is not in a single hand, two or 
three scribes have done it. The script is Gurmukhi but at many 
places style of orthography is such that it cannot be deciphered 
easily. 

At many places as is the case with the (Adi) Granth, the 
letters have been joined at the head but at many places they have 
been separated and some of the vowel signs are not complete. Like 
the volumes of the (Adi ) Granth text is written vertically. On 
each folio there are eight to twelve lines. Even the columns of 
text scribed by a single scribe are not at equal space. 

The shape of the Pothi is very poor and many of the folios 
have been reduced nearly to a half. In my opinion, the Pothi is 
an old volume (of the Adi Granth). 

(Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, pp. 22-23) 

APPENDIX II CHAP. 2 

EXTRA- CANONICAL PADAS OF THE BHAGATS IN 
GURU HAR SAHAI POTHI 

1. wz\ fw$ orafo 

fen W3\ gvrftj # 'HH^HI ife ~S¥ oTZT few UH I 

cRT t ft Wfe 7*31$ I WfUZ ~3 0T5J 7y oTH^ milTO^I! 

Vte oft HK UTfo WW I Hfcl W W§ WJ VnT II3II 

3H§ wvs" wx tffo i ws tfe £h or didtiA wz§ i 
oRra orafo »ra few fytd'dl i vh ^bth wt uwt iisiiuii 

2. WZ\ HA'fHdl »>T33t orafe dJH'yl oft II 

ws w^r ^g^rT frj H¥ ^tt iiiii 

WW WH 13W W33t ofU^ WdTS c?g TO II 
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HOT WW ofUH H^r rT?>H 77 % IIHU^II 

OT ferT ¥3TH oTfe^T ora Wt gtUH f3T»P77t orawt I 

T-TFT W ^HloT ^Tfe^T Hfo§ Wife H3TfSt o^^t IPII 

OTJ dd<Vo(H irfc»f ^for W oT§ g^FT I 

H OT oRF 77 fHOT H fFT77 O^'fcW ytOTF? II3II 

^€oft 77577 >HOT OxStJA BoTHfe V77 WJ II 

oTiT o^fo feof ffW >OTT§ Vrgr »1'^'dl^<i f77W II 

3. orata 

W ora^ H77H 77^1 

rra rtfrf HrWSW fefw feWH 77 VFUt IIOT^II 
H^tft ftrfw FTUH Ufe W fads/ 9 ITU of>T# I 
V# ~3 VTOt tFTTt TTtft WTH oft fe>>r# I 

%U 3§ »f3T >n77 H77 wfu fo? ?FOTI 

%U ~3& w^ fsw^ w$ h Hvr? frp>r77 1 

oTUH orafe feH oRj>H StfH tflTTH Ff5 T ot II3II 

4. ^grfg^ 7tw§ 

H77 W feut oraH HUT I OTH OTkT frr§ ora^t #3T I 
f77H WH3 9/fe IFU oO-Ffe I 770* tWitfe Hill 

w fgp>T77 mr t hotT^t i ¥H £g gm ora hit wt»r nau^ii 

77^ oRTbXH ft ^rfc >XW I 9^ oT tTH Hfew fe^ WoF I 

ufe ^gr^ ot few i w 77^ ftra 1 

i=T3T TT ^ oTH I Bm TTT-T # 77Ut HHOT I 

5. o^BT UA'lHdl >XWt Ft H 7TM dJH'yl oft 

or? oTO oft HWt OT H77 s/'-^dl I 

OTt tJ^OToT 77^ OTt I 77fofc >>OT oT 77^ OT I 

W tT3Tt »OT3t W H^ft W I at% gfa9 B^H »fOT 77Ut ^rF 11111 

fo? HTToTCo! gfoWoT 77W *PHW f773H oTB I 

TT K77 ftPH T 77 TO UoTHfo ^3 I 

77^ ot WHt VHf OT I 

6. o^BT #B§; dfWtl'H 

fTiddJT) ot UJ77 »rfe I SUt Hfe ofetgr wfs II3II 

rTiH ^ W I ¥UTH UH VS Pa^'H I 

W W OtJdTd OTt Hfdl H77 dT^tJ'H oRT W II8II 

(The text of above padas has been taken from Giani 

Gurdit Singh, 

'Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib', pp. 581S3) 
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APPENDIX III CHAP 2 
SHAIKH FARID'S SALOKASFOUND IN GURU HAR SAHAI POTM 

^#er HUft feofFt TO fBTH ffK§H I 
H¥ WftBt frT^ H gt§H Mill 
<^dl t! 1 SUt tTtW 3Ht ttg\ H3H I 

h Ki=r r ¥fe>>r gp>r feen i 

UTtT >TO offa tf§ >HHWr fe^ fetFFJIRII 

few ttfe'yl'H ft SVU VRT II3II 
^#er H'dld 1 Ht H 7 rT3T d'ddl feF¥ I 

frrat feHdd ?> ora^ # h >r$ 11311 
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^TO TOT f%TOJ # H5t TJ3 s/99<S II8II 
TOT^ TTO fHd'd TO Ufg offer IT^Ht HrfH I 
fefe»F TOT TOTOT yfe»T fora TOH IIMII 
TOT^ W HTOTT TOT»T §/TO >fa oftf I 

§■# fr ^fe ?> »t^tot fro wrii^n 

toTut fet fa M fa§; tflTst f' nfeOfo i 

# TOfa»T W5 TOT H »TR ^dldfd 11.911 

toT^ ?w ^frw TO3»r >r?5ora i 
fufe^ fae f ^ro to ntii 
toT^ ^tz to? wfc»r to TOT oRTO | 
r#?fc»F tot toj»t Hfe»T TOT toji 

»TFT fa offo fa TO fotf H75oT WFSi" TOV I 

3" fFTH ^" UTO& TO^ TO #g||tf|| 

TOfar tid^'H #fafc»F fe5H H«lfeWI 

TO5U iTFTO §TO TO TO oOFW I 

QdJcVd' TO HTO>tf d_l<Vd' W fcPK* TO5 ll^oll 

TOfar oTO H# oRfe oTW #H I 

d_l<Vdl ¥fa>F H fTO WoT TTO: TO#H imil 

TOfa 7 h om »f?TO5 feir M >hto ^ui 

trot W^t TO HTTO ^ oTW ^U 
ITrT fdH'O §UJ# fTO faw 

toT^ ^fet»r ?5tr ^nfe ufa7r fro fro>>ri 

fTO TO TOfc fTO oTU TOkT dO^l^T II18II 
H ^fat»T f^JT H HTO5 ITOH 
HTOS' ^tFS fa§ TO* fa tf^ TOTWT IHMII 
fat ofWmT fetfbrr H H gfer 1THI 

to fifasr to #e^t ^ fowt tot in£n 
totut fFT3 faro? us to! tto fotrfei 

>Tf5oT fa ontf Hdlti 1 H TOT #tF TOF »fTO 11^511 
ftfe fW3T oTTOT U^r ^ olrioCfy I 
TOT fa£ OTff fpfe^t oT^ HHTOH IRtll 
fFTe TO?t TO W rTTO rTTOI 

TOT TT TOfJ oTO # TO? TO? II ^ tf II 

tffiVTO fatft ydHM'd # ^ TOt»TOI 
TOT^ ftfet ife^t H H y^ WIT HUTO IRON 
TOT? 7 TO5t TOJ VtTO ~3 HTO H TTOT I 
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UI^t H^TfT 3Td H wfijHT WU' fed'dl IR^II 
^TOJT oR^ IFfel Hjftt of§^ ^P>F# I 

77^ 'XTra' # BH 7 HH fo"7 7) I 

¥75 UHT H'ddldl HrTOH fan H^TO f%H 77 »F# 
^TOJt H ^fa rTCPrT urat»T TOP>T TO Ip?^ I 

feH WFK H TO Pdd'd IR8II 

^TOJT ^t #U 77 H'fdlO HktStdri HMh 
H3§35 feH'Td^T H TO 7) feHPdG II3MII 

^#er ^ro^t^r oP7jp>r w (to 1- ) w uj^t»r77 i 

W3T77 fe7T H7^oF oTOT 77 H '<£[>> 

U77 TO M75oT trat 77 off 113.911 

fe»T 3H ftw 77Ut H'Tidb fe H77g fyH'dl Vt? I 

opgre Uf77 HH Uf77t7i Uf77 UW fw^ I 

»ffofo utw gfn TO75 fe" fm fwt era iRtn 
onw opgre ¥fe»T75 »ra hh wet utet i 
fey77t set h TO7i e 5§ yp>r ^ iptJii 

oTcf cKf fetT7)t f3T§75 TO TO > H^f5 T fe' I 

HfW W ST5t TTd75 VHPtf 7 fotft 77 ^FTE H3o|| 

wtt or§ vhp>t fefe §vg ftw TTfFH II 

rTS 3" HTTS ylddb TOt 77?? UTOf 113^11 
TFfTTT 3>ra t^ff? oT§75 WTF3 tt f377 §77 1 

^ opgre irfe towh oralw t77 113311 

TO 3H HPX^ HoT U75 ?tf77 of§ t UTE II33II 
oTZF ora^ y?3H feTO of?W fstfg oft | 
gfttfH ^fo HdMdOb H "LfteH 3Tfo W II38II 
EoTHTOJ 6 For HUH tjfe TT^H I 

EoT Uffe ?TE U75 ? HUH feo!" DfH II3MII 
VWoT H VUJ y'ddl6 WHf77 oraH fedo('Q I 
¥§IF trfo75 fWH TTST77 113^11 

U&oF H ^ y'ddlb H Ujg »T# ^ I 

yil'^' f5P>T offe H W ^ rTT©" I 
VteH HS Hfe rT r 77T > >ra75 HH fyddd TO #77 1 

577 oft rt'oldlA HWoTH t fe77 §77 II35II 
^TJ\ gf>7 oft rt^dlb 75^t off wfo I 
Hfe gfH ira ^FU ^7i ?Fft Wfd N3tll 

(Tie text of above salokas has been taken from Giani Gurdit Singh, 
'Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib', pp. 371-73) 
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THE GOINDWAL POTHIS 
MYTH AND REALITY 

I. INTRODUCTION 

1.1. Some of the traditional Sikh sources describe that before 
embarking on the compilation of the Adi Granth, Guru Arjan 
approached Baba Mohan to lend the Pothis, which were said to 
have been prepared under the guidance of Guru Amar Das. At 
present the two Pothis, popularly known as the Goindwal or Babe 
Mohan Walian Pothian, are in the possession of two Bhalla 
families, who claim them as an inherited one from the days of 
Baba Mohan through successive generations. Several scholars 
have commented upon them in various contexts but their views, 
especially in regard to the role of Pothis in the codification of the 
Adi Granth, are so divergent, that they are hard to be reconciled 1 . 

1. Some scholars have assigned a primary role to the Goindwal Pothis in 
the codification of the Adi Granth in 1604 C.E. For details, see Bawa 
Prem Singh Hoti, Mohan Pothian (ed. Gursharan Kaur Jaggi), 
Alochana, Oct. -Dec. 1984; Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib; Piara Singh Padam, Guru Granth Parkash. Besides, a host of 
scholars have commented upon them on the basis of Bawa Prem 
Singh's study. Recently, some scholars have again reiterated their 
significance in the compilation of the Adi Granth; see Pashaura Singh, 
The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth and Gurinder Singh Mann, 
The Making of Sikh Scripture and also his The Goindval Pothis •' The 
Earliest Extant Sources of the Sikh Canon; hereafter cited as The 
Goindval Pothis. On the other hand some scholars feel that the extant 
Goindwal Pothis owe their origin to sectarian developments within 
Sikhism and have been of no use for Guru Arjan in compiling the Adi 
Granth. For details, see Sahib Singh, Adi BirBare; Harnam Das Udasi, 
Puratani Biran te Vichar; Randhir Singh, 'Bhai Gurdas Bhalla Da 
Jiwan'; Daljeet Singh and Kharak Singh, 'Goindwal Pothis Post 1595 
Production' and also see m- 
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For proper analysis of the Pothis and judging their importance 
in the compilation of the Sikh scripture, it is necessary to know, 
in brief, the history of their origin. 

II. CUSTODIANS 

2.1. The Bhalla families, nowadays settled at Jalandhar and 
Pinjore, have one Pothi each in their possession. These Pothis 
are collectively known as Goindwal Pothis, the name derived 
from the village of Goindwal, district Amritsar, with which they 
have been associated because of their origin. Both the families 
trace their lineage from Guru Amar Das. Family claims as well 
as the genealogical tables of the Bhallas confirm that they are 
the direct descendants of Baba Mohan, the eldest son of Guru 
Amar Das. 1 The history of the Bhalla family at Jalandhar can 
easily be traced back to Goindwal, where one of their ancestors, 
Bawa Mela Singh used to supervise a religious establishment 
associated with Baba Anand, son of Mohri and grandson of Guru 
Amar Das. 2 There he had in his possession two Pothis said to 
have been scribed by Sahansar Ram, a grandson of the third 
Master. Bawa Mela Singh had two brothers, namely Bawa Dalip 
Chand and Bawa Chanan Mai, who at some stage of history left 
Goindwal to settle at Ahiyapur, a village in district Hoshiarpur. 
As stated by Bawa Prem Singh, in 1924 C.E., Bawa Mela Singh 
of Goindwal, handed over one of the Pothis to his brother, Bawa 
Dalip Chand of Ahiyapur, which subsequently came to be known 
as the Ahiyapur Pothi. 3 In the 1980s the Ahiyapur Bhalla family 

w Giani Bachitar Singh, ed., Planned Attack on Aad Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib. Though, Piar Singh considers them to be old manuscripts but 
does not find any role for them in the compilation of Adi Granth by 
Guru Arjan, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 112. 

1. The genealogical tables of the Bhallas confirm that both the families 
have common origin i.e., Baba Mohan. We are thankful to Dr. Jasbir 
Singh Bhalla, Librarian, Baba Buddha College, Bir Sahib, Amritsar, for 
making available these tables. 

2. Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, pp. 427, 1172; Bawa Prem Singh, 
Mohan Pothian, p. 26. 

3. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, p. 26. Since, the Pothi is better 
known in literary circles as the Ahiyapur Pothi, so we have retained 
the name in our study. 
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shifted to Jalandhar, where Vinod Kumar Bhalla, the present 
head of the family, is in possession of a Pothi inherited from his 
ancestors. The family used to display it on Sangrand (first day 
of every month of the solar calendar) but at presently they no 
more observe the custom to allow the people to pay their 
obeisance. 1 

2.2. The second Bhalla family's origin can also be traced back 
to Baba Mohan. 2 Bawa Bhagat Singh, the father of Kanwarjit 
Singh, the present head of the family, got a Pothi from Bawa Mela 
Singh of Goindwal. In 1940 C.E., he carried it to Hoti Mardan 
in N.W.F.P. 3 After the partition of India, he migrated to Patiala 
and then to Pinjore, to finally settle there. Presently, the Pinjore 
family headed by Kanwarjit Singh Bhalla, has in its possession 
a Pothi, which is known as the Pinjore Pothi. 4 The family has 
continued the practice to display it on Puranmasi, the full moon 
day of every month of the lunar calendar. 

III. HISTORY OF THE POTHIS 

3.1. Though, the Goindwal Pothis are said to have been the basis 
for compiling the Adi Granth in 1604 C.E., yet no contemporary 
or near contemporary source of Sikh history alludes to them. 
Interestingly, quite a number of old manuscripts of the Adi Granth, 
have preserved some important annotations such as : rWOT3 T HtT r H 
i=rl§ few ^HtfH 7 or ?>orw, Nisan of the Sikh Gurus, etc., which 
provide significant insights into the codification of the Sikh 
scripture. Surprisingly, no reference to the Goindwal Pothism. any 
context and form have been found recorded anywhere in the old 
manuscripts of Sikh scripture. Evidently, the early history of the 
Pothis is quite obscure, hard and hard to be reconciled to the claims 

1. The family of Vinod Kumar Bhalla now resides at 371, Lajpat Nagar, 
Jalandhar. 

2. Compare the genealogical tables of the Bhallas as mentioned in 
footnote 1, p. 90. 

3. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, p. 26. 

4. The family now lives at Sunder Kutia, Pinjore (near Chandigarh), Distt. 
Panchkula, Haryana. Since, the Pothi in possession of the family in 
question is known as the Pinjore Pothi, so we have referred to it as 
such in our study. 
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of their custodians. 

3.2. The first reference to the Goindwal Pothis occurs in 
Mahima Parkash, a Bhalla tradition recorded by Sarup Das 
Bhalla in 1776 C.E. It states that during the pontificate of Guru 
Amar Das, his grandson, Sahansar Ram (son of Baba Mohan), 
used to scribe the Bani of the Sikh Gurus. 1 When Guru Arjan 
initiated the codification of the Adi Granth, Bhai Gurdas 
requested him to procure the Pothis of Gurbani in the possession 
of Sahansar Ram at Goindwal. 2 The tradition goes on to describe 
that, subsequently Guru Arjan visited Goindwal to request 
Sahansar Ram to lend the Pothis, which he declined. 3 Here Sarup 
Das Bhalla introduces Baba Mohan, who on being moved by the 
praise showered on him by the fifth Master, intervenes to 
persuade his son Sahansar Ram to hand over the Pothis to Guru 
Arjan. 4 Guru Arjan's following hymn : 

HUA vfej HUW W3 7 II 

HUA HUfe tW 7 ^ tTT© XJBH HW II 

HU?7 3t WTU fcSd'ttl II 

HUA -3 W7&J tft H¥ H^wt II 

i-RJ7> BIT HdHdlfd fw# ^BH ftlW II 
VRTS tTH £fc A W# BIT mrfu PcS^'cS' II 

H ^fWF H<? ira^H II 

HUA VB HTH Hfe H 7 ^ II 5 

is alleged to have been sung at Goindwal in praise of Baba Mohan. 
This hymn has been at the centre of the effort to signify Guru 
Arjan's concern for the Goindwal Pothis. 6 Nevertheless, Prof. 

1. Samp Das Bhalla, Mahima Parkash, p. 208. 

2. Ibid., p. 358. 

3. Ibid., pp. 359-60. 

4. Ibid., p. 360. 

5. AGGS, p. 248. 

6. The contemporary Sikh sources, Varan Bhai Gurdas and even later 
sources, namely Das Gur Katha (Kavi Kankan) and Bansawali Nama 
(Kesar Singh Chhibbar), do not make reference to the above incident. 
However, later Sikh sources beginning from Sikhan Di Bhagat Mala, 
Gurbilas Chhevin Patshahi (Sohan) and Sri Gur Partap Suraj Granth 
(Bhai Santokh Singh) have depicted the episode in a dramatic way. 
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Sahib Singh has logically and convincingly refuted the above 
version, but still some scholars have taken the authenticity of 
the Bhalla tradition for granted. 1 They have not realised that 
name of Sahansar Ram, the scribe of the Pothis, has been 
obliterated to highlight the role of Baba Mohan in the codification 
of the Adi Granth. "Why did it occur ?" is a moot question to be 
addressed. Secondly, if Baba Mohan had been so helpful, then 
Bhai Gurdas, who had a major role in the editing of the Adi 
Granth, would not have enumerated him among the rivals of the 
Sikh Gurus to remark as HU^ on-TW 7 tlfcw. 2 Obviously, the story 
of Guru Arjan going all the way to Goindwal to get these Pothis 
from Baba Mohan, is a later concoction. 

3. 3. In consequence to the paucity of authentic information, the 
actual number of Goindwal Pothis has been shrouded in mystery. 
Anyway, we infer that there were more than one Pothi of Gurbani 
with Sahansar Ram at Goindwal. Some scholars have come 
forward with a novel idea to suggest that in his effort to claim 
for the Sikh tradition a status equal to that of its Indie and 
Semitic rivals, Guru Amar Das, had compiled the Sikh revelation 
in four volumes. 3 Presently, only two Pothis, one at Jalandhar 
and another at Pinjore said to be compiled under the guidance 
of third Master, are extant. There was a third Pothi in the 
possession of a woman of Katra Maha Singh, Amritsar, which 
was examined by Giani Gian Singh alone. 4 Dr. Mohan Singh 
Diwana in his letter to G.B. Singh, has informed that in 
December 1933, he had an opportunity to examine the Pothis at 
Goindwal. According to him, besides the Japuji and Rahiras, one 
Pothi included in it Sidh Goshti also. 5 As the Pinjore volume 
having Sidh Goshti, does not possess the Japuji, consequently Dr. 



1. Prof. Sahib Singh, Adi Bir Bare, pp. 82-84; W.H. McLeod also feels that 
the story is not genuine but apocryphal, see 'The Study of Sikh 
Literature' in John Stratton Hawley and Gurinder Singh Mann, eds., 
Studying the Sikhs '■ Issues for North America, pp. 54-55. 

2. Varan Bhai Gurdas, 26.33. 

3. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goindval Pothis, pp. 27-28. 

4. Giani Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, Vol. I, p. 394. 

5. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, p. 456. 
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Mohan Singh Diwana's observations are of little help to identify 
the number of Goindwal Pothis and their contents as well. Giani 
Gurdit Singh informs us that one of the Pothis belonging to 
Goindwal was given in dowry to a Bhalla daughter, married at 
Phagwara. 1 But, so far, it has not surfaced anywhere. Whether 
it was the same volume which Giani Gian Singh had examined 
at Amritsar in possession of a woman of Katra Maha Singh, is 
difficult to decide. The 12 ragas, namely Suhi, Parbhati, 
Dhanasari, Basant, Tilang, Bhairo, Maru, Kedara, Ramkali, 
Sorathi, Sarang and Malar included in the two extant Pothis 
coupled with the five ragas viz., Sri, Asa, Gauri, Wadhans and 
Kanra of the Pothi noticed by Giani Gian Singh do not account 
for the hymns in Bilawal, Gujri, Majh and Tukhari modes. 
Similarly all the Vars of first and third Gurus and the writings 
of various Bhagats in the above-mentioned modes, have not been 
reckoned with. If Sahansar Ram had endeavoured to compile all 
the available hymns of the Sikh Gurus up to the third Master, 
then the possibility of more volumes can not be ruled out. 
Unfortunately, nobody yet has noticed or retrieved them from 
oblivion. 

3.4.1. Except in the context of compilation of the Adi Granth, we 
do not hear much about the Goindwal Pothis. It is assumed, 
Sahansar Ram, the compiler, or his descendants at Goindwal, 
must have installed them at a religious place held by them. For 
centuries they remained in oblivion, unattended and unnoticed. 
Suddenly in 1895 C.E., one Bawa Budh Singh of Goindwal, 
carried one of the Pothis (now at Pinjore) to Patiala to display 
it to royal house and public as well. 2 Until 1924 C.E., both the 
extant volumes were fully secure in the custody of Bawa Mela 
Singh of Goindwal. 3 He had installed them at a religious place 
associated with Anand, son of Mohri and a grandson of Guru 
Amar Das. 4 In 1924 C.E., Bawa Mela Singh handed over one of 
the Pothis to his brother Bawa Dalip Chand of Ahiyapur, district 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 567-68. 

2. Giani Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, p. 394. 

3. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, p. 26. 

4. Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, pp. 427, 1172. 
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Hoshiarpur. 1 For a half century, it remained at Ahiyapur finally 
to move with the family to Jalandhar. 

3.4.2. The second Pothi which had been displayed at Patiala in 
1895 C.E., continued to be at Goindwal even though the religious 
place at which it was installed has come under the supervision 
of Gurdwara Committee of Goindwal. 2 Somehow in 1940 C.E., 
Bawa Bhagat Singh, probably in collusion with Bawa Mela 
Singh, got possession of it to remove it from Goindwal to take 
it to Hoti Mardan in N.W.F.P. 3 As a sequel to the partition of 
India in 1947, he migrated alongwith the Pothi to Patiala. After 
a few years stay at Patiala, Bawa Bhagat Singh again moved 
to Pinjore to finally settle there with the Pothi in his possession. 4 

3.4.3. The third Pothi, which is not at present retrievable had 
already moved out of Goindwal. It was in the custody of a woman 
residing at Katra Maha Singh, Amritsar, where towards the close 
of 19th century, Giani Gian Singh had a chance to examine it. 5 

3.4.4. Obviously, there is no certainty about the number of the 
Pothis. Though, scholars are inclined to believe that there were 
four Pothis in all, however the days, on which the remaining two 
Pothis were displayed are yet to be known. The extant Goindwal 
Pothis, have been in and out of Goindwal at the sweet will of their 
custodians. Even at the height of Gurdwara Reform Movement 
and ultimate takeover of Gurdwaras at Goindwal by the S.G.P.C., 
these volumes were fully secure there. Consequently, the major 
reason for their removal from Goindwal, was not the concern of 
its custodians to protect them from Akali activists. 6 Actually, 
intra-clan feuds of the Bhallas to possess them for pecuniary gain, 
was the root cause for their removal from Goindwal. This view 

1. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, p. 26. 

2. Kahn Singh Nabha completed his Mahan Kosh in 1926 C.E.; and 
subsequently it was published for the first time in 1930 C.E. He worked 
on the addenda between 1930 and 1938, which was appended to the 
second edition. Consequently, up to 1938 C.E., the Pothi remained at 
Goindwal though the Gurdwara at which it was displayed had come 
under the control of the Gurdwara Committee, see Mahan Kosh, 
p. 1172. 

3. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, p. 26. 

4. Gursharan Kaur Jaggi, Baba Mohan Walian Pothian, p. 18. 

5. Giani Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, p. 394. 

6. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 53. 
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is well - supported by the fact that to appropriate offerings not one 
but two different days, Sangrand and Puranmasi were fixed to 
display them to the public. 

IV. STUDIES ON THE POTHIS 

4. 1. The Goindwal Pothis have attracted a number of scholars 
who have been commenting upon them from time to time. 
Towards the end of 19th century, Giani Gian Singh was perhaps 
the first to examine the Pothis, one of which is untraceable so 
far. 1 It seems, he has scrutinized one of the volumes (now at 
Pinjore) from very close quarters but he knew only about the 
external features of the other viz., the ragas included in it. It 
is understood that Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha also had some vague 
idea of their contents, but unfortunately he has mixed up the 
contents of the Pinjore volume with that of the Ahiyapur. 2 
Dr. Mohan Singh Diwana claimed in a letter to G.B. Singh in 
December 1933, that he had gone through the Pothis at 
Goindwal, but his observations, as pointed out earlier, are not 
trustworthy. 3 G.B. Singh was very eager to scrutinize them 
personally, but due to non-accessibility of the Pothis, he could 
produce only superficial information obtained through the good 
offices of Bawa Prem Singh. 4 

4.2. In fact, the debate over the issues of Bhagat-bani, Ragmala 
etc., initiated by the Panch Khalsa Diwan, Bhasaur, Sangrur, 
coupled with the controversy over the Kartarpuri Bir in 
1926 C. E. , brought the Goindwal Pothis into sharp focus in Sikh 
scholarship. 8 As the Bhagat-bani had been a part of the Goindwal 
volumes, consequently Sikh scholars found them handy to refute 
Panch Khalsa Diwan's opinion about the Bhagats and their 

1. Giani Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, p. 394. 

2. Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, pp. 427, 1172. 

3. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, p. 456. 

4. Ibid., pp. 26-28. 

5. Established in 1907 C.E., Panch Khalsa Diwan, Bhasaur, vehemently 
advocated the expunging of the Bhagat-ba@i, from the Adi Guru 
Granth Sahib. Consequently, Babu Teja Singh, their chief protagonist, 
was excommunicated from the Sikh Panth on August 9, 1928, by an 
edict of the Sri Akal Takht Sahib. For a brief discussion over the 
controversies created by Panch Khalsa Diwan, Bhasaur, see Giani 
Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 460-63; also see 
Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, Vol. I, p. 350. 
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writings. In their enthusiasm to prove that Bhagafrbani has been 
a part of Sikh scripture long before the codification of the Adi 
Granth in 1604 C.E., they took the authenticity of these volumes 
for granted and did not bother to scrutinize them thoroughly and 
rigorously. Bawa Prem Singh who happened to be from the 
Bhallas, examined one of the Pothis for two days on February 
12, 18, 1945 at Hoti Mardan and the other on April 30, 1945 at 
Darapur, district Hoshiarpur. 1 Since, the Pothis were not easily 
accessible to scholars, and moreover the custodian did not allow 
them to be consulted for academic purposes, consequently they 
have been forced to rely upon Bawa Prem Singh's study. 2 Though, 
he laboured hard to report the external as well as internal 
features of the two extant Goindwal Pothis, yet he restrained 
himself to disclose some of the vital features, for example writings 
of Gulam Sada Sewak, Sharaf, etc., probably fearing that it would 
adversely affect their credibility. No doubt his study is useful but 
it needs to be used in a very cautious manner. 

4.3. In 1960, Prof. Pritam Singh relied upon the evidence of 
Goindwal Pothis to trace out the origin and history of the 
Gurmukhi script. 3 A few years back, Guru Nanak Dev 
University, Amritsar, assigned him a research project on these 
volumnes, the results of which are eagerly awaited by the 
scholars. 4 Among the modern scholars Giani Gurdit Singh has 
been most energetic to have access of these Pothis. Using his 
political clout and the resources of the Punjabi University, 
Patiala, he got the Ahiyapur Pothi photographed, copy of which 

1. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, pp. 23, 46. 

2. For example, to know about the status of Bhagat-bani, Bhai Jodh Singh 
has to rely on the information provided by Bawa Prem Singh, see 
Kartarpuri Bir De Darshan, pp. 125-26. Even, G.B. Singh had to 
approach Bawa Prem Singh to get information about these volumes, 
see Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Biran, pp. 27-29. 

3. Pritam Singh 'Gurmukhi Lipi' in Mohinder Singh Randhawa, ed., 
Punjab, pp. 387-410. 

4. About 8 years back Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar has assigned 
him a project on the extant Goindwal Pothis. Having completed his 
study on the Ahiyapur Pothi, he has submitted it to the University and 
it is in the process of Publication. When the present work was almost 
ready for the press, Prof. Pritam Singh's study of the Ahiyapur Pothi 
has come out. We have taken note of his observations of the Pothi as 
and when required. 
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is available with the University at Patiala. 1 No doubt, he has 
done yeoman service to the scholars interested in the text of 
Goindwal Pothis, but he has been so obsessed with the issue of 
Bhagat-bani that he did not see any reason to inquire into their 
authenticity 2 So far, western scholars of Sikh studies have not 
been able to examine these volumes. Approaching in a cautious 
manner, W.H. McLeod has pleaded for necessary research to find 
out the role of these Pothis in the compilation of the Adi Granth. 3 
In the recent past, these Pothis have been the focus of attention 
to determine their place in the codification of the Adi Granth. 
While some scholars consider them important documents which 
help us to understand the formation of early Sikh canon, 4 on the 
other hand there are some, who believe that the Goindwal Pothis 
do not belong to the main Sikh scriptural tradition and have been 
of no use for Guru Arjan in codifying the Adi Granth. 5 

V. EXTERNAL FEATURES 

5.1. Both the Goindwal Pothis are in the size of 24 x 35 cm. 
While the Ahiyapu r Pothi contains 300 folios, the Pinjore volume 

1. We are thankful to M.S. Johal, Secretary to Vice-Chancellor Punjabi 
University, Patiala for making available the photocopy, which has stood 
in good sted for our study. 

2. The major thrust of his study has been to prove that Bhagats were 
devotees of Guru Nanak and their writings have been an integral part 
of the Sikh scripture. 

3. W.H. McLeod, The Evolution of the Sikh Community, pp. 60-61; also see 
his recent article 'The Study of Sikh Literature' in John Stratton 
Hawley and Gurinder Singh Mann, eds. , Studying the Sikhs '■ Issues for 
North America, pp. 54-55. 

4. In recent years scholars have highlighted the Goindwal Pothis' 
significance in the codification of Sikh scripture; for details see Nirbhai 
Singh, 'The Collection of the Hymns of the Guru Granth', JSS; Vol. 
VIII, No. 1 (1981), pp. 9-22; Pashaura Singh, The Text and the Meaning 
of the Adi Granth, pp. 9-15, 24; Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of 
Sikh Scripture, pp. 51-73; see also his recently published book, The 
Goindval Pothis '■ The Earliest Extant Source of the Sikh Canon. 

5. Swami Harnam Das Udasi, Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Puratani 
Biran te Vichar, p. 64; Randhir Singh, 'Bhai Gurdas Bhalle Da Jiwan', 
Panjabi Duniya, p. 9; Daljeet Singh and Kharak Singh, 'Goindwal Pothis 
Post 1595 Production' in Bachittar Singh, ed. Planned Attack on theAad 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 115-21; Balwant Singh Dhillon and 
Amarjeet Singh, A Peep into the Myth and Reality of Goindwal Pothis', 
ASS, oct. 1995, pp. 66-76. 
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comprises 224 folios. Both the Pothis carry two separate sets of 
folio numbers. Originally the folio numbers have been inscribed 
in the middle at the top but later on another folio number has 
been recorded outside the margin at the top right corner. The 
difference in the reckoning of old and new folio numbers of the 
Ahiyapur volume, proves that about 6 folios of it at the beginning 
are missing. 1 We may ask whether they have been deliberately 
removed ? Whether the folios in question were blank or had some 
script ? The answers can only be a matter of conjecture. Each 
folio has margin all around marked by five lines — two red lines 
in the outer, two black lines on the inner and one thick orange 
line in between them. The empty space of some of the opening 
folios of both the Pothis have been decorated with geometric and 
floral patterns. Usually on every folio 13 to 14 lines have been 
inscribed but variations here too are noticeable. Although, both 
the Pothis have been recorded in the hand of a primary scribe, 
yet examples of another hand are also available. Significantly, 
the orthography of the text recorded by the secondary scribe does 
not betray any sign of radical change. Even, at some places, the 
Lan A a script has been used to record the hymns. 2 Though, the 
raga pattern has been adopted to record the hymns, yet the 
sequence oi ragas is quite different from that of the Adi Granth. 
While the Ahiyapur Pothi has 8 ragas, namely Suhi, Parbhati, 
Dhanasari, Basant, Tilang, Bhairo, Maru and Kedara, the 
Pinjore volume comprises the Ramkali, Sorathi, Sarang and 
Malar modes. Interestingly, some hymns of the ragas not forming 
part of these volumes, have also strayed into them. 3 The 
arrangement of hymns within a raga does not conform to the Adi 
Granth pattern. At some places tunes to sing the hymns have 
been indicated but reference to beat has been altogether 
omitted. Although, to distinguish authorship the term Mahala 



1. While describing the physiognomy of the Pothis, Gurinder Singh Mann 
has failed to take note of difference between the old and new folio 
numbers and the missing folios at the beginning, see The Goindval 
Pothis, pp. 29-38. In the present study new folio numbers recorded at 
the top right corner have been used for reference. 

2. They all occur in the Ahiyapur Pothi at folio 38, 165, 185, 186, 273, 299. 

3. Besides, the opening three salokas of Asa ki Var, they are in raga 
Wa A hans, Gujri, Bilawal and Malar; see above note 2. 
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or Mahalu has been employed, yet it has been dropped frequently. 
Contrary to the practice of the period, no index of contents has 
been appended. At the outset of a raga, the Mul-Mantra has been 
recorded but its version is quite different from that of the Adi 
Granth. It is worth noting that no Var of the first and third 
Masters have been included in them. 

5.2. Another unique feature of the Goindwal Pothis are the 
numbers that have been marked under three parallel drawn 
lines, usually occuring after a gap of 7 to 10 folios. In the 
Ahiyapur Pothi, the number consecutively goes on to twenty- 
seven to start again from one. 1 Bawa Prem Singh feels that the 
number indicates to the compositions of an author, particularly 
the Sikh Gurus. 2 Since the sections marked by these lines 
comprise the writing of more than one author and secondly the 
number goes upto twenty-seven, thus the above view does not 
hold any ground. According to Piar Singh these are the 
identification marks to compare the text with the loose folios or 
volumes of Bani from which it has been copied. 3 On the other 
hand, Gurinder Singh Mann finds that the sign of lines points 
to the work accomplished by the scribe in a single sitting whereas 
the number denotes to the shifts or days taken for the scribing 
job. 4 As the numbers in question are not in the penmanship of 
primary scribe rather they have been put by a different scribe 
with a different pen and shade of ink. Besides, instances of 
cutting, over-writing, discrepancies in counting are quite visible. 0 
All these factors do not allow us to agree with any of the above 
formulations. Anyway, the motive of these lines and the numbers 
marked under them is still a mystery. 

VI. AUTHORSHIP 

6. 1. The most distinctive feature connected with the authorship 
of the Sikh Gurus, is the pen name of 'Nanak' which has been 



1. Pritam Singh, Ahiyapur Wali Pothi, p. 167. 

2. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Pothian, p. 31. 

3. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 100. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goindval Pothis, pp. 34-35. 

5. Pritam Singh, op.cit, pp. 165-66. 
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spelt in the Goindwal Pothis as 'Nanik' (tvfVioO. 1 To differentiate 
the authorship of the Sikh Gurus, the term Mahala has been 
employed. It has inscribed both ways, i.e., HUW and HUW 7 . In fact, 
where the authorship has been recorded, no uniform pattern has 
been adopted to scribe it. 

6.2. For the writings of Guru Nanak Mahala 1, has been very 
rarely used, instead 'Baba' or 'Baba Patshah'has been employed. 
For examples :WTHdyl did ^t^t^d'dl Hdl sit! ^J^grgjUdd'dl 
(^J^fed'dJ U<VHdl dJd^^^d^gfe^U'rdH'd^^d^gfe 

3«e 9 etc., have been recorded at the head of Guru Nanak's 
writings. Though, the above method has been used at a few places 
for Guru Amar Das also 10 , yet it is crystal clear that the scribe 
had special reverence for Guru Nanak and he wanted to 
demonstrate it in a unique manner. 

6.3. Another method which is also noticeable in the Goindwal 
Pothis is that beside the name of a raga, authorship has been 
specifically mentioned in words and figures. For instance : Hut 
^TfFHUW n ^lJ<VHdl HUTT^g^S^lJtVHdl ^H^Hf dlsi'G HU^VFP^ 
M 13 etc., have also been inscribed to refer to authorship. It has 
been observed that in the case of 12 hymns of the Ahiyapur Pothi, 
reference to authorship has been altogether dropped. 1 It usually 
occurs not at the outset of a new mode or metre, but within a 
section namely chaupadas, astpadis, etc., where a new hymn 



1. Interestingly, the spellings of Nanak as rtTftoi appear with few 
exceptions throughout the Pothis in Gurba@i and Kachi-ba@i as well. 

2. Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 1. 

3. Ibid., folio 12. 

4. Ibid., folio 62. 

5. Ibid., folio 119. 

6. Ibid., folio 168. 

7. Ibid., folio 201. 

8. Ibid., folio 276. 

9. Ibid., folio 181. 

10. For example a hymn in the Ahiyapur Pothi carries the heading 
>fj <3<d'd' W§ W HIRJ 3, folio 280. 

11. Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 10. 

12. Ibid., folio 127. 

13. Ibid., folio 136. 
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starts. For example in the Ahiyapur volume, at the head of a new 
hymn only HUfe 3^ HUte HUt iktTS Udd'dlb UA'Hdlb etc. , have 
been recorded. 2 Now it is upto the wisdom of a reader to guess 
the authorship of the succeeding hymn. 

6.4. Authorship of most of the apocryphal hymns attributed to 
Gulam Sada Sewak, has been specifically mentioned. Bhagat- 
bani has been very rarely entered under the authorship of 
different Bhagats, invariably all the Bhagats have been clubbed 
together under the heading of Kabir and Namdev. It has been 
inscribed in the following manner : 

HUt 7TVF mT3 dfetl'H 3 

htbt ijd^'dl wwh crate ?™t 4 
cPirr UcS'Hdl ofvflg oft g^t 5 

ft c7HtcJ TTVF ^BT? H 1 ^ r? 7 

Though, writings of Trilochan, Beni, Jaidev, Dhanna, Sain and 
Sharaf are also available in the Pothis, but their names in the 
titles of authorship have not been mentioned. 8 Some of the titles 
ascribed to Bhagat-bani such as o?>ffcj7rH T are quite misleading as 
the writings recorded under these titles begin with someone else's 
compositions. 9 Obviously, to record authorship, no uniform 
pattern has been worked out, which reflects a casual and 

A hymn of Guru Amar Das in Basant mode attributed to Guru Ram 
Das in the Ahiyaput Pothi, folio 177. 

A hymn of Guru Nanak in Basant mode recorded under the 
authorship of Guru Ram Das in the Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 204. 



1. Pritam Singh, Ahiyapur Wali Pothi, p. 105. 

2. Ibid., folio 3, 6, 7, 31, 33, 34, 64, 65, 121, 172. 

3. Ibid., folio 58. 

4. Ibid., folio 104. 

5. Ibid., folio 151. 

6. Ibid., folio 262. 

7. Ibid., folios 259, 263. 

8. For example, the authorship of Sharaf in Suhi mode has not been 
mentioned in the title. Similarly in Dhanasari mode the authorship of 
Dhanna, Sain and Trilochan has not been recorded, though their 
writings are very much there, see Ahiyapur Pothi, folios 61, 160-161. 

9. For example, in the Ahiyapur Pothi at folio 151, the opening 
composition belongs to Ravidas. 
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A hymn of Guru Amar Das in Basant Mode attributed to Guru Ram Das in the 
Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 177 
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A hymn of Guru Nanak in Basant Mode recorded under the authorship of Guru F 
Das in the Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 204 
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immature approach on the part of scribes. To distinguish 
authorship, especially of those hymns where Mahala or the name 
of the author has been dropped, has become cumber- some and 
leads to confusion. 

6. 5. Significantly, authorship of some hymns has been wrongly 
entered. For example, two hymns of Guru Nanak in Suhi mode 
(mr or % anc i -gr^r jj^t ft ^ fgjj ^h!) have been recorded 
as those of Guru Amar Das. 1 Like the Janamsakhi of Harji, son 
of Miharban and a grandson of Prithi Chand, a hymn (fFHV of^ 
W§) of Guru Nanak in raga Suhi, has been attributed to 
Guru Angad. 2 Likewise, four hymns of Guru Nanak in raga 
Basant (HUTST 3Ut VFfew, Heft" Htft HUcF5T H?nT, ^wfe ofg wfr\ 
and H?T ¥3>rfH 'rrfe wfs) have been entered under the 
authorship of Guru Ram Das. 3 Even, a Basant made hymn (cFH 
Hf% ^vfk ufo) belonging to Guru Amar Das have been attribute 
to fourth Master. 4 A Dhanasari hymn (7T?fo ora fa^fW wf?) 
of Guru Nanak has been reckoned as that of Guru Amar Das. 5 
At the beginning of Bhairo mode, a hymn (~3 ~3 wufd fo^w ?> ufn) 
of Guru Nanak, has been recorded under the authorship of Guru 
Angad. 6 Again the opening hymn (VTO WS Hfo iraHfRj) of Sarang 
mode, belonging to first Master, has been entitled as cF3J HWI 
^tTST 3. 7 The figure of 3, suggests that it has also been attributed 
to the second Master. In all probability the following note : 
wre gjUHtft mw W% $ M HW ite ofld'dd has been recorded 
at the head of above 

1. As authorship of many hymns has not been referred to and 
secondly hymns have not been arranged strictly in accordance with 
the authorship, consequently, we have taken only those hymns 
where authorship has been specifically entered and is not in 
consonance with the Adi Granth. For the above hymns see 
Ahiyapur Pothi, folios 9, 10. 

2. Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 9, Harji's Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev 
Ji has also attributed the above hymn to Guru Angad, see pp. 67- 
68. 

3. Ahiyapur Pothi, folios 178, 187, 204, 300; Gurinder Singh 
mentions three hymns but fails to take note of the fourth hymn; 
see his Goindval Pothis, p. 178. 

4. Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 177; Gurinder Singh Mann again fails to 
take note of it, see his Goindval Pothis, p. 69. 

5. Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 122. 

6. Ibid., folio 227. 

7. Pinjore Pothi, folio 215. 
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A hymn of Guru Ram Das in Dhanasari mode attributed to Guru 
Arjan in the Ahiyaput Pothi, folio 136. 
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PLATEV 



3' 9 ^ B SUIT'S f% 



Aft 

iff 




Recorded in the hand of primary scribe, Dhanasari mode hymn of M.4 
attributed to Guru Arjan Dev continues on folio 137 of the Ahiyapur 
Pothi. The serial no. 20 assigned to it by the scribe reveals that it 
is an integral part of the Pothi since its very inception. 
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hymn, keeping in view the intention of scribe about its 
authorship. Although, the Pothis are said to have been scribed 
during the pontificate of Guru Amar Das, yet a hymn (>ra W<r 
H Tjfd tddHrt HfV ufe) of Dhanasari mode belonging to Guru Ram 
Das, has been entered under the authorship of Guru Arjan. 1 It 
is intriguing to note that some scholars in their efforts to arrive 
at a contrived thesis have confounded the issue by mis- 
statements. Instead of stating the plain facts that some of the 
hymns have been actually recorded under the authorship of 
Mahala 4 and Mahala 5, they have come out with a cooked up 
explanation that the authorship of M. 4 and M. 5 in connection 
with some hymns have been inserted later on. 2 But the 
orthography belies the above explanation because attribution has 
been entered in the penmanship of primary scribe (see plates III, 
IV, IV). All the above facts establish that authorship of many a 
hymns has been either changed or confused. 3 Evidently, to 
determine the authorship on the basis of these volumes, will 
certainly lead to wrong conclusions. 

VII. ARRANGEMENT OF HYMNS 

7.2. The arrangement of hymns neither conforms to the Adi 
Granth pattern nor have the Pothis evolved any system of their 
own. In the Adi Granth, at the beginning of a raga, Guru Nanak's 
hymns precede the writings of his successors. But in the case 
of Goindwal Pothis, instances of Guru Nanak's Ba@i entered 
after the writings of Guru Amar Das are freely available. 4 While 
in the Adi Granth as_padis follow the chaupadas, but in these 
volumes chaupadas and as_padis have got mixed up. 5 Similarly, 
in the Adi Granth, chaupadas, as_padis, chhants, etc., of the 
Sikh Gurus have been assigned separate serial numbers and 
towards the end the grand total of hymns belonging to a 

1. Ah$y#purPoth$, folio 136. 

2. Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$Adi Gra*th, p. 91; Gurinder SinghMann, Goi*dv#l 
Poth$s, pp. 21-22, 172, 178. 

3. For details see infra Appendix I, chap. 3. 

4. For example Guru Nanak's chaupad#s and chhaHsoi S%h$ mode have 
been recorded after the writings of Guru Amar Das. For details, see 
Appendix II, chap. 3. 

5. To take stock of irregularities see Appendix II, chap. 3. 
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particular metre, have been inscribed. But in the Goindwal 
Pothis, two patterns are quite visible. In the case of Suhi mode 
all the chaupadas, as_padis and chhants, irrespective of metre 
and author have been assigned serial number in continuous 
order. 1 Later on chaupadas, as_padis and chhants have been 
assigned separate serial numbers but their number according to 
authorship has not been reckoned. 2 Significantly, the apocryphal 
writings belonging to Gulam Sada Sewak have been juxta - 
positioned between the compositions of the Sikh Gurus and the 
Bhagats. Although, they carry the pen name of 'Nanik', but their 
serial number has not been reckoned with the hymns of Sikh 
Gurus. 3 No doubt Bhagat-ba@i has been placed towards the end 
of a raga, but it has been arranged in a haphazard manner. 
Although at some places Kabir's writings have been set at the 
beginning and then the padas of Namdev and Ravidas follow, but 
this system has been violated at a number of places. 4 Even, the 
compositions of a Bhagat, belonging to the same mode are difficult 
to be found together. 

7.2. Some hymns of the Sikh Gurus and the Bhagats have been 
recorded under a different musical mode than that of the Adi 
Granth. 5 Even, the hymns of those ragas which do not form part 
of these volumes, have found their way into them. For example 
two hymns of Guru Nanak, namely opfew fedl'rf ord WW 
<V*hG and He? vfecJ #H o(Mtid respectively of Wa A hans and 
Bilawal modes have been recorded in the Ahiyapur Pothi. 6 
Similarly, a scribe associated with the custodians of the Pothis 
intended to record Guru Nanak's Asa ki Var in the Ahiyapur 



1. See in Appendix II, chap. 3. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Almost all the writings of Gulam carry separate serial numbers. 

4. For example, see folios 152, 153 oiAh$y#pur Poth$ where the writings 
of Ravidas and Namdev precede Kabir. For details see Appendix II, 
chap. 3. 

5. Two hymns of Guru Nanak in S%h$ mode namely WZft dd'Hl §W 
and 7> fw 1 " have been shifted to Parbh#t$ Lalatu! see Ah$y#pur 
Poth$, folios 82-83. Similarly two songs of Kabir, namely ?>?> Hd^<S 
Hfe 3"^!" and §1" "U% fHojti'd 1 have also been taken from S%h$ to 
Parbh#t$ Lalatu; see Ah$y#purPoth$, folios 104, 112. 

6. Ah$y#purPoth$, folios 38, 186. 
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Pothihut somehow abandoned the idea. 1 Apada faffo ora^TWHt 
frort) of Trilochan in Gujri mode has also found its way into the 
above volume. 2 Although, hymns of Malar mode have been 
included in the Pinjore volume but a pada (>>r«"?dl fel ¥UH W 
of Namdev, has strayed into the Ahiyapur Pothi. 3 Suppose if one 
of the untraceable Pothis belonging to Goindwal comprised the 
Wa A hans, Bilawal and Gujri modes, then why have the above- 
mentioned hymns been displaced from their actual positions ? It 
certainly depicts the casual approach of the compiler or scribe 
associated with the Pothis. Moreover, the recording of hymns 
under different musical modes than the Adi Granth, reveals that 
the Pothis belong to a different musical tradition. All these factors 
do not help to establish that the present Goindwal Pothis were 
precursors to the Adi Granth and served as a model for Guru 
Arjan to arrange the hymns of a raga and author as well. 

VIII. OMISSION OF HYMNS 

8.1. Although the Goindwal Pothis are said to have been 
compiled towards the end of Guru Amar Das' guruship, yet 
they do not comprise the whole corpus of the compositions 
of the Sikh Gurus up to the third Master. Even the ragas, 
which have been included in these volumes, do not possess 
the hymns of the Sikh Gurus in their entirety. We observe 
that a sizeable portion of the writings of the first and third 
Masters have been excluded from them. 4 Normally, Japuji, 
the most important Ba@i of Guru Nanak and other hymns 
relating to the early morning liturgy of the Sikh community, 
should have been inscribed on the initial folios of the first 
juzu. But physiognomical features reveal that first six 
gatherings have been taken to record Suhi mode hymns of 
the Gurus. 6 Obviously, the Japuji figured nowhere in the 
scribing scheme of these volumes. Significantly all the Vars 
composed by Guru Nanak and Guru Amar Das, namely 

1. Ah$y#purPoth$, foilo 273. 

2. Ibid., folios 185, 299. 

3. Ibid., folio 165. 

4. For details of missing text, see Appendix III. 

5. Gurinder Singh Mann, Goi*dv#l Poth$s, pp. 33-34. 
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Suhi Ki Var M. 3, Maru Ki Var M. 3, Ramkali Ki Var M. 
3 and Malar Ki Var M. 1, which could have been recorded 
in the ragas included in these Pothis, have been excluded. 
A hymn (>Rr H?> cTJcr >nw) of raga Parbhati, belonging to 
Guru Amar Das is also missing. Again two hymns of M. 1 
(for vrfotf 1 " irfotf 1 " fwt and fondly orfs orafb) of 
Tilang mode are not available. 1 Curiously, a considerable 
number of hymns in Maru mode, have been omitted. For 
example 7 chaupadas, three attributed to Guru Nanak and 
four to Guru Amar Das, have been excluded. Significantly, 
all the as_padis of raga Maru (11 of M. 1 and one of M. 3), 
have found no place in it. 2 Moreover, all the sohlas of Maru 
mode (22 of Guru Nanak and 24 of Guru Amar Das), have 
been altogether omitted. 3 Again two hymns of Guru Amar 
Das, (HJUW fedtt' §fe) and Kfe Ht ufo ^ TTTH of Maiar and 
Sarang mode respectively are also not available. 4 On close 
perusal of the Pothis, one observes that instances of missing 
and incomplete text are not uncommon. 6 About 40 padas of 
various Bhagats, composed in the ragas included in these 
Pothis, have been omitted from them. 6 Evidently neither the 
compositions of the Sikh Gurus nor of the Bhagats, are 
available in their entirety in these volumes. 

1. Gurinder Singh Mann assumes that the missing hymns must have been 
present originally but they were lost in the transference of folios, see 
Goi*dv#l Poth$s, p. 183. Since the serial numbers of Tila *g mode hymns 
are in continuous order, consequently his argument is not convincing. 

2. Bawa Prem Singh's statement that all the Sotii#s are available, is not 
factually true, see Mohan Poth$a*, p. 58. For details of missing text 
in M#r% mode, see Appendix III, chap. 3. 

3. As in the Adi Gra *th, r#ga Ked#r# has no hymn of Guru Nanak and 
Guru Amar Das, consequently to argue that missing hymns oiM#r% 
mode may have been recorded originally in the Ked#r# of an 
untraceable Poth$, is a hope in vain, see Gurinder Singh Mann, Goi*dv#l 
Poth$s, p. 182. 

4. See Appendix III, Piar Singh's statement that four as_pad$s of Mal#r 
mode, one belonging to Guru Nanak and three of Guru Amar Das, 
are not available, is not factually true, see G#th#Sr$Adi Gra*th, p. 96. 

5. Besides the incomplete text of Ana *du oiMahal# 3 and Sidh Gosh_ioi 
Mahal# 1 , there are some examples where a line or two of the text have 
been dropped, see Pritam Singh, Ah$y#pur Wal$Poth$, pp. 198-201. 

6. For the missing pad#s, see Appendix III, chap. 3. 
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8.2. All the above facts compel us to rethink whether Guru Arj an 
really would have commented upon the extant Goindwal Pothis 
as : 

vtf w$ op yfe fe^ 7 II 

H 7 fit Hfe ^fe^F fexjWII 
W W oTsf 7> II 

tr^fu ira^fu gfe ffifo WHtll 

Hfe 7J W# TFFt II 

oTO cTOoT fan HHHfe Wtf fetrfe II 

h $3 vwf; wfe^r dwfy n 1 

If the Goindwal Pothi have been compiled consciously to 
serve the purpose of Sikh scripture of the nascent Sikh 
community, then it is hard to reconcile that Guru Amar Das 
or the compiler commissioned by him, would have omitted 
such a sizeable number of hymns. The scholars who consider 
the Goindwal Pothis as a unique and genuine product of the 
early Sikh scriptural tradition, have no explanation to offer 
for the missing hymns. 2 We can not brush aside the issue 
with a simple argument that the text of left out hymns was 
not available with Guru Amar Das, because it will be 
incongruous to suggest that even the text of his own Ba@i 
was not available with him. If Malar Ki Var composed by 
Guru Nanak had already been made part of Guru Har 
Sahai Pothi, the so called early Sikh corpus, 3 then what were 
the reasons to edit it out from the Goindwal Pothis, the next 

1. Adi Gur% Gra *th S#hib, p. 186; some scholars believe that above hymn 
alludes to Guru Arjan's assessment of the Goindwal Poth$si see 
Gurusharan Kaur Jaggi, B#be Mohan W#l$#* Poth$#* pp. 20-21; 
Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra*th, pp. 14-15. 
But a close look at the contents of above hymn reveals that the above 
story is totally apocryphal. 

2. Some of the scholars have not addressed themselves to the above issue, 
see Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Poth$#*; Giani Gurdit Singh, Ith#s Sr$ 
Gur% Gra*th Sffhib; Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of The Adi 
Gra *th. However, Gurinder Singh Mann without any evidence argues 
that left out hymns may have been a part of an untraceable Poth$, see 
TheGoi*dv#lPoth$s, pp. 182-83. 

3. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 43-51; see also 
Giani Gurdit Singh, Ith#s Sr$ Gur% Gra*th S#hib, p. 564. 
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attempt in the formation of Sikh canon ? Probably, instead 
of preserving the hymns of the Sikh Gurus and the Bhagats 
in their totality, the scribe or compiler wanted to present only 
a limited and selective collection. Secondly, the tradition of 
the scribe or the source from which the extant Goindwal 
Pothis have originated, may not have had the whole corpus 
of the writings of the Sikh Gurus. As the extant Goindwal 
Pothis have not preserved the sacred writings of the Sikh 
Gurus in their entirety, so there are strong reasons to 
disbelieve that Guru Amar Das has prepared them to serve 
the purpose of Sikh scripture, especially to get equal status 
for the Sikh tradition to that of its Indie and Semitic rivals. 
As they do not represent the real or original Sikh scribal 
tradition nurtured by the Sikh Gurus in its totality, 
consequently they fall short to be the precursor or proto-type 
of the Adi Granth. 

IX. THE RAGAS AND TUNES 

9. 1. Both the extant Goindwal Pothis, have entered hymns into 
12 raga patterns. Besides, a few hymns in Wa A hans, Bilawal, 
Gujri and Malar modes, the Ahiyapur Pothi comprises hymns 
in Suhi, Parbhati, Dhanasari, Basant, Tilang, Bhairo, Maru and 
Kedara modes. The Pinjore Pothi has hymns in Ramkali, 
Sora_hi, Sarang and Malar modes. Titles of the ragas, either at 
the beginning or within a raga at the outset of metre or a new 
hymn, have been recorded in a haphazard manner. Sometimes 
the word raga precedes the name of mode or sometimes it has 
been dropped. As observed earlier, instances of omission of 
authorship are not uncommon. Similarly, the scribe of Ahiyapur 
Pothi at a number of places has not deemed it fit to indicate 
the musical mode of a hymn in its heading. 1 Significantly, 
throughout both the Pothis, the scribe has not thought it prudent 
to indicate the beat (ujg) of a hymn. As mentioned earlier some 



1. It has come to notice that as many as seven compositions of the 
Ah$y#pur Poth$ are without the rttga reference, see Pritam Singh, 
Ah$y#pur W#l$ Poth$, p. 84. 
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more elaborated or explanatory titles, such as cF3T (hoWI) W$ tjt, 
^ m3 W% U'fdH'd 3^ W W§ yfdH'd of, VTf <5 id 1 d 1 
tJ 7 HUW 3 etc., have been provided. 1 Obviously, besides the 
authorship musical mode has been given equal prominence. 
Strangely, such type of titles of musical modes are absent in the 
Sikh scripture. 

9.2. Another distinctive feature relating to musicology is that 
alongwith the name of a raga, its specific mode of singing has 
been indicated. For example Hut Strat, Hut tWsTffrajcT, Udd'dl Stf^t, 
Ud^'dl (H>(H>d', UcVHdl ^S^[, UcVHdl VH3">lf dlci'Q.Sfe^U^i^^ret, 
H'ddi tWsT etc., have been indicated. 2 The above - 
mentioned musical modes are quite different from that of the 
musical tradition of the Adi Granth, and many of them have 
not been employed in the Sikh scripture. Contrary to the Adi 
Granth tradition, in Ramkali mode Dakha@i has been dropped 
from the title of Onkar Ba@i of Guru Nanak included in the 
Pinjore Pothi. 3 It is very interesting that tune of Ramkali mode 
has been suggested as 3W«t HtT. 4 Similarly ^d^'dl fe^H and 
gfe fosstt of the Adi Granth tradition find no mention in Parbhati 
and Basant, respectively, or the Ahiyapur Pothi. All these factors 
suggest that the scribe or compiler belonged to a different musical 
tradition which was not prevalent or popular among the main 
Sikh stream. It is very obvious that the scribe of Goindwal Pothis 
had a special obsession for Dakha@i fet^t) mode of all the ragas. 5 
It leads us to a musical tradition which was prevalent in the 
south-west of Punjab, 6 and probably the scribe or musicians 
associated with these volumes, have got expertise in it. Thus, the 
Goindwal Pothis do not owe their origin to the main scribal 
tradition nurtured by the Sikh Gurus but to a musical tradition 

1. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 1, 168, 276, 280. 

2. Ibid., folios 30, 51, 61, 70, 82, 136, 148, 203, 231; Pi*jore Poth$, 
folios 124,188,215. 

3. Pi*jore Poth$, folio 34. 

4. Ibid., folio 1. 

5. Except M#r% and Tila *g modes all other rffgas have been appended 
with the title of Dakh@$. 

6. Since, the Multan and Sahiwal areas formed part of southern Punjab, 
consequently the dialect spoken there was known as Aakh@# 

see Kahn Singh Nabha, Mah#n Kosh, p. 417. 
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which was not even popular within the main-stream Sikhs. 

9.3. The Goindwal Pothis' close relationship with musical 
tradition other than the main Sikh stream is further 
supplemented by the facts that they have preserved some 
musical traces, which are quite strange to the Adi Granth 
tradition. For example, in the musical tradition of these 
volumes, Maru and Kedara modes, were not radically 
different but comprised a composite raga. 1 As mentioned 
earlier some of the tunes to sing the hymns have been 
recorded in these volumes. For example in Pinjore volume 
at the beginning of Ramkali mode a hymn (^THt U^ET hoh 1 
foidd 1 ^fet T-R? Tjd'cv) belonging to Guru Nanak has been 
entitled as d~ r Hore$t HU. 2 Obviously, to sing it on the tune 
of sadu has been indicated. Similarly, at the head of a 
Dhanasari hymn, tune of UcS'Hdl VHH dlsi'Q has been 
inserted. 3 Moreover, in Suhi mode, especially at the 
beginning of chhants, tunes, such as Hut UK urfd" H'Hrt ^tf 1 "?, 
Hut »r^tr Htw t!dH6 mrn §^ d^H gfe di'^i ^dyfy ufe 
etc., have been inscribed. 4 Interestingly, at the beginning of 
a Dhanasari hymn (w HOT fo? 7> ~gfrd place and time of 
xjQn 'd dT^ TjUjrt 1 has been mentioned. 6 These musicological 
traces restrain us from believing that the text of the 
Goindwal Pothis owes its origin to the scribal tradition 
preserved by the main Sikh stream. 

X. ALLEGED AUTOGRAPH OF JETH CHAND 

10.1. Whereas some of the old manuscripts of Gurba@i carry a 



1. In the Ah$y#pur Poth$, M#r% and Ked#r#have been clubbed together. 
Even, at some places M#r% has been crossed to retain only Ked#r#: 
see Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 278-291. 

2. Pi*jore Poth$, folio 1. 

3. Meaning of vra" diss '0 is not clear. In all probability it indicates to a 
tune, see Ah$y#pur Poth$, folio 136. 

4. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 23, 24, 27, 29. 

5. Ibid., folio 124. 

6. Bawa Prem Singh has deciphered the letters as ^TWH HHHVi Tfe xte, 
see Mohan Poth$#*, p. 46; Prof. Pritam Singh has decoded it as ^TWH 
HHH 33 T iTS" #5" and feels, it may be an autograph of the fourth 
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Nisa@oi the Sikh Gurus, in the case of extant Goindwal Pothis, 
it is altogether missing. However, in the Pinjore volume there 
are some Gurmukhi letters with obscure meanings, which have 
been construed as an autograph of Jeth Chand, the earlier name 
of Guru Ram Das, when he has not yet ascended the guruship. 6 
Though, the veracity of above letters is highly debatable, yet most 
of the scholars have not bothered to examine them from various 
aspects. 1 Firstly, we do not come across any manuscript of 
Gurba@i or even the Hukamnamas of the Sikh Gurus, where 
they have signed in their personal name. Secondly, up to the end 
of 19th century, when Giani Gian Singh had a chance to examine 
the Pinjore Pothi at Patiala from very close quarters, he did not 
notice the above-mentioned autograph. Even at that time nobody 
among the custodians knew it to point out that the Pothi has 
preserved the autograph of Jeth Chand. The celebrated Sikh 
scholars, namely Kahn Singh Nabha, Dr. Mohan Singh Diwana 
and G.B. Singh got no news of its existence. It was only in 1944 
C.E., Bawa Prem Singh reported the finding of the above letters 
and through his ingenuity deciphered them as HfTETO 
BtJ. He also gave currency to the idea that these letters denote 
to the autograph of Guru Ram Das, when he had not yet inherited 
the guruship. 2 Obviously, the story of Guru Ram Das' alleged 
autograph is of recent origin, yet some scholars have hypothetically 
established the fourth Master's association with these volumes. 3 

10.2. Significantly, the alleged autograph does not occur 
at the beginning or at the end, but at an unusual place i.e., 
in the middle of Pothi, that too not at the outset of a raga 
but in between Ramkali mode, where no writing of Gulam 

m- Master; see Pritam Singh, 'Gurmukh$ Iip$ te Bol$', p. 387; also see Giani 
Gurdit Singh, Ith#s Sri Gur% Gra*th S#hib, p. 82; Piar Singh, G#th# 
Sr$Adi Gra*th, p. 102. 

1. Modern scholars trained in the methodology of textual analysis, without 
examining the letters, have followed the above version, see Pashaura 
Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra *th, p. 10; Gurinder Singh 
Mann, The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, pp. 16, 24. 

2. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Poth$#*, p. 46; see also his letter to Bhai 
Jodh Singh in Kart#rpur$ B$~ De Darshan, p. 123. 

3. See supra p. 115 footnote 6 and above footnote 1. 

4. Pi*jore Poth$, folio 94. 
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precedes or follows. 4 The orthographic style, especially the 
use of Kanna (pCT?) and shape of ?>, ^ etc., in these letters, 
suggests that the orthography of the alleged autograph and 
that of the Pothi, are not contemporaneous. Though the 
exact meaning and purpose of the letters in question are 
quite obscure, yet the scholars for their own convenience 
have been deciphering them as WH HHcT HS T 7Tc5 ^tJ 1 , 
because otherwise there is no way to associate the Pothi with 
Guru Ram Das. Contrary to the belief of these scholars, 
there is no evidence anywhere in Sikh history, that prior to 
guruship Bhai Jetha used to call himself Gulam or Mast. 
Though, it is difficult to state with certainty that these 
letters have some connection with Baba Mohan, but it is a 
fact that for his eccentric behaviour, he was welhknown as 
Mast or Mastan. 2 Anyway, to identify Gulam of the 
Goindwal Pothis with Guru Ram Das is not only a figment 
of imagination but also a travesty of facts, which has been 
given currency with the sole objective to legitimize the 
apocryphal writings of Gulam found in these volumes. 

XL APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS 

11.1. Existence of a sizeable number of apocryphal writings, is 
one of the most prominent features of the Goindwal Pothis. 3 For 
example a chhant in Suhi (offo «'«id H<\ Ssce 1 ) of apocryphal 
nature with the pen name of 'Nanik' has been included in the 
Ahiyapur Pothi. 4 Similarly, a hymn §9!" orab-T oregfo) of 

Kachi-ba@i in Tilang mode attributed to Guru Nanak has found 
its way into it. Though, the extant Goindwal Pothis are said to 
have been prepared during the guruship of Guru Amar Das, yet 
a spurious hymn (oFH oraij vrfew VTtT Ht£) of raga Dhanasari has 
been recorded under the authorship of Guru Ram Das. 5 About 

1. See supra p. 105 footnote no. 6. 

2. Samp Das Bhalla, Mahim# Park#sh, p. 358; Mahim# Park#sh V#rtik, 
folio 42; Randhir Singh, Gur Parn#l$#*, p. 106. 

3. For details of apocryphal writings, see Appendix III, chap. 3. 

4. Ah$y#pvrPoth$, folio 30. 

5. Ibid., folio 127. 

6. For the text of apocryphal writings, see Appendix IV, chap. 3. 

7. Ibid. 
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15 hymns composed by dubious authors, such as Gulam Sada 
Sewak and Sharaf, are found only in these volumes. 6 Similarly, 
there are 18 compositions of extra-canonical nature attributed to 
Kabir, Namdev, Trilochan and Beni that form the part of these 
Pothis. 1 The placement of apocryphal writings in the Pothis, 
alongwith their serial numbers, prove that they have been an 
integral part of the Pothis from their very beginning. What is 
the source of these writings ? Why have such a large number 
of them found their way into the Goindwal Pothis ? Does the 
apocrypha included in these volumes really belong to the Sikh 
Gurus ? If it was not so, then who were Gulam and Sada Sewak ? 
If the Goindwal Pothis represent the early Sikh scriptural 
tradition then why did the apocryphal writings included in them 
not found acceptance in the Adi Granth ? These are some of the 
very pertinent issues, which need in-depth investigations. 
Unfortunately, traditional Sikh scholarship under the influence 
of undue reverence for the extant Goindwal Pothis have failed 
to check the antecedents of these volumes, whereas the scholars 
who have taken them as early sources of the Sikh canon have 
very conveniently skipped over these issues. 1 

11. 2. In the Ahiyapur Pothi, four hymns of Suhi mode 
namely tTTfrtf 1 " 7j HWfe 2 , H?kT 7> 77^ fWn'd 3 , ufo rft TTOH >HHTK 
U 4 and fan oPdfe H?> H?> wf&W 5 , have been entered with an 
additional title of ftHdjd. Unfortunately, scholars have been 
wide out of the mark to identify the author of above hymns. 
Literally ftHdjd indicates to the Guru, currently holding 
guruship. Only, two of the above hymns i.e., the first and 
the third, have been attributed to Guru Amar Das alongwith 

the title of pTHU i y. -But the remaining two hymns, are not the 

1. As mentioned earlier to associate Guru Ram Das' name with tne.wrjtings 

CO Wu¥kWor$« 

hyaditaf&tSIllh^sll^ Thtt 
otlflg¥* M$g ] tfm>ftfa^iifefi ft& ffr#^te> IMfegW^ gifegfeMann, 

The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, p. 24. 

2. Ah$y#pwPoth$, folio 39. 

3. Ibid., folio 44. 

4. Ibid., folio 45. 

5. Ibid., folio 61. 

6. AGGS, p. 752. 
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Sharaf, a Sufi poet. 1 Significantly, the latter hymn, has been 
enumerated among the writings of the Bhagats, 2 which 
leaves no room for any doubt that it does not belong to Guru 
Amar Das. Evidently, Jiguru (ftHdid) in no way signifies the 
contemporary Sikh Guru, i.e., the third Master. It has been 
suggested that Jiguru has been derived from Perisan word 
'Digar' which meant to indicate another hymn of Suhi or 
it may denote to a region, probably western Punjab. 3 As it 
has occurred with Suhi Dakh@i, so the possibility of it 
relating to a region is not justified. Though, Jiguru may 
refer to a specific mode or musical tune of Suhi, however 
what exactly the scribe meant of it, is still a mystery. 

11.3. Authorship of Shah Sharaf 

11.3.1. As mentioned earlier an apocryphal song has been 
included in the Ahiyapur Pothi under the title of cFdJ Hut Ph did. 
Though, it has been inscribed in a different hand but its 
orthography is not different from that of the primary scribe. 4 On 
close examination we can observe that there are a number of 
hymns which have been entered into the Pothi in the same 
penmanship. In the Pothi the composition in question has been 
placed towards the end of Bhaga t-ba@i of Suhi mode. Interestingly, 
it has been assigned a serial number in its continuity. 5 Moreover, 
some of the variants, especially Hut Pud id establishes its close 
relationship with the other hymns of the Ahiyapur Pothi. All 
these factors suggest that it has been a part of Bhagat-ba@i, 
included in the Suhi mode, from its very inception. The song 
under consideration has been recorded as : 



1. Mohan Singh Diwana, S%f$#* D#Kal#m,-p. 148. 

2. It has been recorded at serial number 12 after the writings of Kabir, 
Farid and Namdev, see Ah$y#pur Poth$, folio 61. 

3. Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$Adi Gra*th, p. 80. 

4. Some scholars argue that it has been inserted later on by another scribe, 
see Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$Adi Gra*th, p. 81; Pritam Singh, Ah$y#pur 
W#l$ Poth$,p. 118. But on examination one can find that it carries all 
the features related to the orthography of primary scribe. 

5. Ah$y#pwPoth$, folio 39. 
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HUt pHdld 
fan ^W' HA wf&WUHU 
feu PHdHfe of§W A mfew II 
HUT 7) flfe HH^ VTOfafll 
5TUt 5TWt 7> HH^ VFWt^T II^IIHU^II 

fen ofdfe gy u§ hzf ii 

fWt VF^oT ?> WZT 1 " IRII 

HU BTW 7 fwtwil3ll 

fe^ #^fe wfa BTUfw II 
3cJ W HHt 3Tfe»FII8ll 
^Hfe y-^rt 1 II 

tfly'd cS'Tyw H^fe n>^»> nun 
h fen nfe ^p^h ii 

Htr Tra^ a tru Gd'-^w 1 n 
fesre m a ytefe tj'^w ntii 

11.3.2. A close perusal of the above song confirms that it has 
been composed by Shaikh Sharaf, whose name occurs in its 
last verse. Secondly, the spirit of poetry lacks depth and 
intensity of spiritual experience associated with Gurba@i. 
Leaving aside these issues, we are mainly concerned with 
the identity of Shaikh Sharaf and the ultimate source from 
which this particular song has originated. Curiously, no 
scholar has addressed himself to find out who was Shaikh 
Sharaf. Probably, on the basis of Puratan Janamsakhi, wild 
conjecture has been made to conclude that Shaikh Sharaf, 
a Sufi poet, belonged to Panipat. 1 But Shaikh Sharaf-ud- 
Din of Panipat, who was popularly known as Abu Ali 

1. The Pur#tan Janams#kh$ states that Shaikh Sharaf was the P$r of 
Panipat with whom Guru Nanak has a dialogue on spiritual matters, 
see Bhai Vir Singh (ed.), Purtttan Janams#kh$, pp. 22-24. Though, the 
Janams#kh$ author has not quoted a single verse of Shaikh Sharaf in 
Panjabi yet Gurinder Singh Mann has identified the Shaikh Sharaf of 
the Ah $y#purPoth$ with that of the Panipat, see his Goi*dv#l Poth$s, 
p. 173. 
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Qalandar, had died way back on September 3, 1324. 1 
Moreover, in Panjabi literature not a single piece of poetry 
attributed to him, has been noticed so far. 2 Another Shaikh 
Sharaf of Lahore, who has instigated Mir Abdul Aziz, the 
governor of Lahore, to revolt against Babur in July 1529, 
was a contemporary of Guru Nanak. 3 Again, no scholar of 
Panjabi literature has found any Panjabi song attributed to 
him. The author of B. 40 Janamsakhi describes of a 
discourse of Guru Nanak with Shaikh Sharaf of Baghdad. 
It is said that Shaikh Sharaf dressed up as a women used 
to sing kafis in the streets of Baghdad. It is worthnoting that 
one of the stanzas of his kafis quoted by the author of B. 
40 Janamsakhi, occurs in the kafi of Sharaf of the Ahiyapur 
Pothi. 4 Similarly, Masle Shaikh Farid Ke, a Mi@a product 
of mid 17th century, informs us about one Shaikh Sharaf 
who is said to have been a contemporary of Shaikh Farid. 
It is quite interesting that a piece of poetry attributed to 
Shaikh Sharaf in the above-mentioned document, has also 
found its way into the composition of Sharaf of the Ahiyapur 
Pothi. B All these factors indicate that Shaikh Sharaf was 
quite a popular poet whose writings have been included in 
the devotional literature produced in the second half of 17th 
century. 6 According to Prof. Mohan Singh Diwana, the only 

1. S.A.A. Rizvi, A History ofS%fism in India, Vol. I, p. 305. 

2. No Panjabi critic has attributed to him any piece of Panjabi poetry, see 
Mohan Singh Diwana, A History of 'Pa*j#b$ Literature; Abdul Gafoor 
Quraishi, Pa*j#b$ ZaMn D#Adab Te 1Wr$kh; also cl Pa*j#b$ S#hitD# 
Ith#s (Bhasha Vibhag Panjab, Patiala). 

3. B#bur-N#m#, pp. 659, 688. 

4. m Ka^ trfij Qd'^w n fer %s ?r 11 

(B. 40 Janams#kh$ Sri Guru Nanak DevJi, p. 1 34) 

5. fe5o(Tfg?) #HF f3tWII TRT TO ^TH 1 " cjstnfll 

to ira^ gt§ Qd'^tt 1 11 fira" w ?? ^ 11 

(Masle Shaikh Far$dke, p. 26) 

6. We are informed that a Rajasthani manuscript dated VS 1733 (1676 C.E.) 
comprises some writings attributed to Shaikh Sharaf, see Winand M. 
Callewaert, 'Manuscripts a Precious Goldmine', JRS, Vol. XXII, p. 160. 
However, I have not been able to examine the above compositions. 
Interestingly, a Panjabi manuscript completed in 1755 has preserved the 
K#f$sof& Shah Sharaf that are also available in the B. 40 Janams#kh$, 
see Bhasha Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, MS # 265, folios 220-221. 
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known Panjabi Sufi poet Shah Sharaf belonged to Batala 
and was a disciple of Shaikh Muhammad Fazil Qadiri of 
Lahore. 1 It is said, Shah Sharaf died in 1724 at Lahore 
where his Mazar is still intact. 2 In case Shah Sharaf of the 
Ahiyapur Pothi is the same Shah Sharaf of Batala, then we 
would have to push forward the recording of the Ahiyapur 
Pothi to the mid 17th century C.E. 

11.4. Identity of Gulam Sada Sewak 

11.4.1. The Goindwal Pothis comprise 14 songs of apocryphal 
nature which have been recorded under the authorship of Gulam 
or Gulam Sada Sewak. At some places Gulam has been deleted, 3 
probably the scribe preferred to stress upon only on one name 
i.e., Sada Sewak. Obviously, Gulam and Sada Sewak were not 
two different personalities but one, who was interchangeably 
known as Gulam or Sada Sewak. The writings attributed to him 
have been recorded in the Pothis in the hand of primary scribe. 
As pointed out earlier his compositions have been juxta-positioned 
between the hymns of the Sikh Gurus and the Bhagats. While 
bulk of them, viz., 12 songs occur in the Ahiyapur Pothi, only 
two have found a place into the Pinjore volume. Significantly, all 
of them carry the pen name of 'Nanik. We observe that the 
starting song (fw^dldTddl HO'dife) is incomplete but its text has 
been taken to two succeeding songs. 4 Spread over in 7 ragas, 
namely Suhi, Parbhati, Dhanasari, Basant, Bhairo, Kedara and 
Sora_hi, these writings have been crossed by vertical lines. 

11.4.2. Scholars are baffled over the identity of Gulam Sada 
Sewak, who has no qualm to compose poetry under the pen name 
of 'Nanik'. It has been remarked that writings of Gulam Sada 
Sewak, purportly the Kachi-ba@i were composed during the 

1. Mohan Singh Diwana, S%f$#* D#Kal#m, pp. 84-85, 209-210; see also 
Kirpal Singh Kasel, Pa*j#b$ S#hitD$ Utpat$ Te Vik#s, pp. 171-72; Jit 
Singh Sital, Pa*j#b$ S#hitD#Alochn#tmikIth#s, Vol. I, p. 318. 

2. Mohan Singh Diwana, S%f$#* D# Kal#m, p. 85. 

3. Ah$y#purPotii$, folios 54, 211. 

4. The text of the incomplete hymn occurs in two succeeding hymns, 
namely H W3J5>>M ^ and fU3 5T dfdT 33t Hd'dlfe, see Ah$y#pur 
Poth$, folio 54. 
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guruship of Guru Amar Das and the same were circulated as that 
of Bhai Jetha, ostensibly to create differences between the third 
Master and his spiritual heir. 1 As explained earlier, Guru Ram 
Das was never known as Gulam or Mast, consequently there is 
no merit to attribute the writings of Gulam Sada Sewak to Jeth 
Chand, the name of Guru Ram Das before assuming guruship 
in 1574 C.E. We have also observed that to associate Gulam Sada 
Sewak with Jeth Chand, is only of recent origin. 2 But some 
scholars jumping from only hypothesis to another have come to 
the conclusion that Gulam Sada Sewak was none _ else but Jeth 
Chand. 3 They are of the firm view that Guru Ram Das, before 
actually assuming guruship, has been composing Ba@i, under 
the pseudo name of Gulam or Sada Sewak. As the above 
hypothesis was bound to create doctrinal problems besides 
pushing forward the scribing of Pothis to the period of fourth 
Master, consequently Gurinder Singh Mann has put forth 
another novel idea that Guru Amar Das has given Jeth Chand, 
permission to use the authoritative signature of 'Nanak for the 
poetry composed by him prior to guruship. 4 It prompts to pose 
another question that if Jeth Chand (Guru Ram Das) was allowed 
to use the pen name of 'Nanak' and he had actually composed 
some writings which were not unknown to his perceptor, then 
these could have been easily made part of Gurba@i in these 
Pothis. Normally, the scribe or compiler should have no reason 
to record them separately from that of the Sikh Gurus, especially 
keeping in view that scores of hymns in the Ahiyapur Pothi have 
been recorded under the authorship of Mahala 4 5 and Mahala 5 6 . 
If Jeth Chand was authorised to compose Gurba@i with the pen 
name of 'Nanak' then it looks ridiculous to find that instead of 

1. Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$Adi Gra*th, p. 108; but another scholar attributes 
the above writings to Baba Mohan, see Pashaura Singh, The Text and 
Meaning of the Adi Gra*th, p. 14. 

2. See supra p. 116. 

3. See supra pp. 115-116. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, p. 24. 

5. For examples one hymn in Dhan#sar$ and five in Basa *t have been 
attributed to the authorship of Mahal#4, see Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 127, 
178, 187, 204, 300. 

6. For the hymns attributed to M. 5, see Ah$y#pur Poth$, folio 136. 
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Mahala 4, his writings continued to be recorded in the Goindwal 
Pothis under the authorship of Gulam Sada Sewak. 

11.4.3. Moreover, if the apocryphal writings recorded under the 
name of Gulam Sada Sewak, really belonged to Guru Ram Das, 
then why they have not found favour with Guru Arjan to preserve 
them for posterity in the Adi Granth. Further, if Guru Arjan has 
compiled the Sikh scripture on the basis of extant Goindwal 
Pothis, then what were the reasons to edit them out ? It is 
ludicrous to suggest that "Guru Ram Das himself may well have 
decided to omit the writings of his youth." 1 The above view is 
absolutely absurd and carries no argument, especially if these 
writings have been composed in full knowledge and permission 
of Guru Amar Das. 

11.4.4. As pointed out earlier, the writings of Gulam Sada Sewak 
in the Goindwal Pothis have been crossed by vertical lines. 
Ostensibly, it has been done with the sole objective to delete them 
from the Pothis. At what stage of history, it occurred, is only a 
matter of conjecture. Now the question again rises that if the 
writings of Gulam Sada Sewak were really the compositions of 
Guru Ram Das then what was the exigency and who was 
responsible to strike them out, especially keeping in view the fact 
that the extant Goindwal Pothis have never been in possession 
of the fourth Master. It has been stated that "when Baba Mohan 
found himself in competition with Jeth Chand, now become Guru 
Ram Das, it is not surprising that he would have crossed out 
the writings of Jeth Chand/Gulam Sada Sewak from the Pothis 
in his possession." 2 Above statement again looks totally illogical, 
especially in the face of alleged autograph of Guru Ram Das, 
which continued to be preserved and displayed to the public by 
the custodians. Normally, after deleting the compositions of Guru 
Ram Das, there was absolutely no need to keep his autograph. 

11.4.5. It seems the descendants of Baba Mohan like the Sodhis 
and Bedis, having abdicated their claim to guruship to rally 
around the main Sikh stream, also desired to enhance their socio - 



1. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, p. 24. 

2. Ibid. 
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religious clout among the Sikh ruling class. To achieve their 
objectives, they schemed to legitimize the Goindwal Pothis in 
their possession. They were fully aware that existence of Kachi- 
ba@i in these volumes does not fit into their scheme of things. 
Consequently, they thought it prudent to strike them out from 
the Pothis, otherwise it would have been very difficult to circulate 
them as the original Pothis belonging to Guru Amar Das. 

Who was Gulam Sada Sewak ? 

11.4.6. The writings of Gulam or Sada Sewak have not been 
entered into the compositions of the Sikh Gurus. Furthermore, 
their serial number has not been assigned in continuity to the 
hymns of the Sikh Gurus, but carry separate serial numbers. 
Evidently, for the scribe or compiler Gulam or Sada Sewak does 
not allude to Guru Ram Das. In the Pothis they have been placed 
between the hymns of the Sikh Gurus and the Bhagats. Their 
placement suggests that for the scribe status of Gulam was 
superior than the Bhagats. Use of pen name of 'Nanik confirms 
that author (Gulam) might be a rival claimant for guruship, 
otherwise he would not have dared to use it. His aspirations to 
establish his own line of guruship, have been very lucidly and 
graphically depicted in the following song : 

Hddjfd yt ?TH fe^fe^FII 
H§BT^ Hfe HT^t 8oTH T fe>>f T II 
Hddjd -3 H cS^fcSfu II 
Hddjd HUH ufZPJf 7 HWhnil 
Hddjd flcf§ II 

Hddjd or uh w& w inirauini 

Hddjd fefe ^fewtll 
Hddjd 3ft oftM feA H Wt II 

fen Hddjd 3 fez h^ wf?w 11 
fefe H^fo Hf HUT fnfunr 11311 
fen h^t off h^ yfwd'dl 11 
ftrfe f^ 7 ntf wtw Gydl 11 

§U H^ §U Hddjd y^ 11 
HTO cTfS 7 d^ II3II 

'jtv H^r Hddjd yu^i 
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W^jfe H Hd'dll II 

cS'fcSof H^fe FoF fw^W'dll II8II 1 

(The True-Teacher generated in me devotion 

for Name. 

Delivering me from vices he inculcated virtues 
in me. 

Through the True-Teacher, I obtained all 
exaltations. 

True-Teacher remains engrossed in meditation. 
The True-Teacher has been very benevolent to 
me. 

I am a favoured child of the True -Teacher. 
The True-Teacher is the greatest of the great. 
Nobody has realized the true worth of the True-Teacher. 
This True-Teacher created a devotee. 
That devotee emancipated the whole world. 
I am always beholden to that devotee, 
who saved me from sinking in vices. 
The True-Teacher of that devotee is perfect. 
He possesses all the virtues in their entirety. 
The devotee himself is also a perfect True- 
Teacher. 

He strikes the divine music. 

Enthusiasts of the divine music become unworldly. 

O Nanik ! the devotee remains engrossed in the 

ultimate.) 

11.4.7. It is crystal clear that the quality and spirit of above piece 
of poetry, come nowhere near the Gurba@i. Secondly, instead of 
propagating higher values, the author is more concerned with 
personal guruship. Thirdly, his chief aim is to highlight and 
glorify the image of his Satiguru (Hpddid) and his disciple (h^ot). 
Fourthly, the verse (HTddJd if UH W?> alludes to the 

descendants of a Guru, perhaps Baba Mohan and his descendants. 
Lastly, the verses, such as, fen Hddjd H fe* H^oT ¥fe»T, fefe H^fe" 
H¥ rTOT §nfo»T, % H^fe" % Hddjd ^TV H^of Hddjd W etc., 
suggest that as if the author (Sada Sewak) has been commissioned 
to compose poetry to highlight the status of Hp-ddid (Satiguru ) and 



1. Ah$y#purPoth$, folio 256. 
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his H^oi (Sewak). This presumption is not totally unfounded 
because the colophon recorded at the beginning of Ahiyapur Pothi 
explicitly refers that the custodians of the Pothi have the 
blessings of the three generations of the Gurus (Guru Nanak, 
Guru Angad and Guru Amar Das), that anyone not accepting 
their guruship would go to hell (see plate VI.). Scriptural as well 
as traditional Sikh sources confirm that Baba Mohan has 
resented Guru Ram Das' succession. 1 Keeping in view the 
testimony of Bhai Gurdas that 'Mohan went mad' (HU7T cTrfZF 
ufcw), there is no reason to disbelieve that Baba Mohan was not 
only one of the claimants, but had actually established a parallel 
line of guruship at Goindwal. 2 The schism created by Baba 
Mohan and his descendants can be well-understood against the 
back-drop of Guru Ram Das' observations which reflect his 
serious concern for the unity and integrity of the Sikh Panth. 
Contrary to the claim of Baba Mohan and his descendants that 
they have the blessings of three generations of the Sikh Gurus, 
what Guru Ram Das has underlined is worth-noting. He says : 

t3jf<J 5^ H fe^ Bjfo »T3Tfe °(tiz fl^FH II 

Bjfo HttTt iftwt ^'fd'tf 1 ' foCW Ufa FcT II 
HRJ vtet fefew fefe fcTSoT tJJT? Hf? 3^ II 3 

Obviously, the fourth generation of Sikh Guru i.e., Guru 
Ram Das was well-aware of the internal crisis created by 
his rivals, the Bhallas. Actually, he has warned the Sikhs 
to be aware of their vicious propaganda and has decreed the 
Sikhs to shun away from their association. 4 Commenting 
upon the intrigues hatched by his rivals Guru Ram Das has 
remarked : 

"Someone has made party of his brother, son and 
friend; someone has entered into alliance with his 
Jawai (son-in-law, daughter's husband) and Ku~am 
(son or daughter's father-in-law); even some of them 
have consp ired with chaudhary and shiqdar to harm 

1. AGGS, p. 924. 

2. Bhai Gurdas, V#r#* 26.33. 

3. AGGS, p. 307. 

4. Ibid., p. 317. 

5. Ibid., p. 356. 

6. Ibid., p. 304. 
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the Guru." 6 

He was not unaware that to imitate the Sikh Gurus, the rivals 
were churning out spurious hymns : 

Hfddjd eft gtn trfo ftra t?re h ffe»pg f# sfe vwt>* n 
wfo tin vrfV tra u ftw vrfe^r S sftr >w 3f^t>H n 6 

11.4.8. On the basis of above evidence we can very safely 
conclude that during the pontificate of fourth Master, the 
Sikh Panth was passing through a serious internal crisis 
created by Baba Mohan and his descendants. Evidently, 
Gulam Sada Sewak, the author of Kachi-ha@i recorded in 
the Goindwal Pothis, was either Baba Mohan or someone 
commissioned by him, possibly his son Sahansar Ram, who 
not only desired to claim guruship of the Sikh Panth but 
also aspired to keep it in his progeny. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty to establish the exact identity of 'Gulam', 
circumstantial as well as historical evidence point to the fact 
that he was none-else but a rival claimant for guruship, 
probably Baba Mohan or his son Sahansar Ram for whom 
the extant Goindwal Pothis seem to have been prepared to 
establish their seat of guruship. 

XII. PERIOD OF SCRIBING 

12.1. Traditionally, the Goindwal Pothis are said to have been 
recorded during Guru Amar Das' times. However, the Ahiyapur 
Pothi, has preserved a colophon at its beginning which states that 
it has been written on Jan. 7, 1596 C.E. (MaghVadi 1, 1652 Bk.). 1 
Bawa Prem Singh, who has studied the Pothis in detail, instead 
of taking note of the above-mentioned date, had relied mainly on 
a non-existant source of Bhalla tradition, to put forth the view 
that the present volumes have been scribed between 1570-1572 
C.E. 2 Since the Pothis were not easily accessible and secondly, 
Bawa Prem Singh was a highly respected personality among the 
Sikh scholars, consequently, they found no reason to disbelieve 

1. We have taken the corresponding date of Jan. 7, 1596 C.E. to that of 
Magh Vadi 1, 1595 Bk. on the basis of Pal Singh Purewal, Ja*tar$ ■' 
500 Years. 

2. Bawa Prem Singh, Mohan Poth$#* p. 26. 
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his views concerning the Pothis. Moreover, it suited the Sikh 
scholarship of the period because in the absence of documentary 
evidence they were feeling restless to rebut the charges about 
Bhagat-ba@i and Kartarpuri Bi~, as well. They were out to prove 
that Bhagat-ba@i has been an integral part of the sacred 
literature of the Sikhs long before the codification of the Adi 
Granth in 1604 C.E. Resultantly, without putting the Goindwal 
Pothis to any examination, some of the traditional Sikh scholars 
readily accepted Bawa Prem Singh's statement that the extant 
Pothis had been scribed during the time of Guru Amar Das. 1 
However, in 1960s Swami Harnam Das came forward to 
controvert the above thesis to assert that the extant Goindwal 
Pothis have been prepared in the year of 1652 Bk. (1596 C.E.). 2 
It is only recently that some scholars, having taken note of the 
date recorded in colophon, have come to the conclusion that 
extant Pothis are a Post-1596 C.E. product. 3 On the other hand 
some scholars hold that the date Magh Vadi 1, 1652 Bk. (Jan. 
7, 1596 C.E.) refers, not to the date on which the Pothi was 
originally completed but to the time at which the colophon 
containing the blessings was inserted. 4 To steer the issue clear 
of doubt let us examine the contents of colophon which follows : 

>tffe ?TH ofdd'd fcSd^G fcSdlofd >HH7jt ll^ll 
HZJ 3(J BJJ tfbtf 7 H BJf »f3Tt[ A HHT ^h*F H feu 7 

^t»r h ft? we\ 7rf& fen wQdi 1 h nfe^ 
Hoes ubt fen tfe H-^dfcSdl rraw tfeBF fet btw 

■^tWBT cT'Ut }J3~3 tfeBT ipfH TF^BJ 'U t H^UH 1JHHHB 
U §H vrfu HfUTT TTC 7 Hfo TWt FU BTW ^fo iH'cSdl II fj=T 
^Ft >HWt U^t f%W BJf ^fe t tftf Wdldl 1 H W^fH 



1. Teja Singh, 'Sr$ Gur% Gra*th S#hib D# Samp#dan', pp. 135-36; Giani 
Gurdit Singh, Ith#s Sr$ Gur% Gra*th S#hib, p. 565. 

2. Swami Harnam Das, Pur#tan$ B$~#* te Vich#r, p. 64. 

3. Daljeet Singh and Kharak Singh, 'Goindwal Poth$s Post-1595 Production'; 
Balwant Singh and Amarjit Singh, 'A Peep into the Myth and Reality 
of Goindwal Pothis', ASS, October 1995. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 56; also see his 
The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, pp. 15-21. Actually, he has followed Giani Gurdit 
Singh, who was the first to float the idea that the date refers to the 
time when Guru Arjan has borrowed the Poth$s, see Ith#s Sr$ Gur% 
Gra*th S#hib, p. 82. 
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Colophon bearing the date and purpose of the Ah$y#pur Poth$. For its 
transcription and translation, see pp. 129-131. 
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[In the name of sole Supreme Being, Realized by 
the Perfect Perceptor's Grace, Name, Person who 
is Creator, Fearless, Formless, Unincarnated, 
Self" existent. The Pothi was written by Guru Abir 
Baba (Amar Das) in Samatu 1652, Magh Vadi 1 
(Jan. 7, 1596). This blessing was bestowed by 
Guru Baba (Guru Nanak) and the same was 
conferred by GuruAngad andAmbar (Guru Amar 
Das). The blessing conferred by the three 
generations (of the Sikh Gurus) was that whosoever 
would attune his mind to the Ba@i would attain 
liberation in this very life, would be comforted both 
here and hereafter, and would not find himself 
wanting in anything. He will achieve emancipation 
and will enter the presence of Guru. The God is 
Transcendent one, there is no doubt or suspicion 
about it. This saying should be taken as a blessing. 
If anyone from our dynasty deserts the Guru to 
follow a Guru from another family, would certainly 
go to hell.] 

12.2. A close perusal of the colophon reveals that it has been 
recorded at the beginning of the Pothi. Being placed at the outset, 
it has gone brittle with age and subsequently it has been repaired 
to reconstruct its crumbled writings. Fortunately, the portion 
containing the custodian's claim to guruship, has been preserved 
in the hand of original scribe. The very reference to three 
generations of the Sikh Gurus leads us to suggest that the 
recording of Pothihas been done in the Post-Guru Amar Das period. 
Significantly, the fact that the Pothi was written in the year of 
1652 Bk. , has come to us without any cutting. Arguably, it confirms 
that the date i.e., Jan. 7, 1596 C.E., refers to the time on which 
the scribing of the Pothi was completed. Thus, to assume that 
instead of enhancing its antiquity, the scribe has indulged in post- 
dating, is absolutely inconceivable. 1 In fact, the colophon is not a 

1. Gurinder Singh Mann unnecessarily tries to confound the issue that the 
colophon on unnumbered folio continues on folio [9] , see The Goi*dv#l 
Poth$s, pp. 19-20. But a careful reading of both the passages reveals 
that they form independent and separate units. If it has been a single 
passage then the names of first three Sikh Gurus would not have been 
repeated on folio 8 of the Pothi. 

2. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 128, 178, 187, 204, 300. 
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later insertion but has been an integral part of the Pothi from its 
very inception. It holds the key to the purpose and period of its 
writing. Hence, while dating the Ahiyapur Pothi, the very fact that 
it was written on Magh Vadi 1, 1652 Bk. (Jan. 7, 1596 C.E.) can 
not be ignored in anyway. 

12.3. Moreover, the internal evidence instead of proving the 
Ahiyapur Pothi's earlier origin points to the contrary. It is worth- 
noting that not only one but six hymns have been attributed to 
Mahala 4 i.e., Guru Ram Das. 2 Although some scholars working 
at cross purpose have been misleading the readers to state that 
Mahala 4 at the head of these hymns has been inserted later on 
by a different scribe, yet it is a plain fact that attribution to Guru 
Ram Das has been recorded in the penmanship of the original 
scribe. 1 The very fact that scores of hymns have been recorded 
under the authorship of Mahala 4, restrains one from believing 
that the scribing of Ahiyapur Pothi has been done during Guru 
Amar Das' period. 

12.4. Significantly, a hymn (WTT Wtf* ¥3T) belonging to Guru 
Arjan, has found its way into the Ahiyapur Pothi. 2 Another hymn 

tJdHprt) has been recorded in words and figures as 
well, under the authorship of Mahala 5. 3 Instead of taking into 
account the above fact to determine the period of Pothi, a scholar 
who wants to prove its earlier origin has not only mis-stated the 
fact that the hymn in question belongs to Guru Nanak but has 
also come up with a made-up suggestion that the authorship of 
Mahala 5 has been inserted later on. 4 Unfortunatly, this is not 
an honest deduction because the attribution has been recorded 
in the hand of primary scribe. Although, the authorship has been 
wrongly entered, it has been a part of the Pothi from its very 

inceplion. II seems our scholar is well-aware of the above fact, 

1. Piar Singh, G#th# Sr$Adi GraHh, p. 91; Gurinder Singh Mann, The 

Goi*dv#lPoth$s, pp. 21-22, 172, 178. 

2. Ah$y#purPoth$, folio 137. 

3. Ibid., folio 136. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, pp. 21-22, 176. 

5. See plate on p. 200 of his The Goi*dv#l Poth$s where instead of 
describing the contents honestly and correctly, he has taken recourse 
to mis-state the fact that hymn in question belongs to Guru Nanak. 
However, not a single document has been noticed so far where it is 
attributed to M. 1. 
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yet inexplicably has taken recourse to confuse the readers by 
misquoting the facts. 5 Evidently recording of hymns under the 
authorship of Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan would not have 
been possible if the compilation of Ahiyapur Pothi had completed 
during the period of Guru Amar Das. Anyway, existence of hymns 
under the authorship otMahala 5, proves beyond any doubt that 
the extant Pothis are a post-Guru Ram Das (1581 C.E.) product. 

12.5. While recording Bhagat-ba@i some of the medieval Bhagats, 
namely Kabir and Namdev have been referred as sfdid W$ 
Literally this means that Kabir and Namdev were the devotees 
of Guru Nanak and some of the scholars like Giani Gurdit Singh 
ascribe to the above view which is historically impossible to be 
believed. On the other hand it is quite possible that the editorial 
notes mentioned above may refer to those Bhagats, whose 
writings in the opinion of the scribe had come from a source 
originating from Guru Nanak. However, to ascertain the status 
of the Bhagats vis-a-vis Sikh tradition we have to look at the 
original Sikh sources. A close perusal of the Sikh scriptural 
sources reveals that though the Sikh Gurus, namely Guru Amar 
Das, Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan Dev appreciated the 
spiritual perfection of the various Bhagats, yet they do not refer 
to them anywhere as the disciples of Guru Nanak. 2 Bhatt 
Kalasahar in a penegyric to highlight the spiritual status of Guru 
Nanak besides referring to the various gods, goddesses and lesser 
figures in didactic manner, introduces Ravidas, Jaidev, Namdev, 
Trilochan, Kabir and Beni, who are overjoyed at the advent of 
Guru Nanak. 3 Bhai Gurdas, except for reiterating the view of the 
Sikh Gurus, does not treat the Bhagats as the actual devotees 
of Guru Nanak. 4 It is interesting to note that the position or 
status of the Bhagats vis-a-vis Guru Nanak starts changing in 

1. Ah$y#purPoth$, folios 259, 263. 

2. AGGS, pp. 67, 733, 835, 1192. 

3. Ibid., p. 1390. 

4. Bhai Gurdas, V#r#*, 10.12-17, 25.4-5. 

5. Miharban in his Janamsffkh$ arranges Guru Nanak's dialogue with Kabir 
at Banaras and with other Bhagats at Ayodhya, see Janams#kh$ Sr$ Gur% 
NanakDevJ$, pp. 154-157, 190-196. 

6. B. 40 :Janams#kh$Sr$Gur%NanakDevJ$,(ed.PiarSmgh),pp. 103-104. 
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the Mi@a literature. Though Miharban restrains himself to 
depict the Bhagats as the disciples of Guru Nanak, yet he 
arranges their meeting with the Guru where they depart at a 
satisfying note. 8 The above perception finds radical change in B. 
40 Janamsakhi, where Bhagat Kabir actually accepts Guru 
Nanak as his spiritual preceptor. 6 Hence, the occurrence of 
editorial notes, such as sidid W^! $ indicates to a point in Sikh 
history when the Bhagats have come to be assumed as the 
devotees of Guru Nanak. Obviously, the scribe of extant Goindwal 
Pothis by referring to the Bhagats as s<did W$ $ desired to place 
the medieval Bhagats on a spiritually lower pedestal than that 
of Guru Nanak. It helps us to place the extant Goindwal Pothis 
historically in the post-Miharban period (1640 C.E.). 

12.6. Besides, a kafi authored by Shah Sharaf, a Sufi poet has 
also found its way into the Ahiyapur Pothi. 1 Though, it has been 
recorded in the hand of a secondary scribe, yet its orthography, 
serial number and certain variants point to the fact that it has 
been a part of the Pothi from its very inception. As discussed 
earlier if the author of kafi in question is the same Shah Sharaf 
of Batala, then we would be hard pressed to believe that the 
Goindwal Pothis had been scribed during the period of Guru 
Amar Das. Even, the statistical test conducted by Dr. Rai Jasbir 
Singh to ascertain the period of extant Pothis, confirms the above 
assumption that in no way they belong to the period of Guru 
Amar Das. 2 

xiii. mAl-maAtra 

13.1. In the Goindwal Pothis the short as well as the full form 
of invocation has been employed. The full version of Mul-Mantra 
found in these Pothis is quite distinct from the present one 
recorded in the Adi Guru Granth Sahib. On the basis of these 

1. Shah Sharaf, a well-known Panjabi S%f$ poet had died at Lahore in 
1724 C.E., see Mohan Singh Diwana, S%f$#* D# Kal#m, pp. 84-85, 
209-210. 

2. For the statistical study, see Rai Jasbir Singh, 'Poth$ B#b# Mohan — 
Question of Authenticity', ASS, Jan. 1995, pp. 77-78. 

3. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra *th, pp. 92-95; 
see alsoPiar Singh, G#th#Sr$Adi Gra*th, p. 417; Gurinder Singh Mann, 
The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 85-86. 
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Pothis some scholars hold that Mul-Mantra inscribed in them 
represents its earlier form, which has been modified by successive 
Sikh Gurus to give it its final form. 3 To put the issue for analysis, 
instead of one let us have a look at the various forms of Mul- 
Mantra found recorded in the Goindwal Pothis. They are as 
follows : 

A. ^THfdBJf VHW H!?TH ofdd'd f<Sd^G FcSdloCd >Hor& 

B. ^^fddjd vhw h^cVH ofdd'd fmw§ radioed >ho[^ 
ynfe wr?tf m§ are vbttc n 2 

C. I^Qfddld VHW H^TH ofdd'd fcSd^G fcSdlof'd 

'H^rw H^fe '*ra?>t h^tii 3 

D. '^THfddJd iraWTre7TH ofdd'd >Ho[t& H^fe WJ?ft H¥§ 

^ 1JHWII 4 

E. ^^fddjd VHW ^ yfdH'd H^TH ofdd'd FcSd^G 
fcSdlcfd WW H^fe 'HHTJt feG'll 5 

e a^fddjd iraw cTOof u'fdH'd ^te 

oft ^oT 6 

G. ^^TVM^ra^nray TcSd^G TcSd^d y^fo >*Fpjt h# 

After going through the above versions one can easily find various 
type of discrepancies and inaccuracies. Why has the scribe not 
adhered to the one version ? Why has he been modifying it in 
the successive folios ? No scholar has addressed these issues. 

13.2. Firstly, the Mul-Mantra of the Goindwal Pothis, lacks 
uniformity and consistency. Secondly, instead of invoking God 
and describing his attributes it lays stress on a personal Guru. 
One can discern that in all the above-mentioned versions 
emphasis is on Satiguru (true Guru). In version C and D 
Satiguru has been defined as complete (wO and his grace has 

1. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 1, 12, 55, 104, 151, 168, 276. 
Pi*jore Poth$, folios 34, 79, 110, 121, 145, 182, 211. 

2. Ah$y#purPoth$, folios 39, 85, 119, 201, 221, 227, 247. 

3. Ibid., folio 139. 

4. Pi*jorePoth$, folio 1. 

5. Ah$y#purPoth$, folio 181. 

6. Pi *jore Pofch & folio 2 1 5 . 

7. Recorded in La* A # script, it is available at folio 273 of the Ah$y#pur 
Poth$. 
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been invoked (did" Vd 1 ^ UdH 1 ^). Obviously, instead of God, a 
personal Guru has been given prominence which links it to the 
sectarian development in Sikhism. Thirdly, alongwith the God 
and Satiguru, Guru Nanak has been invoked as W$ U'fdH'o and 
<Vc">o( #t?t H'fdH'u (versions E and F). The occurrence of an 
invocation to Guru Nanak is totally unthinkable in a MuP 
Mantra originating from the founder of Sikhism. 

13.3. On the basis of above evidence we can safely state that the 
Mul-Mantra recorded in the Goindwal Pothis is full of incoherent 
features. Instead of representing the earlier form, it depicts the 
personal whims and doctrinal viewpoint of a scribe, associated 
with the rival of the Sikh Gurus. Significantly, some of its 
features, namely the stress on Satiguru (Hlddjd), Sachnamu 
(h^VH) and Sambhau (hs<G) are strikingly similar to the Mul- 
Mantra of Miharban. 1 This establishes that the Mul-Mantra of 
Goindwal Pothis has close affinity to the rival tradition 
represented by the Mi@as. 

XIV. SCRIBING AND ORTHOGRAPHY 

14.1. Although Sahansar Ram is said to be the scribe of the 
Goindwal Pothis, yet a careful examination of these volumes 
reveals that besides the primary scribe two more persons were 
also involved in their recording. Usually, the hymns belonging 
to Sikh Gurus have been inscribed in the hand of the primary 
scribe. Penmanship of secondary scribes is visible towards the 
end of some ragas, especially in the writings of Bhagats. The 
orthography of the primary and secondary scribe carry identical 
features and does not betray any sign of radical change. This 
suggests that all the scribes associated with the recording of these 
Pothis, were contemporaries. Besides, the penmanship of another 
scribe is also quite visible. Instead of Gurmukhi letters he has 
made use of the Lan A a script to record some hymns. Alike the 
primary scribe, he has also introduced identical vocatives, such 

1. At the beginning of Sach Kha * A Poth$, authored by Miharban, the M%1 
MaHra has been recorded as '■ 

n^TJTfeBra Wfc II Kf ofcT3 T pf rAdsfOfodid McFTi mfe Wrpfi H# 
HTddjd^wfc || see Janams#kh$ Sr$ Gur% N#nakDevJ$, p. 1. 

2. Ah$y#pur Poth$, folios 39, 186. 
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as Baba, in the text. 2 It indicates that he might be an associate 
of the primary scribe. All these factors suggest that the scribing 
task of the Goindwal Pothis has not been executed by a single 
person or Sahansar Ram. Since, the orthography of the primary 
and secondary scribe is identical, consequently to suggest that 
some of the writings of the Bhagatshave been inserted after the 
compilation of the Pothis, hold very little ground, especially to 
put forward an explanation for those writings which have not 
found acceptance with Guru Arjan in the Adi Granth. 1 

14.2. The question arises whether the present Goindwal Pothis 
were the first attempt to put the Gurba@i into writing ? A close 
look at the physiognomy of both the Pothis reveals that very little 
or no space has been left blank between the sub-sections 
(chaupadas, as_padis and chhants), the ragas and the writings 
of different authors. For instance in Suhi mode immediately after 
the hymns of Guru Nanak, hymns of Guru Amar Das follow. 
Similarly, at the end of Suhi mode, on the very next folio Parbhati 
takes off. 2 The above pattern can be discerned throughout the 
Pothis. Obviously, the recording of Pothis has been done serially 
and no room has been left blank to insert the writings to be 
procured later on. It suggests that the scribes were in possession 
of the whole text which they were going to record in the Pothis. 
Perhaps the text of all the hymns was available to them in the 
form of another source. At a few places an alternative text 
running parallel to that already recorded has been made 
available. Evidently, in the absence of another source all this 
would not have been possible. It compels us to think that scribes 
of the Goindwal Pothis had access to another source. Consequently, 
the Pothis cannot be called the first attempt to put the Gurba@i 
into writing. 

14.3. A close look at the orthography of the Goindwal Pothis 

reveals that the scribes associated with their recording, have 

developed a distinct style. Some of the consonants, namely H TJ 

^ ~g ~5 ~£ etc., are of peculiar shape. Similarly and W betray 

Devanagari features. For the vowel sign of kanna (ohr) instead 
l.„ SpreacL oyer in different iwgas, there ffle about L8 songs of extra: 

up a ^%S<^]W@fe5p^§i(tefe"ace out the origin and growth of 
^iflta^i^pu»(ftj^if,folTdaag-l^^u32ie that the Goindwal 
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Pothis have been scribed at an early stage when the 
Gurmukhi script was still in its evolutionary stage. 1 
Although in the absence of colophon, orthography may be 
of some help to place a manuscript within a period, yet it 
is not a sure method to determine its precise date. Some of 
the features which have not been taken note of by the 
scholars, relating to the orthography of the Goindwal Pothis 
restrain us from believing that they have their origin in the 
pre-Adi Granth period. Unlike the old manuscripts, the 
syllables and phrases have not been joined but separated 
at the head. Significantly, all the distinctive and unique 
features of the letters viz., Fc5 Uc5 W etc., associated with the 
orthography of the Goindwal Pothis are quite visible in 
other manuscripts which have their origin in the mid and 
late 17th century C.E. 2 Thus, the orthography instead of 
proving the Goindwal Pothis to be pre-1604 C.E., product 
push forward their origin to the mid 17th century. 

XV. TEXTUAL VARIANTS 

15.1. On comparison of the text of the Goindwal Pothis 
with that of the Adi Guru Granth Sahib, we find that they 
are full of variants. Scribal variants are so numerous that 
hardly a folio is free from them. Even some of the commonly 
used words, namely TTTJc!) o(dd'd6 cfJTO ydH'ft!6 U<S'Hdl6 
*iHd6 otyld and Jldti have been recorded incorrectly as 7>H^ 
o(ddd6 cTRJc!) UdHt!6 HTO wis wms ofw and ^fafc respectively. 
Consequently to maintain the sanctity of religious text no 
care has been taken. The use of dot for the vowel sign of 
karma has been frequently dropped. Similarly, the _ippi for 
creating nasal sound, has been either omitted or unnecessarily 
employed. The Persian vocabulary of a hymn of Guru 
Nanak (era - >HUtT dj<3dH) in Tilang mode has not only been 
mispronounced but efforts to Sanskratise it have also been 
made. Some of the spellings such as sttJ (folio 13), (folio 

1. Pritam Singh, 'Gurmukhi Lippi', pp. 387-410. 

2. For comparison of orthography confer Hukamnamas of Guru 
Hargobind and Baba Gurditta in Ganda Singh, ed., Hukamnamei 
also see Bhasha Vibhag Panjab, Patiala MS # 359. 
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27), ft (folios 228, 260, 263), (folio 75) etc., instead of 
looking old seem to be of recent usage. Similarly, some of the 
spellings are very peculiar. For instance HH'do HUhIho fH<3de> 
>>ff>fd" and orafo have been inscribed as HH'd6 yomlH6 fHVd^ 
^Jffed" and oryffe repectively which bear testimony to the 
scribal habits prevalent in these volumes. 

15.2. A comparative study of the text scribed on seven folios of 
the Ahiyapur Pothi with that of the Adi Guru Granth Sahib 
confirms that there are about 122 examples where they differ over 
the use of spellings. 1 Similarly, there is a great deal of difference 
between the two on syllables and phrases employed in the text. 
A text critic can easily detect that the scribes associated with the 
Goindwal Pothis have brought various modifications in the text 
by replacing the syllables and phrases with their alternatives or 
synonyms. For instance in the Ahiyapur Pothi f%H Sd^^-rt 

vrftr (nfe)^ r??> (m)s fpre (rPoft)^ OhJIop (tfHH)^ #fn (tfV)^ f^t 

(oF^tjcJ 7TH (s^dlfd)^ r#»f iTC (foTdH ?W (s^dlfd)^ TWfe (7^)^ 

»rt (di'^Td)^ fH^fd" (TOd1")cJ fufl- (giugt)^ (rrfar)^ trau (w)^ 2 
etc., are the variants which can be categorised as intentional 
ones. According to an estimate more than 12500 variants of the 
above categories are present in the Ahiyapur Pothi alone. 3 
Obviously, the number of variants is not negligible and an honest 
text critic can not ignore it in any manner. Anyway, the 
occurrence of such a large number of variants coupled with 
variation in their spellings indicate that the extant Goindwal 
Pothis and the Adi Granth instead of sharing a common source, 
have descended from two different traditions. 

15.3.1. We also notice that the text has not only been reshuffled 

Ahiyapur Pothi Adi Guru Granth Sahib 

ore?r treTfe ijj fwt (folio 60) w trfe f^rw irf fiwt (p. 

»ffe Ufa W 7T§ Hfe ^H'fyHl 794) 

(folio 12) »ffHH Ufa of 7 7T§ 'vFfu ^dd'fyHl 



1. Pritam Singh, Ah$y#pur W#l$Poth$, pp. 189-191. 

2. Syllables in brackets refer to the AGGS. 

3. Pritam Singh, Ah$y#pur W#l$ Poth$, p. 192. 
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f foPH 1 flfe»F §fe tPUT fenrfew 

(folio 58) 

fs 1 i-ike 3 hu ^rfu trfew 7 

(folio 58) 
%fe & W ^75^ Htu 7 (folio 58) 
%fe & W tJTjfrH 1 ^?>t (folio 58) 
ufe?™ ftPHfeljfaHUHHfu ddj ofdyl 

(folio 143) 



(p. 730) 
fdPW "U flfe>?r TPUT fe>tfW 

(p. 794) 
§ Hte? HfUT HU 5ffu TO 

(p. 794) 
fuuu 7Pffl HVpfu Htu 7 (p. 794) 
UBffl 7PUt W?; (p. 794) 

VPfew HU tlW l/faH UH Hfu U3T 

^ruul 



but has also been modified with suitable phrases. For exampfe^- 

Apparently, the above type of variants are intentional which have 
been probably introduced by the musicians associated with the 
tradition of the scribe. 



15.3.2. Closely related to the above category of variants are the 
Ahiya p ur Po thi 

fat hu 1 Huft>tf fat jto re 



Adi Guru Granth Sahib 
fag w vraffaf fag re feflfa 

(p. 729) 

HcF HU3 7 HUM ^fet ( p . 

730) 

<TOoT ^ffl A »F^Ht fFTH ^fe 7?ut 
HU 7 ^ ( p 730) 

it H 7 t ffo HUUU T^fu fan 

(p. 729) 

nfir ^fif wfu wfu zftj nau© 

(p. 794) 

ipfew (p. 1328) 

uru oft ws\ feuu ^fa^F srfet 

(P- H77) 

'fillers' which are quite numerous. For example : 

One can not fail to note that the 'fillers' such as HcFc!) u'Hdb HU 
oTcJ feu drtb ofte oGo 3U 7 and U& have been brought to make the 
text more explanatory, especially at the time of singing. Similarly 
in Suhi chhants at so many places vocatives of PTF§ and cFH have 
been introduced towards the end of a verse. We observe that the 
most conspicuous 'fillers' used in these Pothis are the vocatives 
out of which 'Baba' (w) is most significant. Examples of its 
usage are as : 

WW cS'fcSo! fa?J 3f§ 77© fflfow (Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 

38) 



feuS (folio 5) 

HU 5F HUW 7 Hufa ^fet (folio 6) 
cVfcSof feg 3?> ^ffl 7J IF^Ut fan 
Hfa TTUt HU 7 77© (folio 7) 

it t tfo HHUU oft 7^fu fan 
(folio 60) 

^ftf ^ftf wfu wfu u§ zfu H3U& 

(folio 60) 

faH of'dfe fad S% Grd'fll 3U 1 
HUH xpfeoF (folio 64) 

uru sft fauf u§ ^faw ^fet 

(folio 190) 
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5T§ iraHB^ fWfe^F WW cS'fcSof §ftr WS\ (Ibid., folio 65) 

(Vft W 1 ^ Htf) »fe A (Ibid., fo7io 82) 

H 1 ^ HBTfe cS'TcSoi BU^r (Ahiyapur Pothi, folio 

83) 

HH d'<^«' BTWt HBT A tTHt (Ibid., fcJio S3) 

H ^# HFt W fer WW cVfcSof 3ft (/bid., foiio i§6> 

srfo <^"ltj'd #yu ww cS'fcSo; vrafo a tret 

(Pinjore Pothi, folio 54) 

Obviously, such type of 'fillers' in the form of vocatives have been 
introduced by the musicians in order to attract the audience and 
to enhance the effect of Bani as well. It is difficult to imagine 
that Guru Nanak could make use of honorific like Baba' for 
himself. The occurrence of such 'fillers' prove beyond any doubt 
that the text of the Goindwal Pothis has not come originally from 
Guru Nanak rather it has been modified by the musicians to suit 
their requirements. 

15.3.3. A careful examination of the extant Goindwal Pothis 
reveals that they are replete with musicological variants. For 
example the sequence oiragas adopted in the Pothis has not been 
followed in the Adi Granth. Similarly, some of the composite 
musical modes, namely Suhi Dakhni (Hut OT^t), Suhi Dakhani 
Jiguru (HUt^etr^frrara), Parbhati Lalata (iJdd'dl «»d'), Dhanasari 
Dakhani 0-l<VHdl ^t^t) , Dhanasari Pasto Maru Ga A ao (u<VHdl 
m dlsi'G), Basantu Dakhani (gfe OT^t), Bhairo Dakhani (ftf 
^tr^t), Maru Kedara (w c^tl'd'), Ramkali Sadu (gwst Htj), 
Sora_hi Dakhani ^tf^t) and Sarang Dakhani (Wttl tTtrsT) 
are radically different from the musical tradition of the Adi 
Granth. Moreover, some of the composite modes of the Adi 
Granth, such as Parbhati Bibhas (i{scdl fyscy) and Basantu 
Hin A ol (gfe r<J5«) are absent in the ragas of the Pothis. Contrary 
to the tradition of the Adi Granth, reference to beat (ura) has been 
totally dropped in the Pothis. The arrangement of hymns with 
in the raga sub-sections is quite at variance with the Sikh 
scripture. Even some of the hymns forming part of a particular 
raga of the Pothis, have not found a place in the same raga of 
the Adi Granth. Furthermore, some of the hymns of the Pothis 
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begin with a different line than that of the Sikh scripture. 
Though, the Adi Granth has preserved some of the tunes for 
singing, yet the tunes mentioned in the Pothis, namely wfo 
HWT »T^r HrW tidHtS cFH «§tT &3 dl'^<i VWf? 

and tjQy'd BT 7 ^ ufott' have found no favour with Guru Arjan 
Dev to preserve them for posterity All these factors indicate that 
the text of extant Goindwal Pothis and that of the Adi Granth 
belong to two different traditions. In other words as far as 
musicology is concerned, while codifying the Adi Granth, Guru 
Arjan Dev has not depended on the extant Goindwal Pothis in 
any manner. 

15.4. Another distinctive feature of the extant Goindwal Pothis 
are the headings that have been ascribed to the ragas, authors 
and their compositions. On close examination of the Ahiyapur 
Pothi one comes across the titles such as : 

HZrat BJf W§ (folio 1) 

cFdJ HUt ^ ^ (folio 12) 

HUt ^Vftd 'WBT3 sft (folio 55) 

cT'BT ^d^'dl W§ (folio 62) 

cFBJ UcS'Hdl 3JJ (folio 119) 

UcS'Hdl oMt<S c^H 3ft WS\ (folio 151) 

d 7 ^ UcS'Hdl iFd^t df^tl'H (folio 158) 

d^ sfe TJ'fdH'd ^ (folio 168) 

feWBT TJ'fdH'd W tw^ 7 (folio 181) 

gfe 'WKZV&tW W§ ^PJF (folio 201) 

d 7 ^ ft ^n-ftcf TS^VF ^BFJ W§ (folios 259, 263) 

d^ ft smtd' cS^vre^ ^bfj (folio 262) 

d 7 ^ VPf W§ y'fdH'd (folio 276) 

d 7 ^ VPJ tftl'd' H 1 ^ ^ HUW 3 (folio 280) 

c3t!'d' 3Mfa TS^H 7 ^BFJ (folio 292) 

BJf gr^ TJ'fdH'd or d^BT c3t!'d' (folio 292) 

It is worthnoting that the above type of headings are quite alien 
to the Adi Granth and even a single of them has not found any 
mention in it. It again indicates that the Pothis in question and 
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the Adi Granth have not descended from a common source but 
owe their origin to different traditions. 

15.5. The above contention finds enough support from the fact 
that about 36 compositions attributed to various authors forming 
part of the extant Pothis, have found no acceptance in the Adi 
Granth. 1 Besides, there are atleast 12 hymns on which the 
Goindwal Pothis and the Adi Granth differ over the issue of their 
authorship. 2 As pointed out earlier neither the hymns of the Sikh 
Gurus up to third Master nor of the medieval Bhagats are 
available in the extant Goindwal volumes in their totality. A 
considerable number of hymns forming part of the ragas of the 
Adi Granth are not present in the ragas of the Pothis. A careful 
examination of the Pinjore Pothi reveals that the text of Sidh 
Gosh_i of M. 1 and Anandu of M. 3, is incomplete. 3 Similarly, 
instances of verses missing from the text of some hymns are not 
uncommon. 4 All these factors point to the fact that the text of 
the Adi Granth codified by Guru Arjan Dev in 1604 C.E., has 
not been copied directly from the extant Goindwal Pothis. In fact 
Guru Arjan Dev had access to an incredible source otherwise the 
text that we have in addition to the Goindwal Pothis, would not 
have been possible in the Adi Granth. On the basis of analysis 
of textual variants we can very safely state that there is a 
considerable genre difference between the two. To recapitulate, 
the extant Goindwal Pothis are proved by form criticism alone 
as not being ancestral to the Adi Granth. Neither the Pothis in 
question have served the purpose of an exemplar nor Guru Arjan 
Dev has depended on them for codifying the Adi Granth. Instead 
of sharing a common scribal tradition with the Sikh scripture, 
the extant Goindwal Pothis belong to a different recension which 
was predominantly musical in nature. 

XVI. CONCLUSION 

16.1. Though, the Goindwal Pothis have been a much talked 
about source of the Sikh canon, yet no contemporary source of 

1. For deatails, see Appendix IV, chap. 3. 

2. See Appendix I, chap. 3. 

3. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goi*dv#l Poth$s, p. 185. 

4. Pritam Singh, Ah$y#pur W#l$ Poth$, pp. 198-99. 
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Sikh history and scripture alludes to them. Even, the much 
publicised story of Guru Arjan's visit to Baba Mohan at Goindwal 
to procure them has been proved to be an apocryphal and later 
concoction. The extant Goindwal Pothis, said to be compiled 
under the direction of Guru Amar Das, have surfaced only in 1895 
C.E. Actually, it was the debate generated by Panch Khalsa 
Diwan, Bhasaur, over the issue of Bhagat-bani, which brought 
the Pothis into the limelight. Due to the non-accessibility of the 
Pothis, to get information about their contents has always been 
an uphill task. Resultantly, scholars have to depend heavily on 
Bawa Prem Singh's study conducted in the 1940s. Since, he was 
held in high esteem among his contemporary Sikh scholars, 
consequently traditional Sikh scholarship did not see any reason 
to disbelieve his observations and without putting the extant 
Pothis to any critical examination, they took their authenticity 
for granted. Subsequently, a number of misconceptions originating 
from Bawa Prem Singh have become nearly the established facts. 

16.2. Traditional sources make us to believe that Sahansar Ram 
was the sole scribe of the Goindwal Pothis, but on examination 
penmanship of two more scribes is also quite visible. Some 
scholars feel that the extant Pothis had been prepared by Guru 
Amar Das to serve the purpose of Sikh scriputre. If it was so, 
then the Japuji, the most significant Bani of the Sikhs, should 
have been recorded on the initial folios of first Juzu (tp?). But 
physiognomical features of the extant Pothis reveal that the 
Japuji figured nowhere in their scribal scheme. The ragas 
included in the Pothis neither have the writings of first three 
Sikhs Gurus nor of the Bhagats in their entirety. Even the Bani 
of Guru Amar Das, have not been preserved in their totality. 
Omissions are so heavy that they do not help us to believe that 
Guru Amar Das had got them prepared to serve the purpose of 
Sikh scripture. 

16.3. We have demonstrated that no uniform pattern has been 
followed to differentiate the authorship. Not only confusion, in 
fact attribution of some hymns has been wrongly entered. The 
sequence of ragas, their distinct modes and tunes are radically 
different to the Adi Granth tradition. The musicological traces 
and textual variants, especially the 'fillers' and 'vocatives' 
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indicate that the text of Goindwal Pothis instead of coming down 
from the scribal tradition belongs to a musicological tradition. 
Inclusion of Kachi-bani is one of the most prominent features of 
the Goindwal Pothis. As observed earlier, the apocryphal writings 
attributed to the Sikh Gurus, the Bhagats, Gulam Sada Sewak 
and Sharaf, have been an integral part of the Pothis from their 
very inception. Significantly, the Kachi-bani of the Pothis has not 
found favour with Guru Arjan to preserve them in the Adi 
Granth. If the extant Pothis are genuine product originating from 
Guru Amar Das and the same had provided a basis for editing 
the Adi Granth, then what were the reasons before Guru Arjan 
to exclude the apocryphal writings ? It looks absurd to suggest 
that Guru Amar Das had included Kachi-bani in the so-called 
earlier scripture, but later on while editing the Adi Granth, Guru 
Arjan rejected them, including the hymns attributed to his 
father, Guru Ram Das. The fact of existence of Kachi-bani in the 
Goindwal Pothis severely undermines the extant Pothi's claim 
to be the original product belonging to Guru Amar Das. In fact, 
the inclusion of Kachi-bani is a pointer to the effect that the 
Pothis owe their origin to schismatic trends in Sikhism. 

16.4. Some scholars are inclined to suggest that the Mul-Mantra 
recorded in the Goindwal Pothis represents its earlier form. In 
fact, the scribe has not adhered to one version but has been 
modifying it on the successive folios. The MuPMantra found 
recorded at various folios is full of incoherent features. We find 
that alongwith God, Guru Nanak has also been invoked, which 
is totally inconceivable in a Mul-Mantra coming down or 
originating from the founder of Sikhism. Although, the Goindwal 
Pothis are said to have been recorded during Guru Amar Das's 
pontificate, yet the internal evidence of the Pothis points to the 
contrary. The colophon recorded in the Ahiyapur Pothi explicitly 
refers to Magh vadi 1, 1652 Bk. (Jan. 7, 1596), the date on which 
the scribing job was completed. It is well-supplemented by the 
fact that scores of hymns have been recorded under the 
authorship of Mahala 4 and Mahala 5. Obviously, the scribing 
date of Ahiyapur Pothi can in no way be pushed back before Jan. 
1596 C.E. Actually, the inclusion of Shah Sharaf s writings and 
certain textual variants, instead of proving the Pothis to be of 
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Guru Amar Das' times push forward their recording to the mid 
17th century C.E. 

16.5. As pointed out earlier, to identify Gulam Sada Sewak of the 
Goindwal Pothis with Guru Ram Das is totally uncalled for, 
which has been given currency in the recent past to legitimize 
the apocryphal writings. Similarly, the story of the alleged 
autograph of Guru Ram Das is not borne out of facts but is an 
imagination of recent origin. The colophon preserved in the 
Ahiyapur Pothi exhorts that its custodians had the blessings of 
three generations of the Sikh Gurus that anyone following the 
Guru other than their progeny would certainly go to hell. It leaves 
no room to disbelieve that the extant Goindwal Pothis owe their 
origin to the sectarian developments in Sikhism. The textual 
variants instead of proving them close to the Adi Granth prove 
that the extant Goindwal Pothis represent a different recension 
that owes its origin to the Bhalla tradition. Significantly, some 
of the features of the Pothis establish their close connection with 
the sectarian literature produced by Miharban and his descendants. 
Like the Anandu Parmarth of Harji, stanza No. 34 (nfe W§ 
has been dropped from the text of Anandu of Guru Amar 
Das incorporated in the Pinjore Pothi. 1 In fact Anandu's internal 
arrangement is very much identical to the version of Harji. 
Similarly, probably in conformity to Harji's Janamsakhi of Guru 
Nanak, a hymn of first Master has been wrongly attributed to 
GuruAngad. 2 Some of the extra-canonical padas namely, sTse 
W% TOU W fHW gfu»T URT and 7TW oft H7kT <Vd'fy<i toffe 
fol ofG«'H belonging to Kabir and Namdev respectively, also occur 
in the Mini works. 3 Significantly, Shah Sharaf s writing found 
recorded in the Ahiyapur Pothi, is partly available in Masle 
Shaikh Farid Ke, a Mina product. Perhaps taking queue from 
Miharban, the scribe of the Goindwal Pothis has tried to depict 

1. For Harji's text of Anandu, see Rai Jasbir Singh, Guru Amar Das 
Sarot Pustak, pp. 174-201. 

2. See supra p. 104 footnote 2. 

3. For the text of above padas, see Pinjore Pothi, folios 102, 106. The 
pada belonging to Kabir is referred by Miharban in his Janamsakhi 
Bhagat Kabir Ji Ki (ed. Narinder Kaur Bhatia), pp. 221-222. The 
pada of Namdev occurs in Goshi Guru Miharvanu (ed. Govind 
Nath Rajguru), p. 274. 
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the Bhagats, namely Kabir and Namdev, as the devotees of Guru 
Nanak. Even some of the titles and vocatives such as S«e' W§ 
^jTdH'o or, strike a similar chord in the Mina literature as Ht 
HTddld fwdd^ 1 A rftoTTO^. 1 Moreover, some of the features of the 
Mul-Mantra of the Goindwal Pothis are strikingly similar to the 
Mul-Mantra of Miharban's literature. All these factors put 
together indicate that either the scribe of the Goindwal Pothis 
was under the strong influence of the rivals of Guru Arjan, 
especially the Minas or the tradition of Goindwal Pothis has 
developed in close proximity to the Mina tradition. Why do the 
two traditions have so much in common ? Which tradition has 
borrowed from the other or which one was thriving on the other 
is an important issue which requires indepth investigations, 
perhaps elsewhere. 

16.6. In retrospect, we are inclined to say that the text of the 
Goindwal Pothis instead of coming down from a scribal tradition 
nurtured by the Sikh Gurus, belongs predominantly to a 
musicological tradition, patronized by the Bhallas at Goindwal. 
The notion that the extant Goindwal Pothis had been prepared 
under the direction of Guru Amar Das and represent a pre - 
canonical stage of Sikh scripture, find no validity. In fact, instead 
of representing the pre _ scriputral tradition of the main Sikh 
stream, the Goindwal Pothis represent a recension that has it 
origin with the sectarian developments in Sikhism. On the whole, 
the role of the Pothis in the codification of the Adi Granth, is 
more imaginary than real. 



1. Sikh History Research Deptt., Khalsa College, Amritsar, MS# 2306, 
folio 161. 
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APPENDIX I CHAP. 3 
CHANGE IN AUTHORSHIP 1 







The Goindwal Poth$s 




AGGS 


Raga 


Folio 


First Line 


Author 


Author 


Suhi 


9 




M.3 


M.l 




9 


frf?> orfj WW sF§ fetT 1 " H^'dHl 


M.2 


M.l 




10 




M.3 


M.l 


Dhanasari 


122 




M.3 


M.l 




136 


W TTTF H Ufa tidHfo 


M.5 


M.4 


Basant 


177 


cF^ Kfe Trfk ufe 


M.4 


M.3 




178 


HdlW sf<^<i HrfWF 


M.4 


M.l 




300 


Hdt Klft H0«1 HtW ^fe 


M.4 


M.l 




187 


1 tf r U ojtddfd °W TPltT 


M.4 


M.l 




204 




M.4 


M.l 


Bhairo 


227 


H H yoTd fefJf" 


M.2 


M.l 


Sarang 


215 


y37> W?> Hfe IRKHd" 


M.2 


M.l 



1. The appendix refers only to those hymns whose authorship has been 
specifically mentioned in the Poth$s to disagree with the AGGS. 
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APPENDIX II CHAP. 3 
ARRANGEMENT AND FIRST LINE INDEX OF THE 
HYMNS OF THE GOINDWAL POTHAS 1 

The Goindwal Pothis AGGS 
R#ga Folio Author Metre First Line Sr. Sr. 

No. No. 

Suhi 1 M.l chaup. '3 T 3 T trfe tfT ttu 1 1 

2 — ifofo 7> Wfe rffe 2 2 

3 — Hfk >)^BT^ H TJZft tHt 3 10 

— 3 — — Hf orerft w?fe #h# fe§ 4 19 

— 4 — - trf^HM^fef w vrat 5 20 

1. The present appendix besides unfolding the internal arrangement 
of the Pothis presents first line index of the writings that form 
their part. It enables the readers to examine the relative position 
of various writings that appear in the corresponding ragas of the 
Pothis and the AGGS as well. For the Ahiyapur Pothi it is largely 
based on its facsimiles that are available in the library of Punjabi 
University, Patiala. To fill the gaps especially the description of 
Pinjore Pothi, besides relying upon Gurinder Singh Mann's The 
Goindval Pothis, we have benefitted from the previous works, 
namely Mohan Pothian (Bawa Prem Singh), Ithas Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib (Giani Gurdit Singh), Gatha Sri Adi Granth (Piar 
Singh) and Ahiyapur Wali Pothi (Pritam Singh). Since, a large 
number of hymns in the Pothis are without attribution, thus to 
identify their authors we have invariably followed the AGGS. For 
describing writings in a folio, instead of referring to its 'a' or 'b' 
side, we have referred to its front and back sides by a single 
number that is marked on its top right corner. Similarly, reference 
to various headings and modes of the ragas have been dropped. 
Broadly speaking, the scribe of the Pothis has divided the writings 
of various authors into three categories, namely the Sikh Gurus, 
Gulam Sada Sewak and the Bhagats and each category in a raga 
has been assigned a separate set of serial numbers. To prepare 
the index, besides the above pattern we have followed the Suhi 
mode of the Pothis where hymns of the Sikh Gurus, irrespective 
of metre or genre, have been assigned serial numbers in 
continuous order. Thus, some of the serial numbers entered under 
the column of AGGS, do not indicate to the originals in the Sikh 
scripture. We have employed the term pada for the writings of the 
Bhagats to distinguish them from that of the Sikh Gurus. The 
symbol of cross (x) indicates the absence. 
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5c IH HI 








32 
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TTTrX" ^J'l MJT IX. - I'l urviJT -j _| i 

mlo o{ | n 1 do trlCKI' Hdl 


z a 
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s si n 

\l I 1 ■\_TT" J 1' J 1 1 1 V 1 _j "VJ I' JL 1 , 1 

Hd 1 Ho d'd 1 qTc d*^ Hlo s 1 ^ 


z4 


ZD 
















Wadharis38 


M.l 




o( 1 fe'H 7 ' o< ^ r<^ d 1 1 3 o( 1 d y 'y 1 


X 


Id 










<vuG 3 






Suhi 


39 


M.3 


ast. 


sjol^f" Hrt'Td tT Vrfe tTHTft 


25 


17 




44 


M.l 




H7^ 77 7^ feH'Td *Hfur<sfH 


26 


14 


















45 


M.3 




did" rft WH >HdTK d feH ftftl 


27 


18 










fi-rfenr rrfe 







1. These three hymnsin the AGGS, are attribute d to M. 1, see pp. 729-730. 

2. A Kachi-bani composition, the authorship of which is not known. 
However, in MS # 1245, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, it 
has been attributed to M. 1, see folio 748. 

3. It has been recorded in the Landa script. 
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Suhi 


47 


M.3 


cist. 


tVH <ft 3" H¥ feg TT»f" foj 


28 


15 










Hddjd tVH 7? rFU 








50 






oFfeW oPHf?> >Jffe pn'foG 


29 


16 










fUf fflH tVW 








51 


M.l 




H^SH HAH tdrtsl 3TdHftf Vfe'M" 1 " 30 


12 




52 






«_IW THIr-llA Mr II -J 1 [SJ d I A 
1 Tl \3 '*1 QIC O U O IC 3 IO 


^ 1 

O 1 


13 


















53 


Gulam chaup. 


fjjTT 7T rlfrll H'~fi P r 1 1 H 1 HHAfVjA 

no m uioi ooi r\\j oiic_- nnitu 




x 










HmI rt-f VI i A 1 








54 






VT >>1 d 1 r<* ^" HT^ fS'dl 2 


1 


x 




54 






fUrT of d Prll d'-/l J-l r 1 1 rl 1 1"** H A I"*- 1 A 


2 












d M rt-f VI I'A - 








55 






U7T vr=nr viv i m r uirii 2 


Q 
O 






55 


XVcLLJII 


P3.C13. 


zttt h HI JTITA fAflJ U'ivI VTA" eft 


x 












H?T HHW 3 








56 


Farid 




fe 1 " #ftr 7) HfePtf 1 " 5*0?) oft #W 


2 


10 




57 


RclvidcLS 




HIT oft HO'dlTtS tTO 


3 


6 




57 






^§ HOT TTW HHHt 


4 


g 




58 






H TOT > M T H H TOT rFITt 


4 


7 




58 


Fa_rid 




dtu dtu WHt tTO H&3 4 


5 


9 




59 






H^dTd »f"fe ^flF 3H ^ftTF 


6 


1 




59 






^d ^d ofu W fftf" 


7 


2 




59 






»HHW THd 1 " AT W OT 7 


8 


3 




60 


Farid 




dtu dfu Wfij Wfij tTO 


9 




















60 


Kabir 




ofHW 3HW old Hf OTT fyAfH'tf 1 ' 10 












"Ufe§" oFS oft ^Ht 5 








61 


Namdev 




vfh vott urfa- >*ftA 


11 


X 










HdHl 6 








61 


Sharaf 




frTFT oCdfd dA HA H 1 fo^tf 1 " 7 


12 


X 


Parbhati62 


M.l 


chaup. 


ATF dt dd<£' T^fe Vfe VrT 


1 


1 




63 






OT 1 " T^H 3d?? oTdH <d'<S<i Hdfd 


2 


2 


















64 






rT oCdfd Qti ydOH Q^dd HolTd 


3 


3 


















65 






rP" ^" gif tVtft rffe tWt A^lft 


4 


4 



yy H T H T 

1. Incomplete but its text has been taken to two succeeding 
compositions. 

2. These three compositions of Kachi-bani attributed to Gulam Sada 
Sewak are not present in the AGGS. 

3. An extra-canonical pada attributed to Kabir not found in the AGGS. 

4. Incomplete but repeated with full text on folio 60. 

5. An extra-canonical composition of Kabir not present in the AGGS. 

6. An extra-canonical pada attributed to Namdev, not found in the AGGS. 

7. Composition of Shah Sharaf, a SuG poet, not available in the AGGS. 
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Parbhati65 M.l chaup. 3 1 " cP orfen" 1 " sfo Vd'^ 5 5 

66 — >>ffe Tjfa fopi-pfe Hfo HFI77 6 6 

'Hfenfe BftdU HUT 3T& 

— 67 — — ~m irawt fefew vfc 7 7 

Vfe W VF?) 

— 67 — — »f^"3/ fare ?j BiVf fr^H fef 8 8 

^ftPlf tTfet 

68 — fen? feo('dl tufc wft 9 9 

fen sf gfe trfet 

— 69 — — nrfew Trfew H$ iftft 10 10 

— 70 — — TH3TH H2> W 11 11 

— 70 — — HHfe ?af" HOT rTfeT sratnff 12 12 

— 71 — — irfetfr HH ^xrfew hh ure oft 13 13 

— 72 — — 3ftH H^e UOT sJdd'yl 14 14 

— 73 — — >tf3I StV HHfc H$ HiWH 1 " 15 15 

»f^J ?T d'dldd'd 1 

74 — TO Hfij yfu H'^Td SU 16 16 

fe>H Hfe Hfiv^rHl 

75 — HH oft §?> HTT tff HUTfe Ufa 17 17 

did Id 35 

— 76 M.3 — graHtV tVaw 3nt ft hetb 18 18 

gtu>H r HHfet 

77 — fAddjfel-fir 5 HSrfrr W TPJTHt 19 19 

^PV THBfeT 

78 — HraHtV zrfe hw'Tow trw fc?^ 20 20 

HW'ld Ufa rFd" 1 " 

— 79 — - 13Jt Hdd'yl Ut% tfrf fo?T 3 21 21 

OTS" H3T 

79 — HraHW ufe tftf" HH 1 " fw^g 22 22 

rTH WT3T tftf" HOT? 
82 M.l — ott dd'i-fl 3^" 23 x 

5T%5 H3^ W? 71 

— 83 — — H^r ?> tVgr ngr tptjt sr# war 24 x 

<Wl 3HH 'dd'yl'H 1 

— 85 — ast. trfw H&fft H$ H&anfej-F 25 25 

— 87 — — Hrftw tifo H3TW W3J 'SHSW 26 26 
90 — r<W«l afdH fnfaTH 3^ 3W 27 27 

Vdof oj^ oft 

— 92 — — 3T3H 31T 'JfftrfeW" lyHddl 28 28 

fen sfv fee ws/'lyw 
93 — »OTst H7T3T WW 29 29 



1. In the AGGS, these two hymns form part of the Suhi mode, see 
pp. 730-31. 
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Kdfe H'd 1 
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fe^ fH^dl rH^rd^f" TOjt rrfe 


3 
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1. Though, the scribe has not mentioned its authorship, yet a scholar 
attributes it to M. 3, see Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goindval 
Pothis, p. 175. However, in the AGGS, it has been recorded under 
the authorship of M. 1, see p. 1334. 

2. These two compostions of Kachi-bani attributed to Gulam Sada 
Sewak, are absent in the AGGS. 

3. In the AGGS, it forms part of the Suhi mode, see p. 793. 

4. It is also in the Suhi mode of the AGGS, see p. 793. 
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*~io '*ioia o n nn o 


1 o 


1 9 
1 z 


— 


131 


— 


— 


tTdJ HW HW ufe rffe 


14 


13 




1^1 
1 (J 1 






*J r ■"■ "I — 1 U (— ! r 1 1-/A y'l M i I'l't-/ 

Tl Old n^lO lOO <3\Cj ho 


1 o 


1 -± 




132 






vta: vptt u 1 -< vrfrT i— B- 1 

Hi J i\ "J M o niu nit 


16 


15 




i 3 3 

loo 






rJ -—l'l TTX U 4-1 f", 1 i-WH HIcdM 
u( \J MO n\JI<J nOM 01 ^ 0 


1 7 


1 

1 D 




1 Q/l 
1 o^fc 






oft oftHfe fkfe oftft fe 


1 o 


1 7 


— 


135 


M.l 




dldltS Kfij yw w ^etUoT 
TO d'TdoC VTSW HtVoT H?t 


19 


9 


— 


136 


M.5 






20 


13 




137 








21 


61 




i is 

loo 


M 1 
1V1. 1 


chhant Jldfu <V^fe H'G Jldtj 3" 


9 9 


9 9 
Z Z 


















140 








23 


23 




142 






flfd" HfBT M6dl9 H wfo ?> 


24 


24 




145 




ast. 


g]H TTC H'dld ddtSl OTUd" 


25 


19 




148 








26 


20 




149 


Gulam chaup. 3Jd>fftf tVH tTU tTcJ 5Ht 5 


1 


X 



1. However, in the AGGS, it is attributed to M. 1, see p. 661. 

2. A Kachi-bani composition attributed to Guru Ram Das, not found 
in the AGGS. However, Gurinder Singh Mann, due to inexplicable 
reasons, assumes it to be of Guru Amar Das' composition, see The 
Goindval Pothis, pp. 175-176 note 48 and 56. 

3. In the AGGS at p. 670, it has been recorded under the authorship 
of M. 4, but Gurinder Singh Mann instead of stating the facts 
confounds the issue to remark that it could have been actually by 
Guru Nanak, see The Goindval Pothis, pp. 22, 151, 176, 200. 

4. A hymn of Guru Arjan Dev which in the Sikh scripture takes off 
from another line WW 3S t 3W t, see AGGS, p. 678. 

5. A Kachi-bani composition attributed to Gulam Sada Sewak, not 
found in the AGGS. 
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Dhana- 151 Ravidas pa da 
sari 

— 152 Namdev — 

153 Kabir — 

— 154 — — 

— 155 — — 

— 155 Namdev — 

— 156 Kabir — 

— 156 Namdev — 

— 157 — — 

— 158 Ravidas — 

— 158 — — 
159Trilochan — 

— 160 Dhanna — 
160 Sain — 

— 161Trilochan — 
163 Namdev — 

Malar 165 — — 
Basant 168 M.l chaup. 

169 — 

— 170 — — 



uh tot Bts <v sh tot l n 

W Hfe»OT foPW oflrT 

H'd^'fe HH TTfa ^fe>>F %fo 2 8 

HOT HAtdA HUH HHW 3 1 

for 3 hot hot 3 ur^tm 1 " »re 4 2 

H HTJ OTlfe oT? rTO H 7 5 3 

^rfWH SOT 

fu/t sot if hsot firfd 6 6 

HOT 

H5 HV& »tf r OTT ^fV'-tfOT 1 7 

ot^tt tth fnue 8 
^h yd'difV) vot hth ofl<vt to 

f%fo fHHd?> ^fc >H«^Q 
Hd^fe H^ nfe vfo 

OT 7 7TH OT 7 fUTH 

Tim oTOT W fedoCd 2 
^OTT slTdTd TTd Hdtu slTdTd HS 
HfOT ^fcfd for? ST^W 3 

frTfe H"^ 5T §OTT HOT 
oTTW FH trnOT 1 "* 
HH ^TH f>if3 HHH >>OT?t ^Ul" 
rTf o<Gtt'H3t 
HOT HdHdl ^HH 7 HdHdl 
fgH?OT> U 5 

OTT§ HOToT 3"^ UH 1 " 

OTJW 

>fl'«'^dl TOT OTH HUH §OT 
OT 5THWt6 

HOT HOT HH'Utft Ufe»f HU 7 
HH3 

Ufe >JOTTs HdH HH3 HOT 2 2 

Hfo£ ST U§or oP>TOT 3 3 



4 

8 10 

9 7 

10 12 

11 13 

12 x 

13 x 

14 15 

15 14 

16 9 
x 2 
1 1 



1. In the AGGS at p. 692, it begins with wsr tfT€ WoOT HH, but its 
text has a number of variants. 

2. In the AGGS, it takes off from TOT OT »OT3T HH?> yOTJ, see p. 694. 

3. An extra-canonical pada not available in the AGGS. 

4. In the Sikh scripture, it is in the Ast mode and begins with U 1%3 
U3tH sft S, see AGGS, p. 488. 

5. In the AGGS, it takes off from another line OTfe fifen oTOT fwt 
dl^'dl, see p. 695. 

6. It is in the Landa script, however in the AGGS, it begins with H 
ot§ # 7> fHHOT, see p. 1292. 
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BasaH 171 M.l chaup. 

— 172 — — 

— 173 — — 

173 M.3 

— 175 — — 

— 175 — — 

— 176 — — 

— 177 — — 
177 M.4 

— 178 — — 
300 — 

— 187 — — 
Tilang 181 M.l 

— 182 — — 

— 182 — — 

— 183 — — 

— 184 — — 
G%jr$ 299Trilochan pada 
Tila*g 299 Kabir — 
G%jr$ 185Trilochan — 
BiWwal 186 M.l chaup. 



H'rtTdld'tf fell VfrT HcV^d 4 9 
TO 375Ttt HW 

Hdddl H¥ fe? HWt 5 10 

cJ T rT r yfooj <Sdldl of^t tiHd 1 6 11 
cVfo fVWJ 

t?H3 Qd'Td Rddiyd 7 4 

TTrfira 3^1 H^t oft 1 8 8 

VRF 33t VFfa We 1 " gfe 9 13 

3^ offar fe^n tfe 10 25 

g^rrufe H^wt ^gfew gfe n 26 

Hfe cVfe Ufa fcjW 2 12 14 

trtw 5^ vrfei-F Vffa 3 13 5 

HHt TTbfr HTJWt HSU ^rfe 3 14 6 

W oftddtd 5ra Wftf 4 15 7 

feoT H^tT BRH iffe 3 tdddlH 1 1 
f oidd'd 

W3\ yW^t HHT 2 2 

fafe oftW fefc ^fw 1- few 3 6 

oratw t ¥ T ?t 

HHt H wt yTTH oft W^t 3TP" 4 5 
oC3\ fdlW?) % TTO 

SoT oTdfe oi tidTd Hf 5 x 

>)ffe onw h wtrnt fenl wrt x 7 
feV h hI s 

oldyl fysldd 1 frT5 few oP" 1 1 
feoTd" 7? rPfe 

>)ffe oPW H WVHt fenl Wit x 7 

H7> HOT 377 #H ofrttdd UT? ut x 2 
3Tot tV^ 1 " 7 



1. In the Pothi these two hymns are without any attribution but in 
the AGGS they are found under the authorship of M. 3, see pp. 
1169-70. Though, in the so-called earlier draft of the Adi Granth, 
MS# 1245 they are available in the compositions of M. 3, yet 
Gurinder Singh Mann attributes them to M. 1, see The Goindval 
Pothis, pp. 151, 178. 

2. In the AGGS, it has been attributed to M. 3, see p. 1172. 

3. According to the AGGS, these two hymns belong to M. 1, see 
pp. 1169-70. 

4. In the AGGS, it also belongs to M. 1, see p. 1170. 

5. AKachi-bani composition attributed to M. 1, not found in the AGGS. 

6. At both the places it has been recorded in the Landa script but 
its text on folio 299 is incomplete. 

7. Its text is also in the Landas. 
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188 


M.l 


chaup. Wx! 7 HTT dl]T m tPB" 1 " Ufa KW 


16 


12 


















188 


M.3 




nlsf tjdl od o( lo Oc 


X7 


27 




189 






(' _J JL VI LI 1 TT _ i f _l _| 1 JL _| 1 1 [ vl 

loo *i n o H Old djo dl'lc 


18 


28 




190 






vj \j _j . i P_) tw rr _i ill \j i ■ i 1 Pir 


19 


29 




190 






did oft y<i1 P^d <jQ *^ 1 fd *>P" 
3'cl r|<itr l*^cd <i Itt ti'cl 


20 






191 






i pj vA'. i tt i pj — j'i i j j 

did rl"? n Old of 1 ttoj 


2 1 


15 




192 






'no Id Mrl ' no o die 


22 


16 




193 






| _| 1 p i 17" — 1 F_] I \"^| -\ i Pi ■yij"! P\J 

gdllo <^stt did <^H Hlo vl'lc 


23 


17 




194 




— 


Hrfew Kg H^Rd hwS 


24 


1 8 


— 


194 


— 




Ud" sf 1 Tdl o( 1 d oTH 1 


25 


19 




195 






j ji j j 1 i - j' x . i utt r -j'j "j 

sfdllo o(dld t-io ^tlld t!ld 


26 


20 




196 






JL 1 PuT J ~J fJ Jut, 7TT ,-1 P- 1 Cj\ WrA 

o'ln do ojo or o(dld c4 'd 


27 


2 1 




197 






r*^<i oTBH 7 Hsf sfd ftf sftt'^l 


28 


22 




198 






fo(d i 4 T o(d hTddld HWV 


9Q 


o q 
o 




199 






djd ncit!l did yio HS'lc 


O VJ 


24 




201 




ast. 


vj-j ju j Li _j li'A *_i r r-i rj i-i 
o*^ no XJOTrld olio XJ ld o(ld 

\J , 1 Jul P_J -_| 1 P-l 1_| , 1 1 JU | 

ndolo yid tld'ol 


31 


38 




203 


M.l 




Hdl o(Q'7f r TjT'K o'dl til Cd 


32 


31 




204 


M.4 




Ho" sf sfdHirr h 1 fy 1 




u ^ 




205 


M.l 




VT? s/HK ^J-l tt dldf*1 H 1 


34 


35 




906 






tddHo oft fWTT ftTH ?)d" ufe 


Q tJ 


33 

Q O 


— 


208 






- I [ — J 1 1 1 -_j _J\J r" } v* i'i i' 1 1 '1 — j'i'j 

claM tonlo 'v-IMttl ot'd 


36 


36 




208 






Vim T J-JJ 1 _i 11 _| Pii 


37 


37 




909 






.".ii |- . rV i — r- i i i _i i i i i 1 


o 


34 




211 


Gulam chaup. 


>vrn r — fr ,j j i _jl ii i Pvi vjn r 

dl Ho sdlol tt'le 'li'M 


I 


















— 


211 






_J 1 TT\ 1 — i 1 >U [ jl r 1 4-1 1 KJ >14T- 


2 


X 




213 


Rama- 
nand 


pada 


co( ItJ^ln H lo sflcts tsndl 


1 


8 


— 


220 


Kabir 




len oo no nio nto KJO 


X 


5 




221 








1 


1 


— 


222 








2 


2 




222 






V|T3 T ft^ 1 " F^ 1 " tft 


3 


7 




223 


Namdev 




H'Toy )Wi H^sr 


4 


9 




223 






rtTdd »ffe olFd" ^FT 


5 


10 




224 


Ravidas 






6 


12 



1. In the AGGS at p. 1187, it is attributed to M. 1. 

2. These two Kachi-Bani compositions by Gulam Sada Sewak are 
absent in the AGGS. 

3. In the Sikh scripture, it takes off from oC3 rT^frf d" W3", see AGGS, 
p. 1195. 
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Ba.sa.nt 


one 

zzo 


Kabir 


pada 


Htrg WoT orfo or w 7 ^ 1 


t 


Q 
O 




0 0 K 

ZZo 






flldrt'ti fHU'd VTO TFW 


Q 

o 


4 




0 0 £ 

zzo 


Namdev 




ToiHA gfe 3fk w 


y 


X 










t^H'tiTH TO ^ fW 2 








00 7 
ZZ / 


ivibir 




fen 3?i h?i Kfij ne?> w 3 


X 


o 


• 

ijhairo 


0 0 7 

ZZ / 


1V1.Z 


chaup. 3" 3 y'dfd foTspjp ?> 5fe 4 


1 


1 




0 0 Q 

ZZo 


IVl.o 




H'Td oP" dTdf ?> cl^lff ^Ht 




Q 




0 0 Q 

ZZo 






Hdft Tdlddl U fed ^ftjU'U'dl 


3 


1U 




00Q 

zzy 








4 


1 1 
1 1 




o o o 

zzy 






H ^THfe ^3 ofdd'd 


5 


1 o 
1Z 




ZoU 






h yfe h vr?5 oft tdTsW w 


6 


1 Q 

1 6 




0 Q 1 

Zo 1 


1VI. 1 






7 


Z 


















0 Q 1 

Zo 1 






(Wit RdHfc! tWt d?> tftfe»f" rTd 1 " 8 


Q 

o 


















o o o 
ZoZ 






w& w?> °re ftrrra 9 


4 


















o o o 
Zoo 






Hdlrtl dfe i-kd dlfrt sl'dl ftd<SH 10 


rr 

O 










HH'fe. di^'Tyw 








Zo4 






dH of HfdT d"d fej dTdt d^H 


11 


/" 
O 










dHftS dfdT d T 3 T 








0 Q/f 






Tddti <VH Hdy U'd<± dH 


12 


■7 
( 


















Zoo 






rrfdT 7i <JH IT?) d"U UtT 1 " ^d" ^tftl3 


o 
O 










fen try h& 








O ^ 1 

Z4 1 


IVl.o 




7TK HdlTd TtSHd'd 1 


14 


1 1 

14 




ZOO 






%TTd Hfe pHd<S Wfe 


15 


1 o 




0 Q£ 

Zoo 






dlfetd UlTd HAocTtdoi Qu'd 


16 


1 o 




0 Q 7 
Zo / 






ojrtHdl HTd d'H cVH STdU'Td 


17 


1 7 




9 Q7 
ZiO i 






olWHdl Hfa ^BK Wfd 


18 


1 o 




Zoo 






tdf^U' HAHftl dfdl fewQ TdHA 1 


19 


1 Q 

i y 










H«Td ^Tuofiyl 








OQQ 

zoy 






HTJHffcf tiT^U' Htd 1 0 ddll Hdlrt 


20 


z u 










HH'd 1 








OQQ 

zoy 








21 


0 1 
Z 1 










oFcT oTHrfe 








240 






ITO ^l^J'd H rT?> TP^F 1rT?> of 


22 


22 










Tddti H^d 1 " 








242 








23 


23 


















243 






offa Hfe Ufe frT?it cTH ?> 


24 


24 










U^'d 1 Hfdrldl UdHdH ^l^d'Td 







1. In the AGGS, it begins with flfe tfFTK U rT r fe > H T , see p. 1194. 

2. An extra-canonical pada not found in the AGGS. 

3. Incomplete but has already occurred at folio 220. 

4. In the Sikh scripture, it occurs in the hymns of M. l,seeAGGS,p. 1125. 
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Bhairo 


243 


M.3 


chaup. 


HTTFT H??fa H>rfe W dJdHytll 


25 


25 


— 


244 


— 


— 


ST? dTd" Hdld yGd'A 1 W ^ 26 


26 


















9 A £ 






u&h HTfe^f" Kfe wrfenr try 


27 


9 7 
Z / 




9/17 


M 1 
1V1. 1 


ast. 


, X T 3Vr Hfe BTK BTH Hfo »T3H 
^IaTh djd -tl 1 d 1 


28 


ou 




9/1 Q 

Z4y 


M 3 
IVl.o 




u§h TdHA 1 


29 


oz 




9t^n 
zou 






fefe oTdH fee? sJttd fyfew 


30 


Q 1 
a 1 










aw 


31 


9 Si 

Li O 




ZnJ "4: 






'•tfTU Wfe rT?) 1 " off" 32 












> H T U H5jt 








9^ 


Gulam chaup. 


Oon nno 1 qcl 


1 






zoo 






ncl y ISO Old o'n I tin 


Z 


X 




zoo 






vj r_j'j i Pj i r^r jL "i \_r fl i'F^j'v^jt! 
nlodjld Md o'n Itr^'lcvl 1 


q 


\ 




9^£ 
ZOO 


Kabir 


pacta 


6'dl ^'^d 1 6'dl tH'^o' 


1 


9 
Z 




9^7 
zo / 






H HW rf no W 75a 


z 


1 1 




9^7 
ZO i 


Namdev 




~~r +- — 1 1 P 1 IT _l , _l'| TT r T-l > 

a IHOI'S'>r r old 1 Hd qs 


o 
a 


9 1 
Z 1 






Kabir 






4 


Q 
CI 




9^& 


Namdev 




iraxrs ydti'd 1 UdOdl 


5 


9 9 




9 f^Q 

zoy 


Kabir 




fJT^ oft Vdt §ftT HTd 


6 


1 u 




9^Q 

zoy 


Namdev 




wft far irtfe >n<v<dl 


7 


9 7 
Z / 






Ravidas 




fro ^Ttf <Wt §Utt >tf I H T 


8 


o z 




9C1 
ZD 1 


Kabir 




>jrdTH tiddiH dib dRdG 


9 


1 0 


— 


262 






?fd" Koi 7 Toiyw 1 srfe £dt 


10 


4 




9 CO 
ZOZ 


Namdev 




H y^dl Hd 1 d'H sld'd 


11 


9 -1 
Z 4 




9^3 






H3 T KdofT rTfe "UoTO 


12 


9Q 






Kabir 






13 


1 

L 




ZiO'4: 






dTd" H^ 1 " ^ sfdlfd ^fVFFt 


14 


Q 




Zoo 


Namdev 






15 


9 Q 
Z O 




ZDO 






ST 


16 


9 

Z O 




9 Afi 

ZDD 


Kabir 




^TdF ^" KfeT Hfod 1 Tydldl 


17 


o 




266 






>TO TdWo( TFfg VFRT 5W 


18 


6 




266 


Namdev 




Ufd" oft TiiH fe^f^ W 


19 


28 




267 


Kabir 




H IT^d" off" oRT# 


20 


12 




268 






rTW Hfe KTS Krfe^f" ^" W 


21 


13 




268 


Namdev 




rT§" dJdtiG ^ fkff Hdrfe 


22 


31 




269 


Ravidas 




g^THVd^" KTO oP" S 1 ^ 9 


23 


X 



1. These three Kachi-bani compositions authored by Gulam Sada 
Sewak are not present in the AGGS. 

2. In the AGGS at p. 1157, it begins with feu TO m TSfe t 7T§ II 

3. It occurs in the Gauri mode of the AGGS, see p. 345. 
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Bhairo 270 Namdev pada 





270 




— 


271 


— 


— 


272 






272 


Kabir 


Asa ki 


273 


M.l 


Var 






— 


273 


M.2 


— 


273 


M.l 


Maru 


276 


— 


_ 


277 


_ 




Oil 

Lit 




— 


278 


— 




279 






279 






280 






280 


M.3 




281 


M.l 




282 





chaup. 



282 

Kedara 283 

— 283 

— 284 



Jaidev pada 
Kabir — 
Gulam chaup. 
Kabir pada 



ct feci" cfe rl'^W' 1 

fro didtdfo H^af" ijfe 2 

H«d'<S VS oft % W 3^ 

TO? y?ra t^H 1 " tErgt >>f r fe»f T 

rT§" WfdT Hfe Hdt oft 

H H§" TO 1 " Qdl^Td HdH U3?> 
UTFcT 4 

TTOof 3Jf 77 TO77T Hfe Wjf 
HTO 4 

fUST Brat W WW of 1 " 

fkfa >rra lira 1 " ftrs" orHrfe^H 1 " 
rafe otto «y fey i fe>>f r 

trfe wy w 
fend nsfe grrfH fcdww tiw to 

Hfe H'^Wd 

Htft Hdttl BTdy dldrtl 

yw wtet sw aw vrd 1 7^ 

H^'dl 1 

fFf fBTT t SKS few 

TOfe BIT TT T ^ T 
feu U7J KdH 3feW 3Wfe 
Hd Hd HTTT » HH ITS iffe W 
flfera 5ffe Kd3H TTS% ^f)H 

to nra #few tto nra yfe-tf 1 " 
Hfe to yfe tob oflw 
TO yd 1 ^ of 1 " taw 3jar w 
TO?5 W 1 " 5 

Hddjd to fes irfe©" fra" 

3oft ofBH ofvnfe 6 

ysg hh few toT>h nra Hsu 

7) WTJ feof'd 



24 


X 


25 


30 


26 


X 


27 


26 


28 


14 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 


1 




o 
z 


3 


3 


4 


4 


r- 

o 


0 


6 


6 


7 


7 


8 


13 


9 


8 


10 


9 


1 


13 


4 


1 


1 


X 


5 


2 



1. An extra-canonical song not present in the AGGS. 

2. In the AGGS, it occurs at pp. 1165-67, but its text is quite different 
than that of the Pothi. 

3. An extra-canonical song attributed to Namdev, but its theme is 
somewhat similar to the pada preceding it. 

4. These three salokas of Asa Ki Var are in the Landas. 

5. In the Sikh scripture, it takes off from if^tw oF€?> otHra HH wfef, 
see AGGS, p. 1102. 

6. A Kachi-bani composition by Gulam Sada Sewak, absent in the AGGS. 
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Kedara 285 Kabir padu 

Kedara- 285 — 
Maru 

Maru 286 — — 

— 286 — — 

— 287 — — 

— 287 — — 

Maru- 288 Ravidas — 
Kedara 

Kedara 289 Kabir — 

289 — 

290 — 
290 — 
292 — 

292 Namdev — 

Kedara- 293 Kabir — 
Maru 
Ramkali 1 



M.l chaup. 



BUt gn^ 1 " tftf Ufa H^ra 1 " HTTfij 2 7 

fe xj% fsrarrw 

GHdld five 1 " #t TyydHd life 3 x 

fefcT ftrftl H'oiG f^t oTO 6 3 
frrf" few oTtT 

wr^f" few ?j efVnr yd'dflw# 7 8 

frrf?) are ste oft? ora?> ~£t isfs 8 6 

3Tfe»fG; H 

fcvcft ssffPH 7 ofTFft sbr 1 " ^th 7 9 x 
tf? oravr ^fe h& HdiTd & ufo 10 x 

WBTfe fijffH TTrfir 1 

G^ HKe HWW oft TTfW H^t 11 4 
W^fiTdT 

% dtt^'tt Vffe 12 x 

&wfew r^d'^G 

W&\ >HgW fefe VHt rRT 13 x 
oft 3TF HVFFt 

H HH H6T& tTfo o{33 TS% 3§" 14 5 

3H vran yd'^d 2 

cPH STdlTT fdH<V ot wt^ ^rfe 15 x 
<Wt SoP" rP^t 

^^rfij vrafe -d 1 TdG firftr fkfo if 16 n 
t?H>Tr yaf oft nafe irfijG 

ITHT ir§ ^ff W^f gtt 17 x 

^st iraB 1 " Trarr fera^ w& vi l l 

Hdyrifd Hdt UHfo 3lft 2 2 

rT ^fe oT^J ^3/ onft>H 3 3 

=) Td Td ^3/ of^TT 
H^fe TW? TTtft Kdt fast ^PH 4 4 
Wof TT5" 



-cm Itbh t^t irHr 3# & "u^fe 6 

W3T Kfe rTFt 

TTd3t Tjafe drt'yl'H $3 7 

hxtS fiv^e wr? ot" tt^ 8 



1. These three padas form part of Kedara mode of the AGG£>, see 
pp. 1123-24. 

2. An extra-canonical pada absent in the AGGS. 

3. It also forms part of the Kedara mode, see AGGS, p. 1124. 

4. From here onwards the folio numbers refer to the Pinjore Pothi. 
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Ramkali 7 


M.l 


i iia <-( i j . 


H'did hTj hTj H'did 

'1 VJ 1 VJ * 1 1 VJ M U V- ' 1 1 VJ '1 VJ 1 VJ 


9 


9 










rV <=f A H V Pm fl J 4-1 I ^ 
•Jl ^ O <lv 1 <1 1 M n O 








Q 

o 






TT 1 " rlfd UTeT fo/VfLP" LI 1 rfl 

II U l<J M 13 1 ^ U M M VJ 1 


10 


10 




s 

o 






dl»JA cJt-1 A VI 1 rll'-j VP7TT 
l» " O 9T10 n oio n Ol 


1 1 

1 L 


1 1 

L L 




■J 


M.3 




VJ r~! i-l frl 1 T=R=T 77TT TTcT n/vl 
n ion IOI n \3 u \ U n3 vJl c 1 


12 


12 




i n 


M 1 




Vjyft *J «_l 4-1 — 1 f, 1 TT ~J I H 1-1 vO 

nci vj c \j i vj n o a nci 


1 


1 °-, 










Ivj aT/utt ~~^n r^7 i-i r i 

lUOI'IO OMO OvJ 








1 1 

L L 






Tl OJ MQqM lu nf?l <1 M "ic 1 \J 




1 4 




12 






\X7 r «-l' r fl VTA" H d 1 rl fl 

**ic fie " u I no <ia um 


1 T 


1 T 




14 






J-I'd' dl<?Td fS oldTd Wlid'd 

* 1 VJ VJ 1 vl* I VJ (, J *\ VJ 1 VJ ^ 1 VJ VJ 


16 


16 




1 T 






r 1 A Ta H 1 d r 1 r7~frT n/'l Fv'tt-TT dlvj 


1 7 
± / 


1 7 

L 1 




1 D 






>u .rF,-i G-JcJ4j ttfSTT A~ rV ^\ 


1 S 


1 S 




1 s 






r^jcj »l I fvJKJT f-JcJ «J 1 Tr 1 rl 1 1 HcJd 
1 Tl ^ 'fl IC'M IOx Tl IvJOl M ^ vJ 


1 Q 


1 Q 










[4J ci 4-1 AVT 1-^'^ V| H A crfPTj-TT 

itit iion iot nun aic <i 








20 






\_| H V-T H4T VI'*— 1 1 rV aT 1 M fv 4-1 dfl 

nan cri nTr otoi *~i ic tioii 














1 M M i-AlvJ O tit. '1 








Z o 


M 1 




4_1 _J LI _J \J 4_1VT U 4-| f 4-1 1 [ SJ rt-fT VJ ( 4-1 

ti o no ntin n^ itt*-? ici n i xt 


9 1 












m-ir*-' d fvi 7?rb>n" 

n <i i am o i*n 








24 






"MnCVrlTrK r 1 VJ — <! ll-{1 HJd dlTlJ/HT 

'louio vjno m t-? i u -i a i» ici 


99 


9 1 










I J d lA rl 1 rl 1 IA rV'M 1 !'l dl 

mo io aiaiio mo m ai 








Zl 'J 






sfTdld yrl'A 1 dldHfy H'd 1 


23 


z. o 


















27 






Jjfg oft yrP" d HdO o(0d' 


24 


94 


















98 
Z o 








25 


9 T 
rj 










fkfo ira? hw Gd'dl 








31 






ttoj Hi-i'tv gjd" h irftw feufe26 












TO w?t 








O 4: 


M.l 


Onkar ^nforfd ^SH 7 %dufo 


54 


54 




^4 

Oft 




Sidh 


frro h^ 1 " orfe n'Hfe ^ 


72 


7 'I 
t o 








Gosti 










7Q 


M.3 


Anan- 




38 


40 








du 










100 


Namdev 


pada 


ytS'dHl dlj ofTd Q«<fl dldy Kfe 


1 


16 




101 


Kabir 






2 


X 


















102 


Beni 




OTdtd HUdtd »ffeoT oTdK oftd 


3 


X 










Hd?) rll^d oft ffe" W Wff 3 








102 


Namdev 




A'dti o(d HAd Ad'Tdd yofTd 


4 


X 










fe o(Q«'H 3 







1. Stanza No. 73 dtjt dlfe fkfe' d U ri'eTd is missing in the text, see 
Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goindval Pothis, p. 185. 

2. Stanza No. 34 Vffe 3"few and Stanza No. 40 WvB H^g ^sisl'dlld 



have been dropped from the text of Anandu, Ibid., p. 186. 
3 . These three pa dasoi extra-canonical nature are not present in the AGGS. 
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Ramkalil03 


Kabir 


pada 


'^fef? HST dldU Afr? f3IT 


5 


x 








yolTb A H'd' 1 






104Trilochan 




crFF d'^fe HAd QtSdl oKT 


6 


X 














— 104 


Kabir 




^TT 1 " oldd ^dd A oTd W^t rTAH 


7 


x 








HTfeW HA/ ^1a |2 






106 






si 'fed h?> t fms 


8 


X 








(TfiP>f T HA ufg 1 






no 








9 


1 








BR oF TTHtT dT3 oft?) ^ 3 






— Ill 


Namdev 




H'Alrt ol'dlt! oC<flrt dTsft MoTTT 


10 


13 














112 






#tT Vd^ H'Hd H cS d 1 d D Hffe 


11 


14 








offed A dl'Gdl 






— 113 


Kabir 




*3tJ HdH t!"fF TTfe fTdlf 


12 


11 


113 








13 


5 








5UHA r^dO °T§"* 






— 114 






yuRj hit?) inferr 


14 


10 


— 114 


Ravidas 






15 


17 








^HtS^Q IF 1 ^ AT OTI 






115 


Ivabir 






16 


6 








yrm ^frr ^fBW 4 






1 1 a 






djl? offe fdPtf 1 ?) ftPJTA oTfe 


17 


2 








HZW K?J W 






lift 


IN aillUcv 




WfeW S tint g^XT 7> tT3 T oTdK 


18 


15 








A" i-JHt oFTFW 






— 117 


Kabir 




HtT Kfe ^f^tf 1 " offo i?wt "U3 oP"19 


7 














— 117 






oj^ftS o('ri fHd Hdl s/ldfd HATH 20 


8 














— 118 






w tithha orfe ha hh^f 


21 


9 


120 






h vra 7 >ra h3hh wvft He 


22 


3 








grat w Hat 






120 






Hd 7 MVif" H3 T sS'aG fej 


23 


4 








ol^'dl H3T 






Somjii 121 


M.l 


chaup. 


HsIA 1 Hd<V WtiiW .Qsid 1 HsIA 1 


1 


1 



1. It occurs in the Asa mode of the AGGS, see p. 484. 

2. These three compositions of extra-canonical nature are absent in 
the AGGS. 

3. From here the scribe has assigned the serial numbers afresh but 
we have carried the total consecutively. 

4. Piar Singh's information that these two padas are absent in the 
Pothi, is not factually correct, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 94. 

5. In the AGGS at p. 971, it takes off from THH fHHdfA trfe HortH HWJ, 
however, Piar Singh finds it absent in the Pothi, see Ibid.', p. 94. 
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Sorathi 122 M.l chaup. H?J TFTft f^aw^t ofa^t HBH 2 2 

123 — — y¥ trant wt ^fo 3 4 

cP" id&y'd 1 

124 — — W feH 3^ ift BF^ T 4 12 

H7J oP" IT? 1 " 

— 125 — — >rfe gn/ or& gi? ?jt? not 5 3 

125 — — zrf xrut ufe? iraH ir# h 6 5 

fcaHW r<Sdo('dl 

127 — — wra wth >H3rei s fen 7 6 

127 — — frff' vft?7 r fHTJ ir^t>H fef H 1 ^ 8 7 

Hi fWH 

128 — — W W HH3 alV 77 TWfa ^ 9 10 

va wa wafe «w 

129 — — "3 vzw ^"fc nfo vat ufk 10 8 

— 130 — — nag Ht»r Ma 'gag fofw n n 

fret 

131 — — faH fcfa tTS oCdfe 3lH tTfeT 12 9 

h >>ffg5 ura wt 

132 M.3 — HTddiTd firfe>H §w?t ^nt ^"ret 13 20 

— 133 — — feft ajst ds^d fexiw ¥retl4 21 

aja>rfy w g^rfe 

— 133 — — Hddjd W HUTa KfeT > H3lH ^3" 15 22 

g m (Wt 

— 134 — — foj nfeaja H% gire 16 23 

HUT ^ir ^aH^t 

135 — — Hddjd H# 3 1 " HUH gfc aife 17 24 

nfe 3H ts\ ire 

136 — — H€5T H^ ?afe Hfe" 3# ftTS 18 13 

HW TFtT Wfew 

137 — — ^arfe yrrw war^ srf- ntw 19 14 

7^ Tjfd g?J Hf HFt 

138 — — H^et ^arfe nfeaja 3 trt H>"et 20 19 

ftratr gr^t 

139 — — rd'HfcS H^T U# Ufa' W 21 15 

few di^'yl 

— 140 — — ufa fft itjS H^t HS 1 ^ fiiw 22 16 

— 141 — — ajanfy waife ^rafu va¥ wtzfa 23 17 

— 143 — — h fiw Hnit wr f) ^st frr arc 24 18 

3" f%t% ^nfe 
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Sorathi 145 M.l ast. Bfw 7J yfd fy?> y<J 7> 25 25 

yrP" H# MTTfe 7> rPHt 
147 — — >JfH r KtSTF tUTTt ¥ T Ft 26 26 

ITCH yUoI'dl 

— 149 — — H djdtd'd' ftTW 3^ 27 28 

fcHHW HW 7) ttfe 
151 — — ftfiVt Hlddjd flfew fo?T ^ fTO 28 27 

153 M.3 — r<Sdjfenf- S >yy wftr w£ 29 30 

Hlddjd oft H^ 7 Wfe 

155 — — yfo tftf HW trUFT 30 31 

yf ^yyT fflwfe 

— 156 — — ^dlH 1 " oft TC 1 " f TO 1 V3¥ tTt#31 29 

158 — — HlddjTd fnfmt fwst wst ^rnt 32 20 

— 159 Gulam chaup. 77 y^t 7> d«dd' 1 x 

fe?? feftr yfo irfe 2 





160 




H7) % yyt fe? 3U 3 ?F3] 2 


2 


X 




160 


Kabir — 




1 


X 




161 




tffe Ufe WsJcS W 


2 


4 




162 




yfe yfe yfe fee hh hsot Hy 


3 


1 








fay fis^'al 








163 


Ravidas — 


rTSH yfe irfew 


4 


17 








fydy W3 y *m toft 








164 




tra 3K 5t 35 ? <sfet fry 3 ^ 5 


15 








yfa TTfet 








165 


Namdev — 


Hy ey ^y di 1 ^ 1 


6 


12 




166 


Kabir — 


feu oTU? HIT Hfe fewfet 


7 


8 




166 


Ravidas — 


Hy H'dld Hddd IVjd'Hfe 


8 


18 








oPHyfe ^fH rP" 5h 








167 


Kabir — 


fen yy ?> Hlfe'H r rret 


9 


6 




167 


Bhikhan — 


W fe? TTK 33?? feyflWof 


10 


23 








yfe yti'dy xrfsw 








168 




?>?>t Tjtff ^& 3S yttT" ^§ ofa 


11 


22 
















169 


Ravidas — 


rT& yy yy fly &n yy Oh 


12 


16 



yyfe 3H yry 



1. A chaupada already occuring at folio 132, repeated as an astpada. 

2. These two compositions of Kachi-bani by Gulam Sada Sewak are 
absent in the AGGS. 

3. It occurs in the Gauri mode of the AGGS and begins with % tft>H 
f<S«H W^T 3fe TTfet, see p. 330. 

4. Though in the AGGS, it occurs in both the Sorathi and Mar% 
modes at page 658 and 1106 respectively, but in the Pothi it has 
been recorded twice in the same raga, see folio 175. 
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Sorathi 169 
— 170 



Kabir pada 



171 — 

172 Namdev 



172 
173 

173 

— 174 

— 174 

— 174 
175 

Malar 182 

— 183 

— 184 

— 184 
185 

— 186 

— 187 

— 188 
189 

— 190 



Ravidas 
Kabir 



Ravidas — 
Kabir — 
Ravidas — 
M.l chaup. 



M.3 



M.l 



W 5T fcdTtf trtT 5T WZ* 
fspjf Vf$\n\ foCW BJcTfrf 
tra TTOfaf 5fe WHH fe^H 

ire xjdHfe yfes w t vfe 
srfc s^fet 1 

H3VS §^y ^ UH tStft c?^ 2 

w ira -1 ?) h# Kfe yfc 
orat oraK oft w 

R VrP" Ijfd" VTO H 7 ^HtSO'd 
W HW HddTd fWOlfe: 

uiy vra 1 " 5 

W ?>fet ftT3 yiP" OTt U# ^ 
W§ WIT 6 

yw yTr^ uh^t fenfe 

^Tfe»f" U Kd^ 1 " 

y?^ ir^t rri rrfe 
fesr yy ^is 1 " fe? yy yy 

yy HtTd 1 " H 1 ^ Ufa oF T^ry 

fe fey ny ferarit fe fe^r h?t 

(tSdoCd ^foPjT IJ 'tfni »TU 

ysfe 

h 1 ^ wfe T^fer T^rit fouH u%h 8 
ftrfc it?) fire or TFe ?> rrfew 9 

H 1 " fesy Wfe yWHVit 

Ifd ^ T B T U7) ^frT H^ 1 " 10 

fey feoTd 1 " 



1 Q 
1 o 


o 


14 


/ 


15 


2 


16 


13 


17 


19 


18 


3 



19 x 

20 x 

21 x 

22 x 

23 21 
1 1 



6 
7 
8 
9 

19 



7 10 



1. 



Piar Singh's statement that the above pada of Namdev is absent 

in the Pothi is not factually correct. However, he fails to note that 

Kabir's fey iP^S m occurring at p. 656 of the AGGS, is not 

present in the Pothi, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 95. 

In the AGGS, it begins with t# yH TdlTd-^d 3% VRT, see pp. 658-59. 

These two padas of extra-canonical nature are absent in the 

AGGS. 

It has already occurred at folio 166. 

An extra-canonical composition not found in the AGGS. 

In the AGGS, it takes of from "ZHZZ* wfs 7? HPfet, see p. 659. 

According to Gurinder Singh Mann, its text is quite different, see 

The Goindval Pothis, p. 188. 
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Malar 


192 


M.3 


chaup. frT<Vt TJoTH "U^'fem 1 " H life few 

u§h HyRd Hwfy 


11 


11 


— 


192 


— 


— Hddjd H UJcT ^ HITS H 


12 


15 


— 


193 


— 


— % Sret tJdT ^ddti 1 3 dJS" 5W13 


29 














— 


195 


— 


*-flG firs" uh i^- TrfoT T-iWvJ uuf?" 

UJT7 1 ' rl Ft 1 ttTT" TTU 1 ^ 1 

i c Qiy <i nn ci 


14 


16 




196 




rl d q^sf rl tJ 1 q In^'oc rl q t; 


1 0 


17 


— 


196 


— 


— n — r \ I'll v — tt \ i" it \ ri_r ~ — ri — tt t p — r 

— djd Hrt'OI Htl 1 Hq t!'d' Vf 
(Sd'T^d H?t 


lb 


13 




197 




— bt? dnra tvvr nfe Gud are" or 


1 7 


14 


— 


198 


— 


— trfd few ofd BTd oft" oPcT WT? 1 


18 


30 




zuu 




— ¥dfe OTfe Hfe KSHtf ^rPBl 


19 


z u 


— 


201 


— 


— TT&H fey H?> HfeH 1 " wfe»r 
HHdlTd ^dt 


20 


18 




o n o 
ZUZ 




— rll^d Mora dJd"HHt WUT 


21 


O 1 

Z 1 




ZUZ 




— dH<V tVTJ HI ^Ht STd 


22 


9 9 

ZZ 


— 


203 


M.l 


— ■5ra& ry<sQ djd »fy?? vteH 


23 


2 


— 


205 


— 


as_. sJol^l T^te (Wt ■^ T tT fed" 

fe?> ?i ir?t 


24 


23 


— 


206 


— 




25 


26 




zO / 




— Hd"?> HoTfe dTfe W fe iTO 


26 


z / 




207 




— H'dld H'Tdl d"& djd" H^t 
fes Tjfd" H <wt 


27 


24 




o n o 

208 




— ^'dTd Hl(S HW dl d Hq q'^Td 

H'ddl HHti Hd'yl 


28 


o c 
ZO 




209 


H If o 

M.3 


— oraK Hddjd q^t>H fegf 

oran vfe-H 7 rpfe 


29 


28 




211 


Namdev 


pada W% wfe tddltddl' Hd'Ta-d 12 


1 


1 




213 




— HM'^dl Ffa WdX HUH fvfe 
Hfe ^W 5 


2 


2 




213 


Ravidas 


— HdHdl H«« foldd q'dil d" fe 
tT?> ofaH <Wt If 1 ?) 4 


3 


3 



1. These two compositions occur in the astpada section of the AGGS, 
see pp. 1276-77. However, the scribe of the Pothi has recorded 
them as chaupadas. Thus, Piar Singh's statement that no aspadi 
of M. 3 is available in the Pothi is totally unfounded, see Gatha 
Sri Adi Granth, p. 96. 

2. In the AGGS, it begins with H%1w *W d^fe, see p. 1292. 

3. It also opens with a different line H ot§ 3 S fwfo, see AGGS, p. 1292. 

4. In the AGGS, it takes off from cVBTd" tW Hdt wf3 tfiW BTO, see p. 1293. 
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Malar 214 Namdev pa da graifc HHff grfew 'Jfors BBT 1 

— 215 — — flftl wiUT W 3W HWt 2 
Sarag- 215 M.2 chaup. VcJ?> W?? Hfe WHH<T tfteH 

216 M.i — tra wfaT trcTF 7? xtch vtey 

— 216 — — fo") f%ftT Ufa frfst 1 ^ ^ oPHfc 

— 218 — ast. <rfff oft fU»f r H ftwrft oPHfc 

^etff" Irfc Hyyl 6 

219 — — o&g fe^fe tTW Tjf HHHT 

VH H^t ?y? (jUTT 7 

220 M.3 — ^? 1753 ^ ftf THcS 1 HcS Ufa 

— 221 — — Tlf3 Hrfijff dlsfld 3T?>t HRfW 

223 Namdevpada >*r r W Fira 1 ' >HW »ffu 

223 Kabir — srg? ire^ BF^ H§ W 
trfe W 1 

— 224 Namdev — FH Hte tntf Kfij TO 12 



4 


X 


5 


X 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


7 


7 


8 


1 


4 


2 


1 


3 


3 



1. An extra-canonical song absent in the AGGS. 

2. It occurs in the Gaund mode of the AGGS, see p. 874. 

3. The figure of 2 in its heading probably indicates to its authorship 
of M.2. However, in the AGGS, it is attributed to M.I and begins 
with SW oft ^rf wt, see p. 1197. 

4. In the AGGS, it also begins with a different line nfe fV?J fa© Btf^H 
try- fspi-rar, see p. 1197. 

5. It takes off from trfd" ?V^ft vft iTf ftlW, see AGGS, p. 1197. 

6. In the AGGS it begins with TSfe fH?j fe§ tfef H3t VPTrT , see p. 1232. 

7. It also takes off from a different line ntd fro fo§ tft! H?J Vf? 7 , see 
AGGS, p. 1232. 

8. It begins in the AGGS from H?> vrij 3fd or TTH »ffe nte 1 ", see 
p. 1233. 

9. In the AGGS, it opens with H7> VT? Trf? oft TO cW'dl, see p. 1234. 

10. In the Sikh scripture, it also starts with a different line oft 
?> Hnr§ H fir©, see AGGS, p. 1252. 

11. It also opens with a different line oflF dldy Ph 53t H 1 ^, see 
AGGS, p. 1251. 

12. In the AGGS, it also takes off differently BPir % fVfVw TO rTSft, 
see p. 1252. 
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APPENDIX III CHAP. 3 
THE MISSING COMPOSITIONS IN 
THE CORRESPONDING RAGASOF THE POTHAS 



Raga 


Author 


Hymn 


/iUrUrO, pp. 


Suhi 


M.3 


^ FRft oft HTJW 3 1 


785-792 


Parbhati 


M.3 


H?> W^" 2 


1334 


Dhanasari 


Kabir 




692 


— 


Pipa 




695 


— 


Dhanna 




695 


Tilang 


M.l 


fer 3?? vrfew irfijw fvnrd 


3 721 


— 


— 




722 


— 


Namdev 


H WTO oft Zo( 7TK 


727 


— 


— 




727 


Basant 


Kabir 


<S' 9o( yArl'd" 


1194 


— 


— 


HOT oft rTFTt §Bt 


1196 


— 


Namdev 


huh >>f^w gfe net 4 


1196 


Bhairo 


Kabir 


0«r<; wfs iw 


1158 


— 


— 




1159 


— 


— 


HdTd Hfe HH'd U 


1161 






Hf 5THt oRI3 


1161 






fe© wtrT goP" 


1161 






3TdT dIH'ferA 3Tira 


1162 






^f? Hd tTTot 


1162 




Namdev 


olrttid olH^ 1 


1167 


Maru 


M.l 


HrfeW HSt ?> 


992 








992 






>M Rj T<S Th fFdT ?fte 


993 




M.3 




993 








994 








994 



1. Since the scribe of the Pothi intended to compile the hymns of M.l 
and M.3, thus Piar Singh's statement that the chhant, H tftH BR 
firtra 1 " is missing in the Suhi mode is meaningless as it is 
attributed to M.5, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 78; for the text 
of the hymn in question, see AGGS, p. 763. 

2. Piar Singh fails to note its absence in the Pothi, see Gatha Sri Adi 
Granth, p. 82. 

3. Piar Singh's observation that an astpadi, ufo oftw w oWdW 
belonging to M. 1 is not present in the Pothi, is ludicrous, since in 
the AGGS it is attributed to M.4, see AGGS, p. 725, also see Piar 
Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 86. 

4. The absence of these two padas has not come into Piar Singh's 
notice, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 85. 
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Maru 


A/T Q 


■\ i i _] — r TTl — i'ii _r_i 






JVL.l \as_paais) 




11)1)8 


— 




■fey yToy «Tt:'>r r 


1009 






Hyiti Ha a 7 


1U 1U 






H 1 1) 1 o( 'd oOH'^cil 


1U 1U 






1 1 1 1 l"^ — m 1\ 1 ^"Vp r^- r-|- 

«'« dl'dg sTsW 


1011 






do(K srfg^tf 1 " ddtf 1 


1(J1Z 






HtMJtf rtTdTd W3" 


1012 






HT3" ftj^ 1 " HriTdl 


1013 








1014 






TT 7 s(<i 1 sfdH'^l^f 1 " 


ini c 
1U 10 






o' H'c: 1 Hdq 0 o( fc! I 


1U 10 




A/T Q 


IHH o U^H H lo 


1U lfc> 




M.l ysolahe) 




1020 






HITi r 1 l'_J ' 1 |Q'U 


1UZ 1 






^t-fl ^dHfe "Wit 


lUzz 






> H T fc HdlTt: ^^RTd" 


i n o o 
lUZo 








1UZ4 






rri r — r^i — n~ t i — n_r 

'^FU oidd 1 Udg 


lUZo 






TZ) — r .ill | _J — t _l I'U'I _1 

o(o tjdl ^do djy d 


lUZo 






TTZT TTT "VJ'i 1 JL' 1 IT 

Old n 1 n lo o 1 0 1 


1UZ / 








1028 






t • rf i — r — r — r "\ r i -\ r — i ri i 

UJTiJ dTT d H?) HdlU 


l(Jo(J 






i i" i"i ■ _v t rzr _l . 1'. 1 

H d 1 <i Md dl d 


lUo 1 






H'^d H 1 To *1 I"h d H <t 


lUoZ 






^ J 1 >" XT ill] ill] 

o( 1 Ic'n ' odld odld 


lUoo 






TTjnT ^ i'i tt j 1 1 


lUoO 
















i not; 






Ho o( 1 'XVd^rfd" 4 'dl 


lUo / 






, l' r 1 TTT-Tf TJ7T •J l A 

rlO x:Q trio 


1 






<jTd <-J6 HtJO d" Ho 


1 HQ Q 

lUoo 






TTZT _J _ 1" | TTZT 11 I'flj 

H5 0(00 rm u-Hd 


i c\a n 






/"ia r —i'i i i ^ rzi — i t rzr 

oCH ^TTO Mddld Md 


1 CiA 1 

1U41 






otTraio ot a o o u 'im o 


1 0A9 




ivi.o ysoiane) 




l(J4o 






VJ r~J VJ i~J i — T \J ,J -jv/l 

co( co( "Sdo r|g o(cl 


1 fM /I 
1U44 






HdlHl^o n'y cO( 










1U4 / 






v I - , i u'i'ii'i — rt- iip rj 

H'o'OI dMOd 


l(J4o 






9o( H Wl Htd 1 d 


iu4y 






TO W d-d 1 


1050 








1051 






wir oidd 1 Kf ftm 


1052 






H TO TT^H THdrld 


1053 






HTddld H^To H 


1054 






^rfe rft& TO? >H3TK 


1055 
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Ma.ru 


ivl.o xsolane) 


K? vfs n'xi T«o( 


lUDb 






TrtOidrt 5^ Htt 1 


1U5 / 








1058 






v\j~pi r u u J i'^j' l'v_r 


iuoy 








1060 






Hdl £dld rllQ 


lUbl 






oTd 1-flO td 1 d 1 > HdTK 


lUbz 






H dy c(dc' H o(ld 


lUbo 








1064 






rrtdocTd ^'oi'd ^U 1 feof" 


lUbo 






i" i n r -V* i* 1 1 — r — r ■' i r — ■ ■ 1 — r 


i r\r* n 
l(Jb / 






jl'^j'^ '^ii'-jl — r 
otd 1 sfdlo 1 oO 


lUOo 




— (var) 


■\ n — r — rT i i — r -\ r. ^ 

VFd o(T 'S'd H: 5 


l(Job 1(J94 




Kabir (padas) 


— n — r i — f ('"V i — t-\ i'i'^ 

d'Hrt cXWrt oVFa 


111)5 






dldlrt tlH'H 1 S'ltHW 


1 1 AC 

111)5 






- IT l VJ u 1 _| O TT 

tr lo l<ir| 1 ido d 


1 1 n 








lll)b 




Ravidas 




IlUb 






\ rir ill 1 — | ■■ I \ 1 [ — l r — r 

Hq H'dld HldcJd 


IlUb 


Kedara 


Kabir 


t) 1 Id ltd 6 W-foT rttffclld 


1 1 O A 


Ramkali M.l (sidh gosti) 


"j'^il Jl F _J t\J P-J "ITT" '.JT^' / np\l 

odl dllo Inlo od n'c {.s^) 






M.3 (anandu) 


vrfe ^P"§ ^iwf 7 (38) 2 


921 






"Vt i'l* — r \ i* v — r ■' j — rT — ttt" — r / f ~i s-* \? 

Witt Hid 'SsSsI'dlld (ao)- 


922 




— (var) 


d~ r HoTS>t oft ^ 'd H: 3 


Ci A 1 -Ci K C 

y4 / yob 




Kabir (pada) 


tirtl'Jf d rHWd" 3 


n t o 




Beni 


fe? 7 fUdTf^ ^Qd 


y /4 


Sora_hi 


Kabir 


WW odd" 


656 






feu vr?? u^s m 4 


656 






f^f sldlfd 7) ofttT 


656 




Namdev 




657 




Ravidas 


tTW oft sftfe U^?) oT fe 1 " 


659 


Malar 


M.3 


djdTjfy oM fed« |6 


1258 



1. According to Gurinder Singh Mann, the above stanza is not 
present in the text of Sidh Gosti, see The Goindval Pothis, p. 185. 

2. For the omission of these two stanzas in the Ana*du, see Ibid., 
pp. 185-86. 

3. Piar Singh's information that Kabir's fau HV ttT dl'fyJl, 3d^d" §oT 
Wk? ^ and ttTO" frmafe ufe vrafe of Ramkali mode are not present 
in the Pothi is factually incorrect, see Gatha SriAdi Granth, p. 94. 

4. Its absence in the Pothi has not come into the notice of Piar Singh, 
see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 95. 

5. Piar Singh's information that Namdev's W3 yarrfe yfe W is also 
absent in the Pothi, is not correct, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 95. 

6. Piar Singh fails to take notice of its absence in the Pothi. Instead 
he remarks that an astpadi WWt ^t rT» s?jf T^fe of M.l and three 
astpadis of M.3 of Malar mode are not present in the Pothi, which 
is wrong, see Ibid., p. 96. 
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Malar M.l (var) HWcT oft ^"nj H: 1 1278-1291 

Ravidas 3fff HUH H § tIF 1 1296 

— — fkWH fwt TTnj 1 1293 
Sarag M.3 >ffc vi! ufr t TT^H 2 1233 

Kabir W HH fwfo TJUt 1252 

— — fer$ JRPSt 1253 

— Namdev >wf?7?T vr? feff 1252 

— Parmanand 3 7^ few W7? 1253 

— Surdas 'S T fs H?? ufe few?? 1253 



1. Piar Singh is totally clueless about the absence of these two 
padas, instead he remarks that Namdev's HoT©" ~3 7> fqHTd is not 
present in the Pothi, which is totally unfounded as it starts in the 
Pothi with a different line irfij H fr, see Gatha Sri Adi 
Granth, p. 96. 

2. Piar Singh has not taken note of its absence in the Pothi. His 
observations about the compositions of Kabir and Namdev in this 
mode, are not borne out of facts, see Ibid., p. 96. 
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APPENDIX IV CHAP. 3 
APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS LN THE GOINDWAL POTHAS 

1.1 HUt SB Stffft (H.I) 

irfe WTFU H?> Msl'd 1 fef ^fa ¥Ut>tf rft II 
feu HW WfH 1W tdddld ffe Tfet>H tftll 

tdddid ufe frt u? 1 " trt fern H?^rfy ?rnj until 

TT3K cffe fefe Wf VFdT rTK "Uof# tEfet II 
ofUTT irar? o!U ^rtwi fodj rll^i W II 
A'TcSol K5Tfe tfe dJdHHtil Ufe inft>tf xftfe fWU rTtll^ll 
life Kt") 7 HUW 77 "irfeHt tftll 

fufe ura ^ft h^t fer fwferft tft II 

ufe otj tw^fa urfe vfe xrefe ufe h(h) w t ftdT ii 

frTfc 3?T H$ HUH ^ftw UI1 HOT H ddlAd'd' M II 
Ufe <yfH UH feerfeof Vjfe) tT?> d JlH oiddl Vfe OT II 

wfm fm H%fer ura ^^thS tto^t §3h ftfer otiipii 

^3 TO y ofTff KSHftf WfOTT rft II 

OTJ totrt yu 1 " waru uiufe urafew fftn 

yfu yfo vfe w UBfer frrf OTsnrrr ^dHU<s urfe»rii 

oisloidd Kfe d'^<t tidTHd HoP" HH3t ¥3H 3fe»f II 
oft U^ BnfSUTU Ujfe URjftW >W II 
UUH 7TTH H$ Hddjd ITO Wtuit II3II 
Ufe ¥3T3T ?TH WU H Ufe ^feW rft II 
WSfc HU Wit) 'd Hddjd 3 HUfeW rftll 

uju hw oorfe^f 1 " w 7 irfew >>f%H nt fowir ii 

'H^TT UT¥?T r?f H? U§H HHfc OT II 
TPfer Tdld 1 Th OTU TJt f%H§ rP" ^ rft>H VU T ^ T II 
cVfcoT HddjTd UoT feoffet dJdHytdl HcJ VrtV II8II 

(nrutwnm imf, V3W 30-33) 

1.2 feW3T (HUHT 1) 

W5U §^ ofgtH oftidTd HU oCrid U 1 ^" II 

m uth3 wt ywsr wt uh urft y T i'ii c ni 
ivftw H^rvft ^nu 11 

HWHfH HHd'yltt TFHU oratT Sffe W tFfe ll c (IIBU T f'll 
rt?7 Wfe fwfe ?TO fyd'tdd HUW Vffku full 

w 77 trfeHt vra^H y 1 ?? fu irii 
ifdtnrr fdTf a'Tao; 31h fa? 1 ? n 

HU 7 TT'H aT3% UH U^R V7TU 5T§ Wrfe II (Vfuhryw VWt, 

2.1 U6'Hdl HUW rjQtl 1 8 

oTOJ oTOT Vrfe^F Ke Kt§ vJW WW ftT§" §?i t%BU II 

uju ^l^d'Td i^^s omrfe^f h >ngw (^h h ^ wu Hill 
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>H r 3H r cFH of§" <jra trf? tTU W II 

fe& fu& m yylo 1 iw fer fen fH niraii 

GcSfe UjfeTO "^'dPH ^TffR fe?J rTW flWH 7? ?t IPII 

n^#3? Ha^i w nfe trar ^hii 

Hddjd Tmfc W HdldTd TTfe oTW facCtt 7JH II3II 

strafe sra?7t ura nra <nj w?>t >*rrafcfH vra?5 nra raiwrn 
tvfcor vre fow^ w^gr fro »fera ura ura qrra ftpirSiisinoii 

3.1 grft ajfPH 

H Wdjfewl' f TTlftll fe?J HR: fH?5^ 7J IRftllHIl 

<■> h »r^ra ?> ws\ 11 fef sra wfesr l>w 3st iRirasnfii 

H TftaFd" fU >Hg T 3"ll fe?5 3JH §"? HH ot% 

?> h jy t> <rar t> ^iret 11 Tran 3ra iraf alsM 11311 
yat ftwu gun rJdd'yl 11 tTH wraft ^fvr ^wyl 11 

SPHfe ^fe fefe 7? ITSt II8II 

[dH<V »f3Tfe f# W VFfeW II oPVffe" >TH fadfe BPl-FfeW IIMII 
¥OT TTOa' iraf >>ffWFft II XJdH'idl K& fefc Ht 

pHuhrw vwt, us) 

3.2 H<jt 3JWK TRT 

lira (jfdT 33t Hd'dlfe TOt>H >F# II 

ura t ttIh B^t ttst taraTfe ura sr ^w'lnn 
ura ura tVH mra irat >ret 11 

Ufa" tddH<± fe?J H OT? 7^ flrgt ll1iraU" r fll 

f tww few srra vra wvft h ^si'yl 11 

t^H ^5 Vfu HH3 rT?i off" ^fe >tf r fe>H T Hdd'yl IIPII 
frrfe tira oF 77 : g T fw r H ffe H§ fe?J IF^t II 

tth ^era w %f ir# w srfr ira 1 ^ nan 
fen ^ ^ra Ksft fr?j irt fer few ^fewst 11 

A'TcSoi ?m ^R- Uffe >>fera 3 1 " HiJH dTddJd BFHt II £31 1 =91 1 

(vriforw tizf, usu* us) 

3.3 Hilt 

W KSU' VRIW drl'd 1 II ftf?T Hfe rTH 77 W^T Wll^ll 

feg utj w hr feif sft ^fe'jf" ii ferfH H'fydi 1 77 OTBft vrfew inilOTT&ll 

V3 ~5C&3 HIT f?5 UHra 1 ' II TT^W 77 ^^few >*fe ^ft IPII 

feHddl "iratr to fwra 1 ' n §u ¥t ffe gra ura 11311 

37jg cS'TcSof HdJ Hdlrt 1 Kfew II 3T3" WHt H7J 3^ II8II 

3.4 Udsi'dl 

TraH ^fe fHwfe^r ^rra yt few u&h yst n 
vrc 7 >nfey? to feTj ^fet w?j few u^t 11111 
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rTPJ Vfi H7T 7^H fetFS II 

yt Ufff 7TK fe^fe^fr TRTH ^fe tTVt uft 7TK ll e lll3U T §'ll 
BoT 7TK H TT? rT3T §VffT>M T fan ^# feH BSt II 

Hsyftf hs aT^few >xnj^T ^r- wfs (vfe) 9st ipii 

irfe urfe rP"3 T uffe nfe >>rfe>>F ^ huh ufo are BFfe>>Fii3ii 

>>lQdld HFJ 3JJ feffef" ~3* h?> gftw ^et II 
<vf<So( 3T| ^sisl'dfl irfef" ^ H3rf ^fiPH 1 " HVTStllSII 

('wuforyw iM, vw 90?; 

3.5 3JWH Udsl'dl 

wr? ^frr ofldts fe^ trair ufe fe^ (Wt 11 
grayftf tri h w?rt wnfr v^m w# rTTrt 11^11 

m U& f Hfddjd ^ft Wtll 
HTddJd fvf&n\ ?v€ feftr V# HUH dTddJd HFHt IHIIdO'Gll 

jtfn} h# >>ru' h ^fkwt 11 

wit ^ra wf oranr T^ry ^ ^n-^ n^n 

tTU HtF 3U WfdW tPFF »f?H ?> II 
tVfcoT UJ3Hftf §ot rT^ ^ fesJd U&H II3II 

('wuforyw imf, vsu 7 103) 

3.6 UtS'Hdl Her 

ujanfy tjth hit hj ^ntn ujayfy ^mfe yaurfe tret 11 

BJdHftf fed«' ft ^Htll TTfH HH 1 " M UHtll^ll 

hpj vt; m ttk 11 ujfa" yt feB 1 " §u faro inii^n^n 
ujavftf fej us irw irfe 11 urenftf huh gftpif hhth 11 
ujaHftr rTH w nfu >>toii ujaHftr ftratr ?ph u^irii 
ujanftf M??f 11 urayfy Htr Haiw ^& tHS 11 

UJ3" fHfa>tf TO Vfew HHtll HH ^ofd" oft fefe 77 ^5tll3ll 

ujaHfy khhot fefw %n urayftr xrfe ©h 1 ! £ot 11 
tvfcor Bjayftf fkw ^fe^>rgt 11 Bjavrftf h^th ^ftp>r mrst nan 

(wuforyw vwt, 1st?) 

3.7 '9H3' 3JWH/He T H^of 

wit zft fe srarat wfeQ >>rir #3 fe^nnwn 

wi ift fe sft srafo 3 bIw »rir ^h? iransw 11^11 

f >Hnj^T wir ut ora^ wfew 11 

tan fen w fr §1h ?j ^etn 3 >>rir ^frp>r mrfew iniiOTifii 

Wl Tit 3 sldldl TFF WPJ ofd'^Td H^t II 

3 wpj ^ddTd wwt tier 77 tnt f^ 1 " irii 

f W l/teH ¥dT3 "U% Hdt Hdi'T^W II3II 

to sft h f five 1 " ^ra h mfs »tpj fwrfenrn 

TPfer life tft TTOt >>f31 rF Ufa t Vffe W^BW II8II 
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3.8 '9H3' gjWH/HB 1 ' 

TT3 1 " oflTS »f3T d^'few II ?H f frTcJ trfe^f" II 

3 1 " w ofee >>fdT >H T fe>H r Hill 

vra 7 " grfee giw uwdf ii e 75H am sraBF ^rsrf" ufer wdt iniraurfii 
otHg efe uf# w ii OTg v w ii 

ife oft #W fefe TP" »ft IRII 

zrfe 3^ ^rw wfew ii feu 77 es 7th irafe ram 7 n 
ydH fefw h "irfenr nan 

Hddjd TTHW few 7) W T fe>H T ll >H3 offe tffe TWfe^fll 

»forsr ortnr >jfar irfewiisn 

feg #5 fe»r ora -S-ti'd 1 ii 3tj unv iff fefe fe^ wn 

?rfeo! 77^ feTT 1 " ffe iW HH'd 1 IIMII (>>!UfwUU VSf, V3tF 

3.9 §H& HtT 

u§h hhh 1 " HHe 9stn ywfe we 1 " to UHtiiin 

(VTAo! TT&H HHfe W7II IJdH'rjl WHW WII1IIW&II 

fen fnfe few ofe oidd'd ii h wrawt w wiipii 

H HOT tfd 76T 77 ^PFtll fef ^ fef" ^fe 3tf dJH'i/1 II3II 

<s'ha are irfe^r vl ^feni W7fe?7 HHe afe-jr rnfenisii 

3.10 lfe& Kgr H^oT 

Her iffei ufe tthj fwt ii Hef iffe? fe it&h Trafe rT?re n 
u§h nrfe ot fedwn h iffes tiddio nd^'d inn 

% iffe? ufe Zlfe 7TK II He Tit TFUT 377 HUrT TW77 llliraTjiril 
Hef iffeH fe ifa 1 " >ra II Hef iffe? frT ufe TTOJ HH^f II 
Hef iffelf frT HHe-tf 1 " H efe II Hef iffe? He 1 " ITefe IPII 
Hef iffe? fafe HUH XJsi'd 1 II HST iffeH frT ufe BT3T ^Wll 
H5t iffe? frTfe TT&H Hfef II feH "iffV? fee ^H Hdfef II3II 
Hddld fHfe>H U&H tfST II Hddjd fHffPtf WTJ shd?) UHt II 
Hddjd Hd 1 " IP77 WW&H Hddjd ^" uf" He 1 " yfrtO'd' II8II 
3?)^ cS'PcSoi rT7J oft ofd'TyW II HST HoTH frTfe tlfe TTTJ fenfrfejf 1 " II 

ora^ ^rw" ^ iraf hhtii fen f%^ efP" >>f^3; ?? fHtimn 

3.11 TTe 1 " H?? 

H3Bjfe 7PH fesHWrn nQdid nfe gfet yo(H' ryif II 

Hddjd H H T^fefe ITStll Hddjd H7TH ^fejf 1 " HH 1 ^ Hill 
Hddjd H 5T§" ?W II Hddjd ^" UH TO ^JUW IIIIIOTt&II 
Hddjd fefe ^fe^irgt II Hddjd off offH fe7) 7) ITHf II 
feH Hddjd ^ fel" H^l" ^feH 1 "!! fefe H^fe Hi" rT3J firfejfll^ll 
feH H^fe off" He yfrtd'dl II frTfe fW rtr§" Wf»f" Gy'dl II 
% H^l % Hddjd W 1 "!! HdH oJTF ^e iTdWIigil 
^fOf H%1" Hddjd W 1 "!! WT^TS HHe ^H'i f^ll 
WTdfe cTH H td^ff II 7)^7) o( H^fe HoT fer€ TTdfTIISII 
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3.12 Hlddld HTO IPSof gTSPH c^TO 

Hddjd TO foC& ?> TOfe& TO# qoft ofdH ofTOfe II 

h ygdd 1 prefer wro fej iro TOfe ^ yr^ 

f Hddjd TO TOJTO TOdT HTOII 

TOP" HdTTO TOS feS ?7 TOfe& f TOH y& HdTO mildTO§ll 

rt H Hdfc UF Vd¥ TOdt TOS oft H §<r BTUt II 

TO 1TOTO dTOU/ TOJ TOfe TOJ H77 VTO 11=311 

Hdt VTO oT3H HH TOf WTO Hdt TOdT 77 TOFt II 

frTTT TOdfe c[ TOjfe TOfeTO 3 ffe TOfe 7? >H T St II3II 

TldH drfe TOJ W HTO TO? ftPJf" ofdfe WTO II 

tTH #1" fed ^Xjfe of3of TOJ oft tfTOd ?J TO?>TII8II 

TOFT "Uf 3 HTddJd TO HdTO H >>ffe HtPTOII 

djd <S' T<So( H?> »fTOd TOHTO TO HTOT dfeTO HHfet IIMII 

3.13 H3fe HF 

TO SfTO TO drtdd 1 TOHT fe?> fefe TOfd TOfe II 

7? try 77 3y htth 1 ' tost trot sfe wferro TOfeinn 

H?) 3 Hddjd TO V# Hdi'fe II 

Hddjd $TO TOH TO TO?t H TOT WgTO WTOfe inildtn^ll 
ftTTO TO5? TOfeW TOHt H TOT fe& TOJT TOfe II 
dTO5 7TSH dl^'Tyif 1 " TOHt TO? TO XJ^d'fe 11=311 
Hddjd TT& TTOJ TOTO>tf TOCT Hddjd W§ WTOfell 
Hddjd H& H dlfe dU TOST H >H3 ^sid'Ty II3II 
TOfeof BJd oft TOJTO TOdJ TOHt »T5 «B sid'Ty II 

A^TcS^ V# TO?t TO TTUTT TO HTOfe II8II (flTHW iM 1 , U3W H^ri) 

3.14 Hafe hto 

H?> ij TT0t fe% dp; 3 TOdJ II 

TT^t fe^TOdft TTO §1lrt BTO ¥dH 3^" TOdF inildd'Qll 
Hddjd tKfe>H Hp ydl'THIT frT?) of©' ^td feftPJf TOHt II 
Hddjd 3 <S"^r<sfu ITHt fTOT TO ofTdd 1 foCS TO TOStlllll 
fej dH TOTO of© >5H T fe»f r trTTO feof Kfe Hfddjd ftPJFTFW II 

HTddJd TTTO W §?TOl 3 HH fedtTS TOfeWIIPII 
Hfedjd ^fe" H TOdT feTO WTO TO7H HTTOfeW II 
rTK TOd W ^§TO TO^fij fefe fefe flTO "irtFW II3II 
Hfedjd oft HdTOTO 1J# TO tjfc ofTO»H f%TOJ >>TtU BTTOfell 
BTfeW TO HTOdJd tKtTOJf" TOfTOf TOd BJ? TOfellSII 

4.1 Hot olkjld 

TOT dBJ HU^ feftr UTOt H?i Ut H5 HTOTOII 
TOdt fp d?J TTOft HFt ITS fed TO# 1TSTOTO NHII 
qr^d 3 H3 TOfeW" TO5 ITS U Kd 1 " HTO TOTO TOJ TOgtll 
TOJT^ TOTO TOUTO; ftp? TO# TO¥ TOHTOt inildTO&ll 

1. For the text of extra-canonical compositions occuring in the Pi*jore 
Pothiwe have invariably followed Gurinder Singh Mann, The Goindval 
Pothis. 
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V3 c7WH fereg few § Hfe rTW \\ 

t fean ufe t ferRr HS ufe H¥ OT inn 

tTK otre oft Hfe S >rft ofg #?t W II 
>TfH 77 #fe»f" H3HSW^ Vc^ Voire II3II 

feg ware wr oft rr^t ffe ira hh ^retn 

3TU/ OTfe K?t %m fe§ fiW H7? WtllSII 

4.2 gift oiyld 

cpTW o!HW of? TTs? tT3T festtT»f" Vfe€" oTO oft ^"Tftll 

WW 7? rFFt WfW VTO HaTJ fe^Tft Hill 
oTHW W W Htft HHTHfe HO" of3 oFafe offe II 

rT? i?f (VS) W§ HTO Hfe Ijfe wfe inil^T^II 

nfe nfe tT?) ifre >hQ«)19 3tr >>ffe irawre ^fe n 
jfe >>imf ore w& ydtsQ fe?> ipiffe ^fe ipii 

Udfe WH ffe rFSt U W HHH ffe rPHt II 

sre ^rare fTjftr h t^ft u hu b^h >>ffwHT nan 

4.3 olti'd 1 olifld 

^a^Tft ^st fefe ir^st tre oft hif nvn^t n 

WT fife TFfef" ij w3 inila r U T f"ll 

sran % srevr w w w hv §wt n 

fePH 1 ?) >HfT?i rife 3V 3HH Hfe ^ ijfe tw^st II 

?vret Qd^'d irre ?rret ire fefe ocz w^u n 
^re ^fnre h >x^Tre irfew srefe ?j ife w^Q iipii 

4.4 a^Moiwt oiyld 

HOT tt3 VFH FFT Wret tjfe W ^H tptfre 1 "!! 

nst Treft »fHfe w HFt sren fxrre 1 ' inn 

H few TT^t W HBftll 

»ffev5 Tre wh Ireft iniiBTPf'ii 

HBft H¥ rrej TftiW rT3 ?i WftPJf" cSfe II 

wtt^" ^fe ^few tra Kaft ir^ yw h 1 ^ 1 " ijst iipii 
^ifnt ABft 'ifar ireft wry vot ^fotw 7 !! 

^tfe 3^ Hfe fe§t >>rfe HJf Wfe ^ II3II 

orfg- Qsi'^Q h?i oft k 1 ^ ii 
to fxjre >>f^ ^ ^rntre fer? wtiisii (fifwumf.im^ w) 

4.5 a^Moiwt oiyld 

w ores to ore w 1 ^" H?>H grfem 1 " sfe 7 n 

grot Hd^d Hfe WTot oCUZ Hfew H?7 Wfe 1 " Hill 

rFre rrrer ^et 7^ S wtw iiiiiarer&n 

rrrer rrrer trrer ht? ire nfe Bfew ^rfe h 'di Todi 1 n 

w ure sildfd % iri^P" fen t >HHfo wrerflrep" ipii 
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ocu3 orata toj to 7 Ha orfa wg h foes oidd 1 n 

Wtf ^dGd'Hl fa H#3F »ffe feu 1 " fefe Hff5""" II3II (flfm itt, V3W 1o8) 

4.6 ^"Moiwt olkfld 

si 'fed 3^ to a* Ira 7 firo alzrw to ura ii 
ife faTafe ufa h ife 7 ^ to utot ihii 
mrg ^ xrot wg >H5ra owaI nmratpfii 

afo^tf 1- fkaBT HH TO ujfa>tf T If^fe TO5 7) HW II 
H tW tW HBTW TO HH W3 yWIIPII 
Wt VSfe HHt UfeW H feH W ^IsJ'd II 

ofj3 oafta wet are vra 1 " fe >Hnr ^a flfe ^re nan (firmitt, vsw log) 

4.7 Hdfo o|Sjld 

H ytT Ufa WW VTO H 7 XJTOd'd' rTOinil 

^JHFPJT fefW Hfe Mil 

77 rTW TOT fe^'Al 33T imia^ll 

oTH s/dldl oft yrT 1 " ^fe»f" 3 tpF II 

few oftt TO T r H T 3 T VrTtM XJHcid'd' IRII 

^fU oJHtt H gp^ 1 " H 7? 3T T € T W WtT^T II 

Wfe W Hrfij ^rHW HHt ^HtSO'd frfHW II3II (flTRUmt, USW 133) 

4.8 Hdfo oiyld 

-3 tWW H tJH WOT ^rTf Kff ^FTrf II 

orevr irtr h w ot t y^a 1 " TT^ef hh 7i^n# iihii 

fddjd oPfe oTfe II 

TTO 7 fefa W3T feyrf inil^T r f"ll 

Kff ^a 1 " wtst frofe ffe rpfe srgfe ^tth (Wt >H T t n 

rTUH TO ofTF HVFH ^Ht & oMta HH^^t II3II (filmiM, 138) 

4.9 HBfe oiyld 

vF?t yfe t ¥tfe fnret xjh sra ura Hot ii 

mre iffe ufa sftnr ggfe ?? srarft ^g-r ii^ii 

to ij to ^rrere W vott n 

fim frotH rrfe fer? wfefe aTai ?j war iHiia^r&n 
few few ora If feg to Kfenr wfe wz\ h anfe^r n 

|TF HTO 7TCft flTr BFfe^f STfeW IIPII 

org oiHfa 7v? TrfeoF w 1 ^ - Iwh rft& to ^H'i n 

HTH WsTPTT TOTt 7> ITSt oiTO opfr ^ »T# II (fifmmt, 138) 

5.1 H?ft (STKe^ 

ora Ka iraB 1- urfa »ffe fe& Karft n 
fefe ng rraTH fxrfe^ h feV ^arftinii 
oT3H ora 7 5oraH ora 3 1- toh at h 1 ^ ii 
>H T fe tray Kfe KtV^ frot frmfc fxn^t inna^n 
^tu # fro ^ea ^frr ftrfpifa fro n 
fro h 1 ^ 1 " yTwoi ofiT 7 fe& tVH feo<*l iipii 
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oTO Hfc ct& %H orr§" fo[^ HO'yl II 

7TH H of Hfc o rr Hgt»f r Ufa gj?> ^FHt II3II (nftftwm iM, HSU* £1) 

5.2 ^H3 ?PHe^ 

fen?) gfe aw 3fH >w T % tpjfnfH to fw ii 
Trfk sr^w 3 wht fxi# 3 3fk ofn fwmn 

H77 ¥¥aT t VT& 77H 3H II 

srgfc 3^ftr nsfo ufo hh niiraspfii 

BIT HOT fWH >Htldyd fW ?*53 3ST H3 TT33tll 

>tfHa r ^fe HV STC "ut^e 3 foT§ 77 xfteftr Gild dl II 

HtrfrT HW BTU WW ¥3Tf3 ^fo ife 33 oTW 33t II 

Ufa cT TO OTg TTO HoTfe Wg Wfe 7TH H& foTH 7? H3T II3II 

5.3 Ih ?rwe^ 

H3?i it fe^ ri'^tt' II Hfe » 7TO yfctt' Hill 

fura3 wg rflf" 3fk furen wg ii fura3 wg hot§ ^othtj ng inirerp-fii 
for? ufe ?) QiH'fW ii fura3 HfaT tnu ygrfenpn 

§3H rFfe 7J % >HW7ft II Et^fe fW33 r oft #7ft N3II 

5.4 Ih Tjnre^ 

ywd'A y# ^rg t tth 1 ' 3^ wnt cfrp frn 

Hoft HrT rTS Kfo fooTW 33 tdlyfd >HH3 T i 11=111 

I urfe TTU TW 3Ff ^Tll 

33T3 tW ot y§ ^PVT ll e lll3U T f'll 

fdsl^d H?ft Hf3 fll3Hg 3HW tVK 1 " 3pt II 

Hoft HH HS 3 fe^TR brfe tdly'TtS "Ug^t 11=311 

H ?j rft^rfa net anfeu 

3 T ?> T H T 'UoTfe HW SH? II 
HSt fUft >f~fe || 

tVH sldlfd oTdt fe? Wfe II8II fwkw VB?, WW WW 

5.5 anrawt Trwe^ 

or? H??g safe torfo fe oiQn>» n 

HH ofgr g^t Tlf' foo^drt qHS vfeft ll^ll 
#F1?J 3HH3 #H7) Hfe 7JW Vffe Wll 

h BfteT gr^ 3 T ft fs% 35f3 &fe 7^ inirainfii 

H3ft rT3t 3lft HfeWTt feoT Zfo( ftwrf?) yol6' II 

rT rTfij rT3T ^S 1 " »f§g Q^dTd f3?J orag 7) sts 1 " IPII 

OTBF ^ffe HBTS 3T3TJ Srfe rTTT oT ^? ¥a1W >H T ?ftni 

HfsT W33 ^33 Wm oTS" H H orag 7? W II3II 

H ^313 Kd 1 " HH dl'^Td 3 sldld 1 HH TTUII 

§?j5r& Th^'Q nfe h^ 1 " §?7 orf itWb nfe i/rw T^Hef iriu^iisn 
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5.6 HW5 <9We^ 

dldlftS THH§ "grf&W ^FlfS 33T II 

WW r<Sdi-l<S BTHHtnf 3"f% 3llP>F H3T IIHII 

?7 trot >Ffe>JF ii 

7FH rftma 1 " #fW W^W IHIIOTt&II 

Tji^fd wr mFfit ufa oft<ft efg>)Fii 

hot vra^ or wan ffife 3Tfe>>r H3ii iTvw vsv zis) 

6.1 UtS'Hdl IddttrJe 

egat ^fefa na KaUr ^fefo ttw Hwlrr wtefo >h t # ferr ^f€»ii 

fi^ ^ Ha fi^ t feaHW rTO H'dld fiSFf ffife>F t H'ddWd 11=111 

fit fit TO 3fe tFfel 

ufo or efos; fit Tjtw ^fe§ gt vrfe ii^iicrarrfii 

7777 [V>^'dG 3 Hd^d 77 OTTTt H^??7 PcS^'dQ 3 1 " H7J TO 77 OTF II 
753T ^ Wf" bF§ efe at rTHBH afe tT3" 33 tF& at sfe 77 >TfellPII 

Htf # HBTS IFH 3# 3t e UFH WTOT 3" HBTW feH 77 3# 77 rFUtll 
gfed fd«sJ<S Hlfef t frTS ^rf" H3" 1 " H7J ita "Ufe W3t t e»Taot ^rfe II3II 

6.2 anrawt rddttrje 

cFTF g T Wl' HOT H?73t ^FJ H^efo 3fet II 
fan ^ 3t§ ^F3?7 fi?t fen 5" 3tt >*F?7t 3 mil 
fiW"" tfe 7) orfe TTBT II 
IffeT Hfef HtV^d ^FF ^nj II^II^T^II 
tTFT fea HtfT #3" IrT fit olslo<d<£ fi^ 7 ^fet II 
fiilWUdJ ¥fefo BFH HtT HW fiat ¥^11311 
ffife 5§ fgoF5 §7J OT Hfel OT II 
eg eg #B77 H¥ H$ sftH W77 t WT II3II 
SPOT ffife ¥F feF5 3r ^F >lfe 77 IFfelFII 

srefe feses" mot vrai' v^tj w '^Ffe^ iisii 

f/vw wf, to8) 

7.1 BTHorat %fft 

^ewlH Hoidld M7>o[ oTdK oFH Kd?7 rll^i oft §1? W Wftll 

fea gr^ 1 " 3 3U ^fy wjh ggfe ggfe tfctt nat Meat Trrftinn 

WT tFfe H7J BW 77 tFfell 

tio(dd Hoidd fi^ HTfeW Tft dl^'Ty IIHIIHU^II 

fHefew>Ffe>>Ff^>r^77^t^HHnngrfd33;fB^ n 

HW of 7 ^fWH oftW ^TJ W >}ffq3" "UtW OTt Wt §W?t 3 1 " ^FW II3II 

>>foF4 77 foPJF oF4t>H Hd 1 " oF|?i g^TJ frT >Wt>H Jlf >H7^or Iffe KFS^FII 
HTTFT Wfe fedfe fedl'Hl >>T3>F Uddl'Hl yftTS ytT5 >Ht%3" sfewiiail 
H77 >r5 PcSdof 'dl 3^ ^Hdo(idl HOT oft ttW" 'HOT H^tll 
TTOtT oft W3t tFdft -grR VTCf ¥fe>>F ^^ft 3OT t^t 3dt HdTfe wft II8II 
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8.1 H'BJ HTft [Hdld (Hffg') 

Kfft S flfe HHH 1 " HrsW 1 " II BTet BTC?t 77 33 HH^ 7 VFWtnf" inil^T^II 

frTH ofidfe m 75% \\ f^et vr^r ?r wtipii 
fedocTyA #3F sretnrn ng to grwt cret»rii3ii 
fere wj girfwn 3?j w F3t grf^riisn 
fe ^fij >h t ?w wwn <dly<i A'Tyw fefij wwimn 

HfeHHfe ^tf^t>HII oWddl TTfeg rP^HII^II 

H^l" Vfe^Jf" II feS IRTt HU >X T fe>H T 11311 
Ktf H3^ ?j tRT Gd'^M' II fSoC3 H? 77 ^fefij tJ'^W II til 



MS # 1245 



MYTH OF AN EARLY DRAFT 
RECONSIDERED 

I. INTRODUCTION 

I. 1. Recently surfaced MS #1245 (GNDU) has generated a lot 
of controversy in the field of Sikh studies. While Prof. Piar Singh 
remarks it to be an anterior and unique manuscript, 1 Pashaura 
Singh finds it to be an early draft "on which Guru Arjan seems 
to have worked to finally produce the text of the Adi Granth". 2 
Similarly, Gurinder Singh Mann also considers it to be an earliest 
extant source of the Sikh canon which marks "a milestone in the 
evolution of the organizational structure of the Sikh scripture". 3 
On the basis of MS # 1245, it has been opined that to polish the 
metre and to add flavour to the music, not only the hymns of 
earlier Sikh Gurus have been revised, but Guru Arjan Dev has 
also frequently modified his own hymns in the final version. 
Similarly, the authenticity and originality of the received text, 
Mul-Mantra, the Japuji and some other hymns have also been 
questioned. The present study seeks to examine various features 
of MS # 1245 with a view to sharing them with the academic 
world, so that scholars who are not well versed in Gurbani and 
manuscriptology or those who have very little information about 
this manuscript, may be able to judge the veracity and merit of 
some of the above observations. 

II. HISTORY OF THE MANUSCRIPT 

1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, pp. 135-173; also see his 
recently published book in response to the controversy, Gatha Sri 
Adi Granth and the Controversy, pp. 23-27, 116-127. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 24. 

3. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 94. 
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2.1. MS # 1245 was procured by Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar, in March 1987 from Harbhajan Singh and Harcharan 
Singh Chawla, manuscript dealers of Bazar Mai Sewan (now at 
Jallianwala Bagh), Amritsar. 1 It is intriguing to note that they 
have been extremely reluctant to share any information about 
its origin and history 2 However, on persistent questioning, they 
have disclosed to a group of scholars that they have procured it 
alongwith some other works of Miharban, from somewhere in 
Rajasthan. 3 Interestingly, while offering the manuscript for sale 
to the University, they have appended a note to it claiming that 
on the third (unnumbered) decorative folio, it contains a hymn 
written in the hand of Baba Buddha. 4 On the basis of the above 
note some scholars have traced its history back to Baba Buddha 
and have come to the conclusion that for a long time it has been 
in the custody of his descendants. 5 Since, this view finds no 
support in any source of history, to associate the family of Baba 
Buddha with it is highly untenable. 

2.2. Recently, when Piar Singh was thick in the controversy, 
obviously for his formulations on the basis of MS # 1245, the 
Jathedar of Sri Akal Takht Sahib, Bhai Manjit Singh, summoned 
the Chawlas, the manuscript dealers, to shed light on its origin. 
They informed him that they have acquired it from a scrap dealer 
of Gajsinghpur, a remote town of district Sriganganagar of 
Rajasthan. 6 They further submitted that their note, in which they 
have claimed that the manuscript has a hymn in the hand of Baba 
Buddha, was not the result of any inquiry or research on their part, 
but was purely based on the observations of one Bhai Karnail 

1. It is the costliest manuscript purchased by the University so far. 
Procured at a cost of Rs. 7500/-, with accession number 1245,onMarch 
30, 1987, it was put into the Rare Book Section of the G.N.D. 
Universtiy Library. 

2. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 135. 

3. 'Blasphemous Attacks', ASS, Jan. 1993, p. 16. 

4. For the note of Chawlas, see infra Appendix I. 

5. Pashaura Singh, 'The Guru Nanak Dev Universtiy Manuscript 
1245', International Journal of Punjab Studies, 1,2 (1994), p. 199; 
Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 93. 

6. For the statement of the Chawlas before the Jathedar of Sri Akal 
Takht Sahib, Amritsar, see infra Appendix II. 

7. Ibid. 
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Singh. 7 It seems due to inexplicable reasons they have been 
misleading the scholars of their actual source of acquisition. Why 
they are so reluctant to reveal the truth ? How can such an 
important manuscript land in the hands of a petty scrap purchaser 
on a bicycle ? The story is hard to be believed. 

2.3. Undoubtedly, reluctance on the part of Chawlas to divulge 
their actual source of acquisition, coupled with their conflicting 
statements, have made MS # 1245's origin and history quite 
murky. But on the basis of internal evidence, it is not difficult 
to dig out its recent past and to trace out its movement prior 
to its landing at the University. 

2.4. I have mentioned a number of times that readers will be 
surprised to know that MS # 1245 contains notes in English and 
modern Panjabi. 1 1 have also pointed out somewhere else that a 
scribe of the modern era has inserted information indicating the 
beat (uraO of a hymn in the text of this manuscript. 2 Both, the 
notings and insertions have been executed in the same 
penmanship. The note in English, which is very brief, reads as 
"actually this is folio 522", whereas the one in Panjabi is more 
descriptive and follows as : 

V=T £ W fe? ufe^T 1 1 

fR?re y<i^'0<i hh tret Qopyl 1 1 3 
Note : Riga Wa A hans de tatkare da mu A hli patti 
522 wili patri Granth de irambh wich laggi hoii hai. 
Jilad banvin samain hoi ukii hai. 

(Folio 522, the initial folio of riga Wa A hans' index, is 
affixed at the beginning of the Granth. It is an error that 
has occurred at the time of binding.) 

During a conference of scholars convened by the S.G.P.C., at 
Amritsar on Jan. 5, 1996, 1 reiterated that the above notes hold 
the key to the movement of MS # 1245, and investigations are 

1. I have shared the above fact, with scholars at various conferences on 
Sikh Studies held in North America in April-May, 1994. 

2. Balwant Singh Dhillon, 'Myth of An Early Draft of the Adi Granth', ASS, 
July 1993, p. 83. 

3. See plate VII, p. 186. 
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on to identify the person responsible for them. 

2.5. Scholars are well aware that library rules the world over 
do not permit them to over-write or make insertions in books and 
manuscripts of antique value. Even, library staff keeps a strict 
vigil over the scholars to prohibit them to do so. Anyway, scholars 
who have books and manuscripts in their personal collections 
unmindful of their acts, do take the liberty to indulge in such 
practices. Evidently, either the dealer or the person who 
introduced it to him, has made these notings, when it has not 
yet landed at the University library. Our assertion has the 
desired effect to bring the proverbial cat out of bag. Piar Singh 
in his recent publication has admitted that he had put up two 
notes one in English and the other in Panjabi to guide the readers 
and laminator as well. 1 Unfortunately, his explanation is far from 
convincing. The fact remains that neither the University at any 
stage had authorised him to put up such notes nor do we expect 
from a mature scholar like Piar Singh that he has been 
transgressing library and scholarly rules to indulge in academically 
unethical practices. If he really intended to guide the laminator 
then very wisely he could have written the above notes on a 
separate piece of paper. Unfortunately, he was not also supposed 
to make any insertion in the text as he has done to indicate the 
beat (ujcj) of a hymn. 2 Obviously, the above insertion and notes 
would not have been possible unless MS # 1245 had not been in 
the personal custody of Piar Singh for a considerable span of time. 
Truly, dead man tells no tales (Piar Singh died on Sept. 6, 1996) 
but traces left by him still lead us to his house from where MS 
# 1245 probably started its journey to the Chawlas, the 
manuscript dealers of Amritsar. If our above contention is true 
then we have no reason to disagree with Piar Singh, who while 
putting an explanation for the missing text, has suggested that 
MS # 1245 may have travelled from its original place to a far 
off place like Poonch in Jammu and Kashmir. 3 But how and from 
whom he got it, is still a mystery, unless we dig out more 
information about it. It seems that by proxy, in collusion with 

1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy, pp. 126- 
27. 

2. See MS # 1245, folio 75. 

3. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 173. 
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PLATE VIE 



the manuscript 
Folio 39 of MS # 1245 showing the scheme of the scribe to mention 
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the folio number of each hymn in the index of Asa mode. 
dealers, Piar Singh was able to dispose it of at a good price to 
the University, otherwise there is absolutely no reason on the 
part of Chawlas to be secretive and reluctant to disclose their 
actual source of acquisition. 

III. EXTERNAL FEATURES 

3.1. In the size of 17 x 27cm, MS # 1245 has 1267 folios in all. 
The marigins have been drawn vertically, thus the total written 
area on each folio measures about 14 x 24cm. The folio numbers 
have been inscribed at the middle of right hand margin. Usually, 
each folio comprises 19 lines but instances of variation, 
particulary tightly recorded text, are also quite noticeable. It has 
been written very neatly with a very few erasures and deletions. 
The opening four (unnumbered) folios have been illustrated with 
flowery and geometric motifs. The note appended by the dealers 
claims that the third and fourth decorative folios contain a hymn 
recorded in the handwriting of Baba Buddha and Guru 
Hargobind's Nisan respectively. The text starts on folio 27 with 
the Japuji followed by liturgical hymns of Sodaru section. 1 
Besides, the epilogue, the text has been divided into 30 raga 
sections. The sequence of ragas up to Wadhans, corresponds to 
the Adi Granth but afterwards it differs radically. Contrary to 
the earlier manuscripts of the Adi Granth, a table of contents 
(aawij) is not available at the outset, instead a separate index 
has been appended at the beginning of each raga. It seems in 
the index alongwith the serial numbers, the scribe intended to 
record the folio number of each hymn, but due to some reason 
dropped the scheme incomplete. 2 Apart from the liturgical hymns 
of Sohila and Sopurakhu sections, Guru Tegh Bahadur's 
compositions are not available in it. Significantly, except for a 
few salokas of Kabir and Farid, the whole corpus of Bhagat-bani 
has been excluded from it. On the other hand a considerable 
number of extra-canonical writings attributed to Guru Nanak, 

1. In the liturgical section, it omits the hymns of the Sopurakhu and 
Sohila sub-sections. 

2. For the scheme of folio number of hymns, see index of Sri Raga, 
folio 39, also see plate VIII, p. 188. 
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Guru Amar Das and Guru Arjan have found a place in it. The 
arrangement of hymns within a raga and sub-sections, 
invariably follows the Adi Granth pattern, but instances of 
variations are also quite noticeable. The epilogue section is 
radically different from that of the Adi Granth. 1 Towards the end 
of a raga or in between the various sub-sections i.e., chaupadas, 
as_padis, chhants, etc., blank spaces have been left. Interestingly, 
at a number of places only the first line of hymn has been 
inscribed and suitable blank space has been provided for the text, 
ostensibly to be filled in at some later stage. Although, intances 
of text completed later on by the primary as well as secondary 
scribe, are quite visible, yet there are about 170 hymns and 
salokas which are of an incomplete nature. Resultantly, some of 
the folios are partly or completely blank. Even, some folios, 
especially 22 folios at the beginning are missing. Whether they 
have been reserved for the master table of contents or not ? What 
type of writings do they have ? Why have they been removed from 
it ? These are some of the issues which are difficult to be 
explained. 

IV. AUTHORSHIP 

4.1. The authorship of the Sikh Gurus has been differentiated 
by employing the term Mahala (huttO which invariably follows 
the name oiraga. At a few places authorship has been mentioned 
both in words and figures. 2 Except for a few instances the salokas 
of the Sikh Gurus, found recorded in the various vars of different 
modes, the term Mahala referring to authorship has been 
dropped. 3 Consequently, anyone who is not well-versed in Gurbani 
can easily be misled that Guru Angad for instance, has no 

1. The sequence of epilogue section is as '■ Saloku varan te bahri, 
Saloku Sahaskiriti, Gatha, Samavan ka chalatu, Ratanmala 
(M.1), Swayye (M.5), Chaubole (M.5), Swayye (M.5) and Swayye 
of Kalh Bha_. 

2. Interestingly, it occurs at the head of Guru Arjan Dev's hymns, see 
Dev Gandhari, folio 496; Baira~i, folio 676; and Maru, folio 930. 

3. Most scholars feel that originally the salokas juxtapositioned 
between the stanzas of various vars, were without attribution. 
They hold that Mahala indicating to the authorship have been 
added at a later stage, see Jodh Singh, Kartarpuri Bi~ de 
Darshan, p. 52; also, see Sahib Singh, Adi Bi~ Bare, pp. 79-80. For 
saloka with attribution in MS # 1245, see Ramkali ki Var, M. 5, 
folio 901. 
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composition to his credit. Though, authorship has not been 
indicated, yet one can find the second Guru's salokas at their 
fixed place. Similarly, the authorship of stanzas which Guru 
Arjan had added to the vars of earlier Gurus, has not been 
recorded. 1 The most distinctive feature connected with the 
authorship is the attribution which has been simultaneously 
recorded under two authors. For instance a hymn (Hddid fi-TW H 
vra^r fetre) of Guru Nanak in Gau~i mode has been repeated 
under the same raga as that of Guru Arjan. 2 Similarly, three 
hymns of Guru Nanak, one occurring in Dhanasari (rttdfd W 
fHHfW wf?) and two in Suhi (mr oF WJ WW* Hfe 

tJ fen st^hI) though recorded in the index as well as in the text 
under the section of Guru Nanak's writings, yet they have been 
attributed both to Mahala 1 and Mahala 3. 3 Besides, an as_padi 
di'dy 'gf&>tf T ) in the index of Maru mode has been attributed 
both to Mahala 1 and Mahala 3, but the text describes it to be 
of Guru Nanak alone. 4 Again a sohla (ojtddfd o(dA<J l d > W T d T ) of Guru 
Nanak has been recorded under the authorship of Guru Arjan. 5 
In addition to that two salokas (UA'Hdl UA^dl rT^htfTi H3T 77 ¥dT# 
oOT#) of Guru Amar Das and one (HsicV d^dT 7 feg H of Guru 
Ram Das, have been inscribed as Guru Nanak's compositions. 6 
Similarly, three salokas (H¥7T wfu U?5 77 d^ylb 

H¥ ^'ocd u) have been attributed to M. 3, whereas 
according to the Adi Granth, they are the writings of Guru Ram 
Das. 7 It is obvious, inadvertently or deliberately the authorship 
of many a hymn has not only been wrongly attributed but 
confused as well. 

V. ARRANGEMENT 

5.1. Though, the raga pattern has been adopted to organize the 

1. For example stanza number 27 (H# ^33" ^BH) which Guru Arjan 
Dev has added to the Var Malar ki, M.l, does not carry the 
attribution, see folio 1182. 

2. See raga Gau~i, folios 157, 162, 219. 

3. For Dhanasari hymn, see folios 561, 565 and for Suhi hymns, see 
folios 697, 701. 

4. See index and text of Maru, folios 918, 940. 

5. See Maru, folio 1001. 

6. See salokas surplus to the vars, folios 1234-1236. 

7. Ibid., folios 1244, 1246; also see AGGS, pp. 585, 1419. 
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hymns, yet its sequence is quite different from that of the Adi 
Granth. The hymns within a raga has been classified into various 
sub-sections, namely chaupadas, as_padis, chhants and vars. As 
usual the shorter compositions precede the longer ones. Guru 
Nanak's compositions falling under various sub-sections have 
been placed at the beginning of each section followed by the 
writings of his successors. Within a sub-section hymns have been 
arranged according to the beat and separate serial number for 
the writings of each author has been inscribed. Invariably, with 
a few exceptions internal arrangement of a raga, sub-sections and 
the writings of an author, is in conformity with the Adi Granth. 
However, on close scrutiny, we observe certain anomalies in the 
pattern which are not only revealing, but are also very significant 
to ascertain its status and anteriority as well. 

5.2. As mentioned earlier, instead of a master table of contents, 
a separate index of hymns has been appended at the outset of 
each raga. It has been assumed that "this is the only extant 
manuscript in which the table of contents were prepared before 
the actual text was inscribed". 1 In fact a perusal of its internal 
structure, especially relationship between the index and text of 
the respective ragas, holds the key to test the veracity of the above 
statement. A comparative study of the index and text of Sri raga 
reveals that three hymns (28, 29 and 30) of Guru Arjan inspite 
of being assigned to beat 1 (ujg l) have been placed after the 
hymns of beat 6 (WJ £), an irregular place meant for them. 2 It 
is interesting to note that in the text they have been again 
reshuffled to serial number 17, 23 and 24, but the order in the 
index inspite of variation in beat, corresponds to the Adi Granth. 
Obviously, the text of Sri raga has not been inscribed in 
accordance with its index position. Similarly, the text of Gau~i 
mode was at variance with its original index position. Subsequently, 
not only the serial numbers of Guru Nanak's hymns (5 and 6) 
have been reversed but another entry at No. 12 has been 
introduced in the index. 3 Similar reversal of serial numbers in 
the index of Asa, Ramkali and Bihagra are quite noticeable. 1 

1. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 84. 

2. For violation of beat (w), see index of Sri raga, folio 41; also see 
To A i, folio 670. 

3. See index of Gauri, folio 157. 
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Furthermore, the index of Kan~a is akin to the Adi Granth but 
its text especially, six as_padis belonging to Guru Ram Das, occur 
after the chhant of Guru Arjan, an unusual place for the 
as_padis. 2 All these factors suggest that index and text of MS # 
1245, are replete with anomalies. 

5.3. Another anomaly in the organization of text and index relates 
to omissions and additions. For example, in Tilang mode, three 
hymns, one belonging to Guru Ram Das (vraWH^^dHrt), and 
two of Guru Ar j an (frwd^'A wftt fadd^'A and H ^tt <JRT frw^) are 
available in the text, but their reference in the index has been 
omitted. 3 Originally, the index and text oiKedara did not comprise 
a Kachi-bani hymn (ufo ^ tJcJ7T fefe SHHora) attributed to Guru 
Arjan but its entry into the index and text as well, was a later 
insertion. 4 Significantly, the Kachi-bani forming part of MS # 1245 
has not been recorded in accordance with the set pattern. For 
instance, the Kachi-bani chhants (h# >RT yyw and offo tt'Mid H7? 
Ssre 1 ) attributed to Guru Amar Das and Guru Nanak, forming 
part of Sri and Suhi modes respectively, instead of chhant sub- 
sections, occur at irregular positions. 8 Again in Asa mode three 
hymns of Kachi-bani attributed to Guru Arjan do not find place 
in the beat section, meant for them. 6 There are numerous instances 
where the text instead of taking off from the index line, begins with 
a different line. 7 All these factors indicate that index and text of 
MS # 1245 have been taken from different sources. It seems after 
copying the index and text into the manuscript the scribe thought 
of introducing Kachi-bani writings, and in the ensuing exercise 
he has violated the set pattern relating to beat and genre as well. 

5.4. As pointed out earlier, at some places only the first line of 
a hymn or saloka has been inscribed. Consequently, it has been 
assumed that the scribe of MS # 1245 was still in the process 

1. See folios 340, 507, 817. 

2. See index and text of Kanra, folios 1184, 1198. 

3. Compare the index and text of Tilang, folios 679, 681, 682. 

4. See index and text of Kedara, folios 1025, 1028. 

5. For chhants of M.3 in Sri raga, see folios 42, 101-102 and for Suhi 
chhants of M.l, see index and text of Suhi, folios 699, 748. 

6. See index of Asa, folio 342. 

7. For details, see infra 12.5 chap. 4. 
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to work out a plan for the organization of text. 1 We cannot resolve 
the above phenomenon with a simple argument that the text of 
incomplete hymns was yet unavailable, because it will be 
incongruous to suggest that even the text of his own writings 
was not available with Guru Arjan. Interestingly, irrespective of 
the incomplete nature of all such hymns, they have been included 
in the index of respective ragas. Actually the scribe was well- 
aware of the pattern and text, otherwise it would not have been 
possible to allot serial numbers as well as an appropriate blank 
space for the text to be filled at some later stage. On the basis 
of internal evidence we can safely say that MS # 1245 is not the 
result of an earliest attempt, rather its scribe had an access to 
a source in which pattern as well as index and text have already 
been fixed. 

VI. OMISSIONS 

6.1. A considerable number of writings, especially relating to the 
non-Sikh saints, have been excluded from MS # 1245. As 
mentioned earlier, except for a few salokas of Kabir and Farid, 2 
the whole corpus of Bhagat-bani has not found favour to be 
included in it. It has been remarked that Guru Arjan's primary 
concern was to fix the hymns of Gurus first, and then to deal 
with the issue of the hymns of the Bhagats. 3 Yet another scholar 
has suggested that absence of Bhagat-bani from MS # 1245, may 
have been the result of a decision (on the part of Guru Arjan) 
to drop the writings of non-Sikh saints from the Sikh canon. 4 All 
these are unreliable and vague explanations, because without 
going into the authenticity of so-called earlier extant sources of 
Sikh canon, it can be safely concluded that long before the 
codification of the Adi Granth in 1604 C.E., the Bhagat-bani had 
not only found acceptance but had also become a part of the Sikh 
literature. It is noteworthy to remind the readers that Guru 
Amar Das and Guru Ram Das had already made reference to 

1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 25. 

2. For the salokas of Farid and Kabir, see Gujri ki Var, M.3. folio 477; 
Bihagara ki Var MA, folio 518; Ramkali ki Var, M.5, folios 905-06. 

3. Pashaura Singh, op.cit, p. 26. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 91-92. 
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the spiritual perfection of some of the Bhagats of the Adi Granth. 
Guru Arjan has also appreciated the Bhagats for their devotion 
to God. 1 Furthermore, if we take into account the existence of 
Kabir's salokas along with the comments of Sikh Gurus in MS 
# 1245, then Gurinder Singh Mann's argument that "around 
1600 A.D., Guru Arjan considered dropping the hymns of the 
saints from the canon" looks totally untenable. 

6.2. The vital question remains as to why has the scribe of 
MS a 1245 ignored the Bhagat-bani completely ? It is not a 
simple but very serious issue which requires in-depth investigation. 
One possible explanation may be that by omitting Bhagat-bani, 
the scribe has tried to place the hymns of the Sikh Gurus on 
a spiritually higher pedestal than that of the Bhagats. But 
because of the presence of Bhagat-bani in Sikh Sangats, the 
probability is that he is out to compile a volume, a singular 
collection and for that he has conceived no role for the Bhagats. 
Exclusion of Bhagat-bani, instead of bringing MS # 1245 close 
to the main Sikh scribal tradition proves it to be of radically 
different tradition. It is very important to remind inquisitive 
readers that collections of Gurbani which the Minas had prepared 
under the guidance of Miharban, likewise MS # 1245, had the 
hymns of the Sikh Gurus alone and not of the Bhagats. 2 Very 
truly the Guru Har Sahai Pothi, the so-called early source of Sikh 
canon, which has been in the custody of Miharban and his 
descendants, is said to have in its first part only the hymns of 
Sikh Gurus and Bhagat-bani had come to be included in its latter 
part. It leads us to suggest that MS a 1245 has something in 
common with the first part of Guru Har Sahai Pothi. If we are 
on the right track then MS # 1245 marked a stage in the Mini 
tradition when Bhagat-bani was of no use to them. 

6.3. The panegyrics (h<s«1«) by the Bhatts, eulogising the Sikh 
Gurus are not found in their totality. To prove MS # 1245 as an 
earlier draft, it has been opined that by the time this manuscript 
was written some of the Bhatts had not yet appeared in the court 
of the Guru. 1 On close scrutiny we observe that only 32 panegyrics 

1. For Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan Dev's 
comments about the Bhagats, see AGGS, pp. 67, 733, 835, 1192. 

2. Gos_i Guru Miharvanu, p. 175. 
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(h^sIS) by Kalh Bhatt have found acceptance in it. 2 But it does 
not prove that except Kalh no other Bhatt had yet arrived at Sikh 
Gurus' court. On the basis of scriptural as well as traditional 
Sikh sources we can very safely state that led by Bhikha, the 
Bhatts had appeared for the first time at Guru Amar Das' court 
at Goindwal. 3 Even panegyrics, composed by Bhikha and his 
associates in praise of Guru Amar Das are enshrined in the Adi 
Granth. 4 The issue remains as to why has the scribe of MS # 
1245 chosen the panegyric of Kalh Bhatt alone to include in it ? 
It seems our scholars have not delved deep into the historical 
developments within the Sikh Panth. Actually, during the 
internal crisis or schism created by the Minas, the Bhatts and 
minstrels had also come to be divided into rival camps. 0 It is very 
important to note that the Mina collections which have been 
prepared under the supervision of Harji (D. 1694 C.E.) comprised 
the panegyrics of Kalh Bhatt alone. 6 Further, likewise the MS 
# 1245, the Mina literature also recalls Kalh or Kalasahar by 
the name of Kala Bhatt. 7 Truly, all the 32 panegyrics (h^«1S) 
included in MS a 1245 under the authorship of H^ylS UTf >>for5' 
ora^fe oft?, have turned out to be the compositions of Kalh Bhatt 
only. Omission of panegyrics of the Bhatts, again indicates that 
MS a 1245 has originated in close proximity to the Mina tradition. 

6.4. Some scholars have been widely out of the mark to identify 
the hymns which do not appear in MS # 1245. For example it 
has been stated that MUTW tT3H 3cF and U]f W H^ 7 UJf 
occurring respectively in Asa and Ramkali modes of the Adi 
Granth do not find a place in it. 1 But a close look at the text of 
above ragas belie the above statement. The var of Satta and 
Balwand in Ramkali mode is also not found in its text. The 
conclusion has been drawn that it has not come into vogue by 

1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 26. 

2. For the text of these panegyrics, see folios 1264-1267. 

3. Sarup Das Bhallas, Mahima Parkash, p. 126; also see Balwant 
Singh Dhillon, Sri Guru Amar Das Abhinandan, p. 19. 

4. For the text of swayyes of the Bhatts composed in praise of Guru 
Amar Das, see AGGS, pp. 1392-1396. 

5. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bansawalinama, p. 50. 

6. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 343. 

7. Ibid. 
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the time this manuscript was ready. 2 It is very significant to note 
that the scribe has made a reference to it in the index of Ramkali. 3 
Evidently, he was fully aware of the var otherwise he would not 
have referred to it in its index. It is very obvious that while 
recording the manuscript, the scribe has deliberately omitted it 
from record. 

6.5. Some salokas of Guru Nanak and three hymns and a few 
salokas of Guru Amar Das, have not found a place in it. 4 Like 
so many old manuscripts of Sikh scripture, it does not include 
Guru Arjan's var in the Basant mode. Actually, a considerable 
number of Guru Arjan's hymns have been excluded from it. 
Though, on the basis of the non-availability of some hymns, the 
scholars have been debating the original structure of the 
liturgical section, yet they have no explanation to offer for the 
large number of missing hymns. Although, it can be argued in 
the case of Guru Arjan's hymns, that such hymns had not till 
then been composed, but there is no explanation why the 
compositions of earlier Sikh Gurus have been excluded. Hence, 
the line of their late construction is not tenable. In reality the 
manuscript is marred by numerous scribal mistakes and 
omissions. Instances of missing lines and stanzas are not 
uncommon. 5 While evaluating its genuineness, mind has not 
been applied to the fact of missing text. As illustrated earlier due 
to sectarian affiliation of the scribe the Bhagat-bani and 
panegyrics of the Bhatts have not found a place in it. Similarly 
some of the hymns, which were in full knowledge of the scribe 
have been deliberately omitted. In fact, to prove its earlier origin 
inflated data has been presented, which are totally untenable in 
the face of internal as well as external evidence. 



1. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 244; Piar 
Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 160; but a close examination of 
the manuscript reveals that the hymns in question are very much 
present in it, see folios 341, 819. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of The Adi Granth, p. 26. 

3. See index of Ramkali, folio 819. 

4. For the compositions of the Sikh Gurus which have been omitted 
from it, see infra Appendix III. 

5. See infra section 12.2 chap. 4. 
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VII. REPETITIONS 

7. 1. Although, a few hymns, especially of the liturgical section, 
have been repeated in the Adi Granth with slight variation, yet 
a considerable number of hymns have been repeated in this 
manuscript without any variation. 1 It seems either the scholars 
have failed to take account of them or have not addressed 
themselves to unearth the purpose of such repetitions. For 
instance, two of the fifteen apocryphal chhants (TOH?5W33 
7T^) attributed to Guru Amar Das, have been repeated on the 
very next folio. 2 As mentioned earlier, a hymn (Hddjd fHW H Hd^r 
fetre) of Guru Nanak in Gau~i has been included in the same 
raga under the authorship of Guru Arjan. 3 A Dhanasari hymn 

t!dH<*>) of Guru Ram Das occurs in raga Tilang also. 4 
Similarly, a hymn (ir§ UW d^H ftpi-rd") of Guru Arjan in Gau~i 
mode is also found in raga Majh. 5 A Suhi mode hymn (h t?tH did" 
frw^ 7 ) of the fifth Guru has also found its way into Tilang, 
although in this case information to take it to Suhi mode has 
been provided in the margin. 6 Significantly a hymn (did Vd~ 

?w) has been recorded at serial No. 31 and 39 also. 7 By 
repeating it in the index as well as text of Suhi, the scribe has 
given proof of his gross negligence. Similarly, in place of stanza 
No. 30 (TTTior WltJ'dfiJ Hd Hfe) which GuruArjan has added in the 
var of Guru Ram Das in Gauri mode, stanza No. 33 (h ~HW hTo^ 
'Jffo has been repeated. 8 Likewise, a considerable number 
of salokas of Guru Arjan, have been recorded twice. 1 

7.2. On the basis of a Suhi hymn ^tH did" fatr^ 7 ), it has been 
deduced that from the language and thematic point of view. Guru 
Arjan has been reshuffling the hymns of Sikh Gurus from one 

1. For the hymns recorded twice, see infra Appendix IV. 

2. See the text of Sri raga, folios 101, 102. 

3. See raga Gauri, folios 157, 162, 219. 

4. See the text of Dhanasari and Tilang, respectively at folios 572, 681. 

5. See the text of Gauri and Majh, folios 116, 220; Piar Singh's claim 
that it occurs in Sarang mode of the Adi Granth is totally wrong, 
see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 150. 

6. See the text of Tilang and Suhi, folios 682, 728. 

7. See the text of Suhi, folios 713, 714. 

8. See the text of Gau~i folios 319, 321 
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mode to another. 2 But most of the scholars who consider MS # 
1245 as 'an earlier draft' or 'earliest extant source' of the Sikh 
canon have failed to take notice of the above-mentioned 
repetitions. Either they have no knowledge of the dual occurrence 
or they have not addressed themselves to unravel the mystery 
surrounding repetitions. They have no explanation to offer as to 
whether the above hymns have not been repeated in the Adi 
Granth due to editorial policy or their dual occurrence in MS # 
1245 was the result of arbitrariness of the scribe. As stated earlier 
there are some hymns in this manuscript which appear to have 
been recorded again due to the negligence of the scribe. One hymn 
each of Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan has been repeated in 
Tilangmode. Interestingly, these hymns have been excluded from 
the index. 3 Obviously, the scribe was well aware of the fact that 
they do not form part of Tilang. Actually, a hymn TJH^3 cTH 
fi-Pi-ra) of Guru Arjan which has been recorded both in Gau~i and 
Majh modes in MS # 1245, helps us to solve the mystery of dual 
occurrence. In the Adi Granth it has been recorded under Gau~i 
Majh, 4 indicating to a mode of Gauri which was prevalent in the 
Majha region. But the scribe of this manuscript has misunderstood 
it to record the hymn in Gauri as well as in Majh. Consequently, 
practice to sing it in two different modes might have come into 
vogue. Thus, it is quite possible that in the musical tradition of 
the scribe the hymns which have been repeated in different ragas, 
were actually sung in two different modes. It helps us to suggest 
that scribe of MS # 1245, belonged to a musical tradition which 
was different from that of the Adi Granth. 

VIII. APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS 

8.1. Existence of apocryphal writings is another significant 



1. For the hymns recorded twice, see infra Appendix IV. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 127. 

3. See index of Tilang, folio 679. 

4. AGGS, p. 217. 
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feature of this manuscript. 1 Unfortunately, some of the seasoned 
scholars in their enthusiasm to project its uniqueness, have been 
very unfair in their judgement to brand the genuine hymns as 
that of Kachi-bani. 2 Leaving aside this issue, we observe that one 
as_padi in Asa, a chhant in Suhi and about eight salokas 
attributed to Guru Nanak which do not appear in the Adi Granth 
have found a way into it. 3 Even an apocryphal composition, the 
Ratanmala, a ha_h-yoga treatise supposed to have been authored 
by Guru Nanak, has also found a place in it. 4 Similarly, one 
as_padi each in Asa and Ramkali and 15 chhants in Sri raga 
recorded under the authorship of Guru Amar Das, occur only in 
this manuscript. 5 Significantly, 14 hymns spread over in various 
modes and about six salokas of apocryphal nature attributed to 
Guru Arjan have also been included in it. 6 On the basis of above 
evidence we can very well call MS # 1245, a rich repository of 
apocryphal writings. 

8.2. A close look at the apocryphal writings included in 
MS a 1245, reveals that a major portion of Kachi-bani has been 
entered under the authorship of Guru Arjan. Secondly, most of 
the Kachi-bani hymns do not occur in the middle of a metre or 
sub-section, but at the end of it. On examination, we find that 
their entry into the indexes has been inserted at some later 



1. For the text of Kachi-bani, see infra Appendix V. 

2. Piar Singh holds that VRT W" H ufe OTW (UA'Hd) H. BlSpWtW 

He 1 " cjrg 7 di'^Td h. m) and >tffcor f3w?> >tffcor fqw? (#a€" h. m) 
are absent in the Guru Granth, see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, pp. 156, 
157, 163, 164. Similarly Gurinder Singh Mann finds that 3H¥ 
cPVT funrff (W? H. M) is not available in the Kartarpur Pothi, see The 
Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 242, 311. Actually, both the scholars 
have failed to observe that some of the above hymns have been 
recorded in the manuscript twice and even some take off from a 
different line than that of the AGGS> also see Amarjit Singh 
'Gatha Sri Adi Granth', Gurmati Parkash, Jan. 1993, pp. 63-70. 

3. For the text of apocryphal writings attributed to M.l, see infra 
Appendix V. 

4. Ratanmala in it has only 18 stanzas, for its text see folio 1257. 

5. For the text, see infra Appendix V. 

6. For the text of these writings, see infra Appendix V. 
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stage. 1 Evidently, these writings were not part of the original 
source on which the scribe has depended to prepare it. In his 
attempt to incorporate the extra-canonical writings, the scribe 
has not only violated the norm of musical beat but has also 
taken liberty to violate the pattern fixed for recording the hymns. 2 
The recording of apocrypha coupled with its being placed at the 
end of set pattern, substantiate that neither is it an earlier draft 
nor it ante-dates 1604 C.E., the year in which the Adi Granth 
was codified. 

8.3. What is the source or origin of these writings ? Why such 
a large number of them have found their way into this 
manuscript only ? Are they really the compositions of Sikh 
Gurus ? Why have they not found acceptance with Guru Arjan 
to be included in the Sikh scripture ? These are some of the very 
relevant issues to which the scholars should have addressed to 
themselves. Unfortunately, some of the scholars are not even 
aware of the existence of above-mentioned apocrypha. 3 While 
analysing the antecedents of this manuscript either the above 
issues have been overlooked or have been explained in a very 
casual manner. If it is believed that it is an earlier draft, and 
that it had been the basis for editing the Adi Granth, then the 
learned scholars should have given reasons for the absence of 
apocrypha from the Sikh canon. It is very incongruous to suggest 
that Guru Arjan first included in the so-called earlier draft the 
Kachi-bani relating to his predecessors and then edited it out 
from the Adi Granth. The argument that apocryphal writings 
relating to Guru Nanak and Guru Amar Das might have been 
overlooked in the process of rearranging and copying by the scribe 
of Kartarpuri Bir, is far from convincing. 4 It is equally absurd 
to state that Guru Arjan or the scribe commissioned by him first 
included the Kachi-bani attributed to himself and then consciously 



1. For such insertions, see indexes of Suhi and Kedara, folios 699, 1025. 

2. See supra footnote no. 2, p. 192; footnotes 2, 5, 6, p. 193. 

3. Pashaura Singh has pointed out only 15 chhants of Kachi-bani 
attributed to Guru Amar Das, see The Text and Meaning of the 
Adi Granth, p. 9, f.n.32. 

4. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 202-207. 
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deleted it, because he was not satisfied with its poetic merit. 1 
Existence of apocrypha is a pointer to the fact that MS # 1245 
has originated from a totally different tradition which has 
nothing to do with Guru Arjan. 

8.4. The problem of apocrypha included in this manuscript, 
requires an in-depth investigation. The scriptural as well as 
traditional Sikh sources confirm that Guru Arjan was well - aware 
of the fact that some apocryphal writings were in circulation 
among the Sikh Sangats. 2 He was absolutely in no doubt that 
who were churning them out. In all probability the Kachrbani 
hymns included in this manuscript could not find acceptance 
with Guru Arjan because they were not genuine and owed their 
origin to the dissenters' camp. 

8.5.1. It is well known in Sikh history that some of the rivals of 
Sikh Gurus were confusing the originality of Gurbanihy churning 
out spurious hymns. Some apocryphal hymns included in MS # 
1245 provide insight into their designs. To take stock of distortion 
and interpolation, a few illustrations from this manuscript will 
suffice it. For instance in raga Gaun A lines of hymn No. 21 have 
been inverted to record it as : 7> fel 5^ Tr fel TO. Towards the 
end, the scribe intended to record an other hymn which began from 
>HWfT W HU 7 a line of the above hymn, but has left it 

incomplete. 3 Similarly, in Bhairo mode, though two hymns Tlfs 3" 
Woi" frer UJ^ dl'^fd and V¥ feiT?? have been inscribed with 

complete text at serial No. 51 and 54 but by taking two lines ¥ 
o?§ s& vf3W and >>ff7>o!" fgprrs >xfeor fcrwr of the respective hymns , 
an abortive attempt has been made to record two more hymns. 4 
Evidently, the scribe has split the text of a hymn to compose a new 
hymn. The above contention is not wholly unfounded when we 
observe that Gurbani has been used to fabricate new hymns. 



1. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 208. 

2. For scriptural evidence on the issue of Kachrbani, see the 
compositions of Sikh Gurus found recorded in the AGGS, pp. 304, 
920; also see Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bansawalinama, p. 50; 
Sikhan di Bhagatmala, pp. 131-32. 

3. See the text of Gaun A , folios 693, 694. 

4. See the text of Bhairo, folios 1065, 1066. 
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8.5.2. In the Adi Guru Granth Sahibthere are a number of hymns 
which depict the religicrspiritual enviornment of Ramdaspur, the 
earlier name of Amritsar. One of the hymns begings as : 

Bjfo yt feir wt II 
vfe uwt II 

^rfo fero fBTftj W II 
HIT Wll 1 

But by distorting the above verses the scribe of MS # 1245 has 
fabricated an apocryphal hymn which starts as : 

8.5.3. Moreover in the epilogue section of this manuscript we 
come across an apocryphal saloka attributed to Guru Nanak, 
which has in it the following verses : 

ha h o('dw 3fwvr fw3 feyh>r Tre 7 n 

HH^'dl HH fen<±d'd' ffTOH BJHHftf fet 7T§ II 

o[m M HH^'dl TTW TFf II 

feydd'd 1 H ffTH fUH^? TJ'Ut Mr II 3 

A keen scholar of Gurbani will not fail to discern that these verses 
have been fabricated on the basis of different strands of Guru 
Nanak and Guru Amar Das' compositions. 4 At another place 
stanzas of an aspadi have been converted into pau~is and an 
additional apocryphal saloka have been inscribed at the 
beginning of each of them. 5 Though, there are numerous 
examples where apocryphal writings have been juxtapositioned 
between the compositions of Sikh Gurus, but a saloka in the 
epilogue section presents the best example of such distortions. 
The saloka in question runs as : 

^BT 7> ^BT^t oTUW HHJ A #ffc II 
urfg tfe»F ^tBT whtf Hfddjd ST §WH II 
Hfddjd frrfe^T HHTOIB tPfell 

TTH Ut WsT Hfe HTT TTH TT# HVFfe II 

1. AGGS, pp. 621-22. 

2. See the text of Sorathi, folio 635. 

3. See salokas surplus to the vars, folio 1234. 

4. For example look at the compositions of Guru Nanak and Guru 
Amar Das in the AGGS, pp. 84, 1291. 

5. For the text of apocryphal salokas, see Bilawal, folios 797, 798. 
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Hfddjd fvrfew TO ?VM few % II 

cTOoT ufo ST ?TH feET W II 1 

The first verse of the above saloka has been taken from a saloka 
of Guru Amar Das 2 and the rest has been fabricated in the name 
of Guru Nanak. Attempts at forgery coupled with the inclusion 
of such a large number of Kachi-bani writings, restrict us to 
think that MS # 1245 is a genuine product of Sikh scribal 
tradition. Anyway, the apocrypha composed on the lines of 
Gurbani to imitate it can not prove that this manuscript is older 
than the Adi Granth, rather it provides evidence to suggest that 
it is a later work. If we add apocrypha to the genuine writings, 
then the size of Sikh Gurus' writings would turn out to be much 
larger than what we have in the Adi Granth. Consequently, the 
standard rule of textual criticism, that "the shorter reading is 
to be preferred to the longer one" will restrain us to believe that 
this manuscript has its origin in the pre- Adi Granth period i.e., 
1604 C.E. 

ix. rAgas and tunes 

9. 1. The sequence ofragas suggests that the scribe was following 
a musical tradition which was different from that of the Adi 
Granth. Besides, the sequence, there are some other muscial 
features of this manuscript which have hitherto remained 
unnoticed. For example NatNarain (75? <vdT«e) a musical mode 
of the Adi Granth has been spelt in an unusual manner as Nat 
Narani (75? rtd'el). 3 Secondly, unlike the Adi Granth tradition the 
composite raga of Parbhati Bibhas (Udscdl fwrr) has been 
inscribed simply as Parbhati.* Except one, the majority of the 
hymns in Basant, have been divorced from its Hidol form. 
Significantly, two hymns of Basant mode have been entered 
under Hidol (J15«) only. 5 Perhaps in the musical tradition of the 
scribe Parbhati's Bibhas mode did not exit. Likewise, Basant 
Hidol was not one but two different modes of music. The index 

1. See salokas suplus to the vars, folio 1235. 

2. AGGS, pp. 1420-21. 

3. See the index of raga Nat Narain, folio 661. 

4. Confer the index and text of Parbhati, folios 1209-1227. 

5. For the modes of Basant, see folios 1072-1088, 1088, 1088-1089. 
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of Gaunt mode has been inscribed as fq«>"?« W. 1 It 

again indicates that probably in the musical tradition of the MS 
# 1245, Gaunt and Bilawal were identical or closely related 
modes. Significantly, contrary to the Adi Granth, Guru Nanak's 
Onkar composition does not carry in its title the term of Dakhni, 
amode of Ramkali. 2 Similarly, the beat of Dhamal(*N v & oft id'«l) 
which does not occur anywhere in the Adi Granth, has been 
indicated for singing. 3 We have already observed that scores of 
hymns recorded in this manuscript begin from a different line 
than that of the Adi Granth.* These variations were also due to 
the musicians, who have brought innovations to take off a hymn 
for singing in their own style. Even some of the hymns have been 
recorded in more than one raga which again suggest that in the 
musical tradition of the scribe, practice to sing such hymns in 
two different modes was prevalent. Addition of vocatives such as 
and ~3 are pointer to the fact that the scribe or musicians 
associated with him have introduced modifications in the text to 
suit their musical requirements. 

9.2. Though, in the Adi Granth nine vars of different modes of 
various authors have been assigned dhunnis (tunes indicating 
the musical style for singing), yet in the indexes of MS # 1245, 
seven vars have been referred with their dhunnis. 0 For example : 

i) (dlOril oft) ^ HW3F 7rf& HUW* M 

cFfe oTVFff tft HTT tft oft ^U 3ft TT?jt (folio 160). 

ii) (W 7 3ft) ^ HW3P HU?F t 

wra 1 ^ 3ft xrat (folio 343). 

iii) BJfrat 3ft HW3F 7rf& HUW 3 
fHoWd fwUH 3ft TJTTt (folio 457). 

iv) (-^sJdH 3ft) y^oT (VW HUW 8 

yfdWlH 3ft "g?ft (folio 523). 

v) HTHBT 3ft ^ HW3F 7rf& HUW 7 8 
^fe HUH UHS 3ft -gT^t (folio 1097). 

1. See the index of Gaunt, folio 685. 

2. See Ramkali, folio 867. 

3. See the text of Bilawal, folio 797. 

4. For details see infra section 12.5 chap. 4. 

5. The vars whose dhunnis have been dropped are as : Var Majh ki 
M. 1 and Ramkali ki Var M. 3. 
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vi) (VTW 7 ^ 3ft) ^ HUW 1 HW3F 7Tfo 

HW 3ft gfe (folio 1150). 

vii) (3TO# 3ft) ^ HHoT Aftw H. 8 
HH oft oft g?ft (folio 1184). 

Naturally, the dhunnis mentioned in the indexes should have 
been inscribed in the text as well but except two, all the dhunnis 
have been dropped. 1 Their mention in the text also occurs 
somewhat differently. For example : 

i) <^si<JH oft 8 

w& yfowlH 3ft g?ft fiffo di'^dl (folio 55D. 

ii) ^ HW^ 3ft Httof ?TO HUW 7 1 

HW 3ft g?jt §ufo dl'^dl (folio 1171). 

Whether the omission of dhunnis was due to the arbitrariness 
of the scribe or a deliberate act on his part ? In Pashaura Singh's 
view around mid 17th century, Mughal officials were not only 
successful to create dissensions, but also prevailed upon certain 
groups within the Panth to remove the dhunnis from the text 
of the Adi Granth. Subsequently, Lahore recension of the Adi 
Granth emerged in which disapproving Guru Hargobind's policy 
of armed confrontation, dhunnis of vars came to be dropped. 2 If 
it is true then MS # 1245 belongs to a period when debate within 
the Panth over the use of dhunnis with the vars has not yet been 
settled. Anyway, partial mention of dhunnis coupled with above- 
mentioned musical variants associate MS a 1245 to a musical 
tradition which was not only unusual but distinct from the 
musical tradition of the Adi Granth. 

x. nAsAn 

10.1. While offering MS # 1245 for sale to the University, the 
manuscript dealers have appended a note claiming that on fourth 
folio it enshrines Nisan penned by Guru Hargobind. 3 It seems to 
enhance its antique value they have associated it with the sixth 
Guru, but in reality the orthographical features of the Nisan, 
prove it to be of Guru Tegh Bahadur. The Nisan in question 

1. Piar Singh's statement that MS # 1245 in its index carries 
reference to the dhunni of Var Ramkali M. 3, is totally unfounded, 
see Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 162; also see MS # 1245, folio 819. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 67. 

3. For the note of manuscript dealers, see infra Appendix I. 
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comprises the Mul-Mantra which has been inscribed on a 
separate piece of paper and has been pasted on the illuminated 
folio. Significantly, the colour and quality of paper on which the 
said Nisan is recorded, match with the paper of MS # 1245. 
Perhaps, it was not an integral part of the manuscript and has 
come to occupy its present place in the manuscript at some later 
stage of its history. Whether it is the handiwork of the scribe, the 
custodian or the dealer ? It is very difficult to be explained 
satisfactorily. Considering the sanctity and status accorded to the 
Nisan of Sikh Gurus, it should have been placed on the opening 
folio. Normally, it should have got precedence over the so-called 
hymn attributed to Baba Buddha. Since, it has been introduced 
later on, consequently its mere presence in the manuscript is of 
little merit to associate the scribe with the main stream of 
Sikhism. The scholars who consider MS # 1245 of an earlier 
origin, have failed to visualize the problem as to why the scribe 
or custodian failed to get the Nisan of an earlier Guru 
contemporary to him. If it has been prepared by Guru Arjan or 
the scribe commissioned by him then it could have preserved the 
Nisan of fifth or the sixth Master. Ironically, it did not happen, 
which puts a big question mark on the manuscript having 
originated from Guru Arjan. Though, to ascertain the antecedents 
of this manuscript, the Nisan is of very limited value, yet it 
pushes forward its compilation to the period of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. 

XI. ALLEGED HAND OF BABA BUDDHA 

11 . 1 . As remarked earlier the manuscript dealers have claimed in 
their note that on the third decorated folio, it contains a hymn 
written in the hand of Baba Buddha, a venerable Sikh of the 
earlier Gurus who continued to serve them up to Guru Hargobind. 
The text of the hymn relates to a saloka of Guru Amar Das which 
also occurs in Var Bihagara of Guru Ram Das included in this 
manuscript. 1 On close scrutiny, we find that recorded on a 
separate folio, it has been pasted on the above said folio. 1 On the 

1. The text of the saloka in question is as : 

We 1 " > H<VH dl'^fd qtj^ W% Wfa ©Hfa OfdU'Td II 
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testimony of dealers note, some scholars have established Baba 
Buddha and his descendant's close connection with it. They 
assume that after preparing it Guru Arjan placed it in the 
custody of Baba Buddha and his descendants may have preserved 
it as a scriptural relic through the process of handing it over to 
next generations. 2 On the other hand, Baba Darshan Singh, 
the present incumbent on the seat of Baba Buddha at Bir Sahib, 
Amritsar, as well as Baba Buddha's descendants at village 
Ramdas, district Amritsar, vehemently deny the above story that 
neither Baba Buddha has handed down such a manuscript to 
their ancestors nor anyone in their line has ever given away such 
a document to anybody. 3 However, to arrive at their contrived 
thesis some of the scholars still insist that the family of Baba 
Buddha had lost memory of this manuscript a long time ago, 
perhaps when they disposed of the manuscript due to its 
incomplete nature. 4 However, the fact remains that there is no 
internal or external evidence to suggest that Baba Buddha was in 
anyway connected with the recording and preservation of MS 
a 1245. 

11.2. As usual the manuscript dealers, in their attempt to prove 
its antiquity and extract a maximum price for it, have fabricated 
the story to associate it with Baba Buddha. Since, the above 
notion finds no validity in any source of Sikh history, 
consequently to conclude on the face value of their note that MS 

wfo vt3H ^irw H^a 1 " tra orafk foftw ofdd'Td n 
ttsst '^fu fa w Paul ifO ftraxr irfoii 

It again occurs in Bihagre ki VSr, (MA), folio 515. 

1. To examine the writings beneath it on May 12, 1997, I again 
visited the Rare Book Section of the G.N.D. University library and 
was astonished to find that the folios bearing the Nisan and 
alleged handwritings of Baba Buddha were not present in the 
manuscript. The University staff managing the above section was 
totally at loss to explain the disappearance of above folios. 

2. See supra footnote no. 5, p. 184. 

3. To verify the fact, on April 13, 1997, I personally visited Sardar 
Uttam Singh (84 years old), village head (Nambardar) of 
Ramdas, district Amritsar, whose ancestors for the last five 
generations have been managing the shrine in the village, 
associated with the birth of Baba Buddha and his descendants; 
also see Bhai Khan Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, p. 881; 
'Blasphemous Attacks', ASS, Jan. 1993, p. 16. 

4. See supra footnote no. 5, p. 184. 
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# 1245 has preserved the hymn recorded in the hand of Baba 
Buddha or it has been in the custody of his descendants, is highly 
unrealistic and illogical as well. 

XII. TEXTUAL VARIANTS 

12.1. A close perusal of the text of MS # 1245, confirms that it 
is replete with various type of variants. On the basis of certain 
variants some scholars have come to the conclusion that text of 
this manuscript belongs to an earlier strata, which subsequently 
has been revised into the final version of the Adi Granth. Before 
we discuss it, let us have a look into the nature of textual variants 
found in it. 

12.2. On close examination, one can not fail to take note that the 
text of MS # 1245, differs in various aspects from that of the Adi 
Granth. For example, the writings of the medieval Bhagats and 
Sufis as well, have been excluded from it. Except the panegyrics 
of Kalh or Kalasahar no other panegyrist has found favour with 
its scribe. Similarly, the var of Satta and Balwand in Ramkali 
mode has been deliberately omitted from the text. As remarked 
earlier existence of apocryphal writings is another significant 
feature of this manuscript. About 38 compositions of Kachi-bani 
attributed to M. 1, M.3 and M.5 which form part of it, have found 
no place in the Adi Granth. The text of some compositions 
especially stanza No. 26 and 27 of Anandu M. 3 in Ramkali mode 
is quite at variance with the text recorded in the Adi Granth. 
For example : 

AGGS MS # 1245 

ftp? ~mf3 Ifrfif QwfB t ftp? HoTfe upj wfo 

oranr Wtf <^dd'3 II fefe H# Wflf ^H'idl II 

Iran <^dd'y »Ffir #t ^wt ^ frn? ~mf3 ~mf3 

Bravrftr fen w 1 ? ii m& ^dd'yl^n 



HPjyftf fHH A Wft-T o[% H fer 7TfH MfPW Hfddjd 

u# $oth fn§ fe^ w ii wnt fe?t fre hto •^dd | yl'H T i 

oft 'Jfrfu ofcJB 7 fWfew ^few 

W UoTH W II3&I 1PJBT? ?P"fH WrfBT tiH -^dd'yl^ I 

oft 7TOc? fn(^) Trafc 

Ufa 3ffo H# ITFt^lP^II 
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fefefe wns vfe vni sfew fenn Trrre suh ^if^j 
"HH TTcT ?> rFSTt II fe?ft a vrfewn 

3^ W A TPSt II TT3 BWt A Ifrfew II 
feut 3_fet HiN ffk H^ 7 BJ^ 77 

Hfew tfe f^d'dl II ¥dfe 4tt<fenv\\ 

HRf few H H TT?> TFBT feofcS' Vffe Hfddjd ^ fePtf 1 ?? WIH 

fFW Zjfe Vffe ?fw 3? Hfe ^FfeWII 

twfe >5ffKH Wt II H iT?) fiW TFfe feife UBt 
oft ?TOc* H W ffW 'ifeB^F II 

feH A Wife?? ^fe fe^ °H HfeH TPJTC nfe #yu 

tfe f^d'dl IR3II TOW IFfe'Jf 1 ' 

(p. 920) (folios 883-84) 

Besides, there are about 12 hymns attributed to the Sikh Gurus 
on which the scribe of MS # 1245 disagrees with the Adi Granth 
over the issue of their authorship. 1 About 68 compositions 
attributed to M. 1, M. 3 and M. 5 enshrined in the Adi Granth, 
are absent in the text of MS # 1245. 2 Though, there are over 170 
compositions whose text is of incomplete nature, yet instances 
of lines, verses or stanzas missing in the text of MS a 1245 are 
not uncommon. For example : 

MS # 1245 Missing Text 

i) Gauri, M.5, chaup. 78, W¥UH ~33\ Hdd'fy II 
folio 203. tUA 5Pfe 3§ ufe T^fe II 

(AGGS,p. 195) 

ii) Majh M.5, chaup. 1, U§ iiM tft§ wfe lyvFEt 
folio 107. HTF tHcDT?) fw% II 

HtT^ HtH II 

u§ urat tft§ wfe ujvret 

feH £T§ tfl§ II 

u§ umt rft§ urfo wnt 

tT?> TTOoT 3>fT^ || 

(AGGS, pp. 96-97) 



1. See supra section 4.1 chap. 4. 

2. See infra Appendix III. 
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iii) Gujri ki Var M.3, pau~i 7 
saloka M.3(l), folio 477. 

iv) Sorathi M.5, chaup, 58, 
folio 628. 

v) Kaliyan M.4 ast. 3, 
folio 658. 

vi) Suhi M.l, chaup. 6 
folio 701. 

vii) Bilawal M.3, Var Satu, 
folio 801. 

viii) Bilawal M.3, Var Satu, 
folio 802. 

ix) Bilawal ki Var M.4, 
pauri 12, folio 814. 

x) Bilawal ki Var M.4, 
pauri 12, saioita M.3(2) 

xi) Ramkali ki Var, M.5, 
pauri 19, 

saioica M.5, folio 904. 
xii) Mara Soihe M.5 (f Hnaa 
U§ H^), folio 998. 



xiii) Mara Soihe M.5 (waaH 
re 

fWH), folio 1000. 



xiv) Swayye Guru Arjan ke 
(Kalh 

Bhatt), folio 1266. 



SHsp tfe far y^wt^ ff? 

rJWfid'tf 1 7Tfo 7) TTnH II 

(AGGS,p. 511) 
afa 3arfo ^fe fan BW II 
tTfa tfteft] H II 

(AGGS, p. 623) 
~3 M feflT >fte UH Ba 
arfa few 7 HfBT HlftrT II 

(AGGS, p. 1325) 
cT rT 1 ^ Hna 'HHT ynant II 

(AGGS, p. 730) 

afa »ibth wraa wraya wvft 
^yfarwfofw^Qdfe ^'hFcS ^'h 1 ii 

C4GGS, p. 841) 
W t HH^fe fefw Wy II 
H 7 t Hfe ^fw yf Hcf II 

(AGGS, p. 842) 

vfe^r feafe sm 1 ^ 
ftp? anjfa fe# aafeji 

(AGGS, p. 854) 

faa# afa afa ?th an 
^f^w 7 refe fen ii 

C4GGS, p. 854) 

^ya facj wna cS'Aoi 

ya f yart n caggs, p. 965) 

fcrrfa Hafe Trat a cM 11 

fen at at wa a aat 11 

TTOor or vw uni w srfa 

#y #fT II (AGGS, p. 1082) 

aaar srvrw Hdd'yl »rfH»r 11 
H'UHfdi a afa rnj arya^ 11 
iTsh vraar nfe t?y fe^a 
Hfe afa afa 3§ ^at aro or 11 

64GGS,p. 1084) 

favra ret yay nfycS'Hl 11 
fan fevran tranfc re Tjrft 11 
nfeaja uaaf sr^w fafe xra 11 
aja 'mtt ajar hztPr fwa 11 
aja awm urfo oft^# yarw 11 
narw reaa yat ^rrr 11 
h iT?)>rH aravrfe aavr y^'feG 11 
ore; ^fe ^ra ren ^irfe^ 11 

(AGGS, pp. 1406-07) 
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All these facts suggest that the Adi Granth and MS # 1245 do 
not share a common tradition rather they have descended from 
different sources. It also indicates that MS # 1245 is in no way 
ancestral to the Adi Granth, otherwise the text that we have in 
addition to it in the Sikh scripture would not have been possible. 

12.3. Another distinctive feature of MS # 1245 is the headings 
which have been ascribed to various ragas, their index, authors 
and their compositions. For example : 

i) ddofd 1 fH cFBT oT IW ?T§ (folio 39) 

ii) Tft (FBI >f¥ll ^diH'd' HUW 7 8 II (folio 89) 
110 ddofd 1 'H T H T W ^ 77§ (folio 340) 

iv) ddofd 1 HTBT A? <Sd'<il ^ 7T§; (folio 66l) 

v) ddofd 1 ^ T^f 3^ feWBT (folio 679) 

vi) ddofd 1 cTBT HT^ fw^W (folio 685) 

vii) W 7 ^ HUt HUW 7 8 (folio 737) 

viii) cTOt (folio 819) 

ix) cF3T HWWt GG'of'd HUW 7 1 (folio 867) 

x) VPf ^ HUW 7 M ¥tf# (folio 1094) 

xi) HWoT ^ gr^jfj v^j^t ^ (f 0 i io 12 32) 

xii) ^ gr^jfj v^j^t 3 (folio 1236) 

xiii) HWof gr^f vra^r a (folio 1244) 

xiv) HWoT HUHfefe ^ (folio 1249) 

xv) H<^yly BJJ »W ^ oTO ^fe oftH (folio 1264) 

xvi) H^ylS 3JJ ^ (folio 1265) 

xvii) H^ylQ BTf WiT?) ^ (folio 1266) 

xviii) H^ylS HUW W ^ HUW vfuw ^ 
HTJ WFIA ^ yy^or (folio 1263) 

All the above-mentioned titles are quite unusual and none of them 
has found acceptance in the Adi Granth. Since Guru Arjan has 
never referred to himself in a manner as described in the last 
of the above titles thus to associate him with the compilation of 
this manuscript is totally unbelievable. At the same time some 
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of the titles such as : 

0 ddofd 1 ddold W 

ii) ddofd 1 oT 

iii) i=OT BJf ^H^H Ht§ fsPtf 7 ?>3fW 

iv) H 7 ? HUW 7 M fefe tfe 

v) dlOril VH^t BHloft HZW 1 

vi) UcVHdl HWt HUW 7 <\ 

vii) HUt HUW 7 H of^tfl 

viii) Vre >>fiTOt VRJ^ M 

found recorded in the old manuscripts of the Adi Granth are 
absent in MS # 1245. It points to the fact that both the sources 
do not owe their origin to a single source rather represent 
different recensions. 

12.4. There is another category of variants that relates to the 
internal arrangement or organization of a raga. Instead of 
comparing its internal structure with the index of any other 
manuscript or vice _ versa, a comparative study of MS # 1245's 
index with its own text, produces very useful and interesting 
results. As pointed out earlier there are numerous anomalies 
between the index and text of this manuscript. While recording 
the text the scribe has not strictly adhered to the pattern fixed 
in the index position. 1 We observe that the index of so many ragas, 
instead of corresponding to its text, follows the Adi Granth. Such 
variants in the arrangement of the index, indicate scribe's 
dependence on another source viz., the Adi Granth, which 
severely undermines its claim of earlier origin. 

12.5. On the basis of this manuscript it has been remarked that 
in the final version of the Adi Granth not only have the verses 
of some hymns been altered but their refrain (dO'O) has also been 
tampered with. 2 To supplement the above contention, Guru 
Arjan's hymns in Tilang mode have been quoted very liberally. 3 
As no manuscript antedates 1604 C.E., consequently there is no 
other source to test the validity of the above hypothesis. 
Unfortunately, the scholars have ignored the vital 

1. see footnote no. 2, p. 192 and footnote no. 6, p. 193. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 118. 

3. Ibid., pp. 118-125. 
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PLATE LX 



Pi 



life 



i 



> 



Folio 619 of MS # 1245 depicting the index position of the hymns in 
Tilang mode. For a discussion on it, see p. 215. 
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internal evidence found in the index, which is very significant 
to check the authenticity of text. A comparison of the index and 
the text position of Guru Arjan's hymns in Tilang mode is very 
revealing. 1 For instance : 

Index Text 

1. 7kJ 3fdfe WOT tTcffrF 1. W°[ 7kT 3fdfe WHH t^T^lTO 

2. 3IT f&S fTT 7 77U\ ^fe 2. TO flrfd" W¥UH td'd'd 

3. ofdif tfrdddl HTO 1 ^ 3. fvidd^'cS ftlW fvidd^'cS 

4. Vlld'rd'cS 1 few TO 4. 3fH^r tfrddd HTO 1 ^ 

5. feaTO 7 TO d^fe fP>T>ft 5. H ^tH BJ^ fetf^ 7 

6. x 6. ^fe£ tfltd'd TOOT 

7. x 7. fedTO 7 TO Htfe TOFHt 

The above study proves that Guru Arjan's hymn No. 2 in the index 
of Tilang mode has been entered as3Tjfe7?^iT r cV<jl oife, whereas 
in the text it takes off from another line TO §vfd" IPOTH ti'd'd. 
Similarly the third hymn in the index begins withoidd o(t!ddl>jHd'o( 
but in the text at No. 4, it starts with ora^ ojtidd yHd'oj. 2 Again 
the fourth hymn in the index has been recorded as HH 7 tJW few 
TO^ but in the text it has been placed at No. 6 and starts with 
^fe£ tife'd TOOT. 3 Another hymn of M . 5 (fadd^'A fijW ftdd^'A) 
is available in the text of Tilangat serial No. 3, but its entry into 
the index has been omitted. Now it is crystal clear that the text 
of Tilang mode does not conform to its index. On the other hand, 
it is very significant that index lines of Ti/ang'follow the Adi Granth 
version. It is evident that the scribe of MS # 1245 has altered the 
position of hymns as well as the order of verses of the hymns in 
the text. It helps us to determine what the original reading was 
which the scribe has altered to produce his singular reading. 
Consequently, the allegation that Guru Arjan has reversed the 
order of verses of hymns in the Adi Granth, is absolutely unfounded 
and uncalled for. This fact becomes even more pronounced when 
we compare the index lines of the other ragas with their text. We 
come across numerous instances where the text of a hymn does 
not take off from its index line. For example : 

Although, the ind ex lines mentioned in the above table are 

1. For comparison of the index and text of Tilang mode, see 
folios 679, 681 

2. Ibid., folios 679, 682. 

3. Ibid. 
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Riga Author 



Index line 



Text 



Folio 



H. M HA fwfH^T tft§ fi-TEF HA fiwfef fHHT 



H. M 



BT§^t H. 8 



BT§^t H. M 



H. 8 



H. M 



fen fe^ ^Ftf H^'wl'H 
(»m7. 8) 

Bra nTf^-T i=RT HA iftt 

(wra. M) 

HBft Bray Bray ^rra^r 

BH FTO HOT tTtf #TTA 
0S§. It) 

omw Ara crra >rat 

bh ^di<^d ^bta Bra 
Oef. 31) 

0B§. tf3) 

fA? cS'^d ^HHra 

fsf. if M) 

h ^ srra ffr^ hw 
C*#. <£) 

ha eft lira vrfe vfte 

CB§. loo) 

B*H A*H fAB BHA 

5T VBA ^Ht 

ft? y«yld gun gtr 
0b§. iw) 
^fe§ djH'yl vftew 
0b§. 

fnw hb Bffc^ 
?th (wra. Ho) 

OTfe Bra BBT BBT 
P«H7. H8) 

h cran 7 nfwra vte 7 

(^t. 5) 

guvrfe^r w ere 

(W. ph) 

ha oft {far H^rat 



92 
140 
140 
173 
177 
187 
194 



TVQ HBTfo iPHfaf 

ha trra ha tfra 

iffe^ HTTH fHHH 
Bm BH Ffew 
feA fcr ^HW BB 

^BB 7 ifftr faBTH fe§ 205 

fABHW f^cT Bff%H 206 

HfcT fHHra A fTF 206 

>Htraftr ha lira fewt 206 

H^H WS\ Bra BTf%H 207 

H H f%H# HH BfB 209 

H^cSfcS HBfe AAHHB 209 

H^ftAUJBtHiHl^cS 1 209 

A*H for H iffBB irfe 244 

crfrr b€h BJB fBPi-FA 245 

H¥ HBt H H5AT 362 

W HfB HA ifTfe 455 

d fddl B 1 ^ VBHHB 467 
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HUt 

7 



rrfU HA OTT 
tWU^Ftufo ofldfd 
iTlV HA HfdcS'H HtT 7 
HJ3 oF TOA 3H i=ft»T 
HdA cf§ >HA? HBTW 
H ^Bt WTAt §F 
AW BFFt^ ITCH gfor 
H¥ ^ifo irF^TTH 

^red 7 o(t!dd hhh^t 



572 



572 



572 



580 



580 



580 



580 



681 



681 



tfltl'A tfltd'd TPfOT 682 



(^f. 38) 

UcVHdl H. 8 tjOd'Hld fax 7 §TT §dtH 
(^f. Ho) 

— — h^t frw yrr^ nfe 

— — fe^ 7 VOT HOT Hif 

03§. HP) 

— H. M fHHfcT^ fHHfo fHHfe 

fa§. 33) 

— — felTW Ffew 

faf. 33) 

— — tidied 53f ^ftf 

O^f. 38) 

— — TT 7 3T§ ufo HBT W 7 ^ 

R§. 3M) 

fdttdl H. M HIT faA fTT 7 TTftj ^fe 
(*f • 5) " 

— — o[&3 ofrdddl HH^oT 

Oat. 3) 

— — Vfl d 1 1! 1 <s 1 few HB 

8) 

TT 7 of HfBT HA 

(*f. 4) 

gzidt tfh ofe fenfe 
l 

R§. 33) 

H 7 H5fWt H. M W 3ft Hdd'yl 
0B§. M3) 

— — h fen ^# h T^t»F 

03§. MM) 

— — cfU H3TTT tBT 

(^f. Mt) 
HW 7 ? H. 8 ufcf TTA tfre HT 
(ft. t) 

identical to the Acii Granth, yet the text in the manuscript has 
been started from a different line. It is very obvious that index 
lines have come from an original source i.e., the Adi Granth, but 
in the text the scribe has brought various innovations. Evidently, 
difference in the index lines and text confirms that variants in 
the text of MS # 1245 are due to the scribe's innovation or 
arbitrariness. On the basis of above variants to conclude that 
Guru Arjan has modified the text in the final version, is not based 
on facts. 



H. M 



H. M 



W o[ tfcJHA HA 
VFT^ s?tT feA fAd' 

w t 3 7 >raHfu HA 

Vd' ofWd' WtfHt tflH 

533 W 333 

dfdUcS ^diHd ufo 
H33 



689 
3 

837 
838 
838 
1159 



12.6. Some hymns of the manuscript have been recorded in more 
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than one mode. 1 For instance, there is a hymn (h t?tH TO fere 1 ') 
in Suhi which has been repeated in Tilang also. Though, 
information to take it to Suhi has been provided in the margin, 
yet it has been argued that since the language and style of Tilang 
hymns of Guru Arjan presupposes a Muslim audience, 
consequently it has been shifted to Suhi, where it fits well with 
the preceding hymns of Guru Nanak. 2 Significantly a Dhanasari 
hymn of Guru Ram Das has also been repeated in Tilang. Why 
has it been shifted to Dhanasari ? No explanation is forthcoming. 
Similarly, an apocryphal hymn in Tilang (feUHW 7 Htr atfc HW-ft) 
attributed to Mahala 5, does not fit well in the Tilang hymns, 
linguistically and thematically, 3 yet it has not been taken to any 
other mode. Actually, the variants resulting from the hymns 
recorded in more than one raga are also due to the scribe or 
musicians associated with him. It is highly probable that in the 
musical tradition of the scribe, the hymns which have been 
recorded in duplicate were sung in more than one musical mode. 

12.7. On close scrutiny, we observe that the scribe has brought 
in several modifications which are of a musicological nature and 
intentional as well. Replacement of syllables and phrases with 
alternatives or synonyms is not uncommon. Sometimes they 
have been dropped altogether. For instance, there is a hymn of 
Guru Arjan in Sri raga (h?> fiPWf&W i=ft§ fvTSP") where in the text 
jio (tft§) has been dropped but in the index it is extant. 4 Similarly 
in a Majh hymn (>H T §' H'HA TT3 vfe fwj) pritam (ut3H) has been 
brought in place of mit (vfte). 5 Instances of reshuffling of the text 
not only within a hymn but even in a line are also available. The 
scribe likes to recall a saloka as A akhna fe*f3 T ). 6 At places he 
has not only introduced various fillers but has added, fft 
etc., as vocatives, 1 simply to add flavour to the music. He has 
converted the stanzas of an as_padi into pau~is. Similarly, 

1. See supra footnote 4, 5 and 6, p. 198. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 127. 

3. For the text of hymn in question, see infra Appendix V. 

4. See index and text of Sri raga, folios 42, 92. 

5. See index and text of Majh, folios 105, 113. 

6. For example, see the text of Gau~i ki Var, M.5, folios 323-324, 327 
and text of Jaitsari ki Var, M.5, folios 598-602. 
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contrary to the Adi Granth tradition, the beat or tune of Dhamal 
for singing has been indicated. 2 Such variants indicate that the 
text of MS # 1245 has developed in close proximity to a musical 
tradition, hence the musicians associated with the scribe have 
brought in modifications to suit their requirements. Therefore, 
to conclude that Guru Arjan has modified the text in final version, 
is not justified by facts. 

12.8. The text of the Japuji is full of variants. Some of the 
variants viz., rfl^, o(G<i, ufe, 5tF, fmrat, > >ffe', 
oPTTfor etc., said to be colloquial expressions, in fact have come 
to exist due to the dialectal bias or habits of the scribe. Similarly, 
some of the variants, such as H, U^, H 7 etc., have been brought 
in as fillers to serve the purpose of vocatives. Yet another category 
of variants viz., f>TH (>ffe), fmfs (PH^Td), HK3/ (Mkh), wraH (>XHW) 
etc., are scribal mistakes which have crept into it due to 
casualness on the part of scribe. The text of Japuji of this 
manuscript resembles closely the version used by Harji for his 
Japu Parmarth. 3 It is important to note that most of the old 
manuscripts of the Adi Granth have preserved a note, namely 
mr UT| U T >fe T H ttf§ fe»T or 7^TW which helps us to establish 
the pedigree or anteriority of a manuscript. But in the case of 
MS # 1245, it is totally missing. Absence of the above note coupled 
with its common variants with the Japu Parmarthu of Harji, 
clearly indicate that the text of Japuji recorded in MS # 1245 has 
not come from the main Sikh scribal tradition. Consequently, to 
conclude on the basis of this manuscript that Guru Arjan has 
modified the language of the Japuji, is not borne out by facts. 

12.9. A close perusal of MS # 1245 reveals that its text is full of 
musicological variants. We note that its sequence of ragas does 
not conform to the Adi Granth pattern. Unlike the Adi Granth 
music tradition, the composite mode of Parbhati Bibhas (^si'dl 
fe^H) has found no mention in MS # 1245. Contrary to the Sikh 

1. Confer Sri raga chhants of M.l and M.4, folio 42 and Gau~i M.l, 
hymn No. 19, folio 166. 

2. See the text of Bilawal, folio 797. 

3. For Harji's Japu Parmarth, see MS a 427, Khalsa College 
Amritsar; also see Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji (ed. 
Kirpal Singh), Vol. II, pp. 261-297. 
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tradition the Basant mode hymns in it, do not carry any reference 
to Basantu Hindol (gfe To" Similarly, the hymns which have 
been recorded in the Dakhani modes of the Adi Granth, namely 
Bilaval Chhant Dakhani (fw^ff^BJ^t), 1 Maru SolheDakhani 
(w HWU OT^t), 2 Parbhati Dakhani OT^t) 3 do not find any 

room inMS# 1245. AcMiantinthe Adi Granth has been recorded 
under Gauri (diOal) mode whereas MS a 1245 has referred to it 
under the Gau~i Poorbi (diOal Vcrat) mode. 4 In comparison to the 
Adi Granth indication to partai (^Jrfd'«) and kafi (oF^t) have been 
omitted in it. 5 Instances of hymns recorded in more than one raga 
are also present. 6 There are so many hymns which take off from 
a different line than that of the Adi Granth. The Adi Granth has 
preserved some tunes for singing such as : 

i) dT§3t Sd'dlfe HUH ot its ot Ujfo (XGGS, p. 203) 

iO w vruw 7 m fyddd uiu 8 s^ 7 oft nfe om?., p. 43i; 

iii) fw^W HUW M iH'Adly ot lyfo (Ibid., p. 8029 

The above-mentioned tunes are quite absent in the text of 
MS #1245, whereas its tune tJVFf? oft has found no entry in 
the Adi Granth. All these facts indicate that as far as musicology 
is concerned, the text of MS # 1245 represents a musical tradition 
which is quite different than that of the Adi Granth. In fact 
separate index appended at the outset of each raga coupled with 
its scribe's scheme to record the folio numbers of hymns in the 
index suggest that it has been prepared for the musicians to use 
it in an easy manner. 

xiii. ms # 1245 vis-a-vis the goindwal 
pothAs 

13.1. On the basis of a few common variants it has been suggested 
that the text of MS # 1245 represents an inter-mediary stage 
between the Goindwal Pothis and the Adi Granth. 1 It has been 
reiterated that "the preparation of this earlier draft was based 

1. AGGS, p. 843. 

2. Ibid., p. 1033. 

3. Ibid., p. 1343. 

4. MS # 1245, folio 260. 

5. Ibid., folios 715, 769, 942, 1066. 

6. See infra Appendix IV. 
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upon the Goindwal Pothis ". 2 According to Gurinder Singh Mann, 
"It seems likely that the GNDU Pothi was copied directly from 
the Goindwal Pothis and then used as a source for the Kartarpur 
Pothi ". 3 On close examination, we find that these are the general 
statements whose veracity does not stand the test of comparative 
analysis. For example : 

i) The sequence of ragas of MS # 1245 does not conform to 
that of the Goindwal Pothis. 

ii) The pattern of arrangement of hymns within the raga sub- 
sections is not the same in both the sources. 

iii) The modes of ragas employed in the Goindwal Pothis, 
especially the composite ones, namely Hut tJtf^te Hut fiHdjdcs 
ydsl'dl ttttd6yds)'dl WStj sldO Btf^te UA'Hdl OT^te UA'Hdl 
VK3 Hf dlsi'Gb gfe OT^t etc., have not found any mention 
in MS a 1245. 

iv) The tunes mentioned for singing in the Goindwal Pothis, 
such as hh<v tddHrt W 1 ' 3d" 7 cFH, have found no reference 
in MS # 1245. 

v) The text of a raga in the Goindwal Pothis invariably begins 
with full form of invocation, whereas the scribe of 
MS a 1245 has not adhered to the above practice. 

vi) The headings or titles ascribed to various ragas, authors 
and compositions of the Goindwal Pothis, have found no 
place in MS # 1245. 

vii) The Kachi-bani writings attributed to M.l and M.4 that 
form part of Tilangand Dhanasari modes respectively of the 
Goindwal Pothis, 4 have not found their way into MS a 1245, 
the so-called earlier draft. 

viii) Contrary to the tradition of the Goindwal Pothis, the scribe 
of MS # 1245, has dropped almost all the writings of 
medieval Bhagats from its text. 

ix) The compositions of Gulam Sada Sewak penned under the 
chhap of 'Nanik' which form part of the Goindwal Pothis, 1 
have found no acceptance with the scribe of MS a 1245. 

1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 23. 

2. Ibid., p. 157. 

3. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 87. 

4. For the text of hymns in question see, Ahiyapur Pothi, folios 127, 
184. 
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x) There are about 12 hymns of the Sikh Gurus on which both 
the sources differ over the issue of their authorship. 2 

xi) The text of Anandu of M.3 in Ramkali mode and its 
arrangement is quite at variance in both the sources. 3 

xii) There are a number of hymns whose text takes off 
differently in both the sources. 4 

xiii) Besides the vars, over 70 hymns of M. 1 and M.3 which form 
part of various ragas of MS # 1245, are absent in the 
corresponding ragas of the Goindwal Pothis. 5 

13.2. These are some of the most prominent features which set 
apart both the sources from one and another. This evidence can 
not be ignored in any manner to establish a relationship, if any, 
between the Goindwal Pothis and MS # 1245. The very presence 
of these variants indicates that MS # 1245 has not descended from 
the Goindwal Pothis. However, inorder to satisfy the inqusitive 
mind that whether the text of MS # 1245 has been copied directly 
from the Goindwal Pothis or not, a comparative study of the text 
which is peculiar to these two documents will suffice our purpose. 
Firstly, we take into account a Kachi-bani composition (orfg 
H?> MW) which occurs only in these two sources. 6 On 
comparison, we observe that its text in both the sources instead 
of being identical carries a number of variants such as : 



Line Ahiyapur Pothi MS # 1245 

1 W 1 ^? 

— wit vrer 

— BHt 3Ht 
Line Ahiyapur Pothi MS # 1245 

5 srawjw 1 ^ ^ra^urre 

— ofH °H 

6 cS'fcSof 



1. For the writings of Gulam, see supra Appendix IV, chap. 3. 

2. For differences over the authorship compare Appendix I, chap. 3; 
also see supra 4.1, chap. 4. 

3. For the text of stanza No. 26 and 27 of MS # 1245, see supra 12.2, 
chap. 4; also see Gurinder Singh Mann, Goindval Pothis, pp. 185-86. 

4. Compare Appendix II, chap. 3; also see supra 12.3, chap. 4. 

5. See supra Appendix III, chap. 3. 

6. Ahiyapur Pothi, folios 30-32; MS # 1245, folio 748. 
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7 






— 




X 


8 


ffT 




— 




fwrft 


10 


H 




11 






12 


bib 


BJB 


— 






— 




§HH 


13 




HAW 


14 


H'dld 


HB 


15 












16 




^HH 








17 


BjfB 


BJB 


— 


BRFfo 


BRFW 


19 




ITf 


— 






— 




X 


20 


Hddjd 


Hfddjd 


21 






22 




dl<^<S 














23 






24 


cS'fcSof 


cS'cSof 



13.3. The above study confirms that in a 24 lines text as much 
as 35 variants relating to spellings, syllables and phrases have 
crept into the text of MS # 1245. Similar is the case with another 
hymn (mr 3V oF % QriM 1 ) which has been attributed to M.3 in 



both the sources. For example : 

Line Ahiyapur Pothi MS # 1245 

1 few 7 tww 7 

— wwfir wwfu 

2 ?> TT^ft 

3 7V§ cTn-T 

Line Ahiyapur Pothi MS # 1245 

4 X H 

— Htldfdl H5BBT 

5 fwvf&rF fuWPJf 7 

— fe§ fe^ 
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6 






8 










r<s^ | rd'tf T 








10 


TO 






>n fy d 




11 


A'fcSof 


A'cStf 








12 


UK TT 


UH HU 




WW 


WW 



It is evident, as many as 18 variants are present in the text of 
above hymn. There is absolutely no doubt that the result of study 
carried out into the relation of other compositions would be 
different. It is crystal clear that the spellings, syllables and 
phrases employed to record the text in both the sources are quite 
at variance. Such a high degree of textual variants, restrains us 
to conclude that the text of MS # 1245 has been copied directly 
from the Goindwal Pothis. 

XIV. MS # 1245 VIS-A-VIS THE ADI GRAATH 

14.1. Recently, in order to reconstruct the history of the Sikh text 
a genealogy or chronology between the sources has been established. 
Consequently, it has been concluded that MS # 1245 is not only 
a direct copy of the Goindwal Pothis but it has also served as a 
source for the Adi GranthMt has also been remarked that the text 
of MS # 1245 provides an earlier form of the Sikh text which has 
been modified by Guru Arjan in the final version i.e., the Adi 
Granth. 2 Whether the above-mentioned three sources are linked 
to each other ? Have they decended in a fashion as discerned by 
the critics ? Did Guru Arjan really modify the received text ? These 
are very contentious issues which can not be addressed in a better 
way than the 



1. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 87. 

2. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, pp. 118, 
140. 
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comparison of the corresponding text in these sources. For the 
scholars who are interested in textual criticism, a study into the 
variants found in a Tilang mode hymn faoT >H3iH" di6dH) of Guru 
Nanak promises interesting results. For example in the text of hymn 
in question we come across the variants such as : 

Line Ahiyapur PothiMS # 1245 Adi Granth 

1 fer crfe w 

— Ofir ijH iffk 

— -3 -3 1j 

— f ^7? 1?) 

2 ZJW UoT UoT 

— ^ratvr ^ratvr ^ratvr 

— 5W t >HH t >HH 

— IJd-^dl'd lld^tddl'd 

4 ddofltf ddoflof ddoflof 

5 few ^W few 

— HH X HH 

— Hd" x Hd" 

— HW X Hfe 

— HHd'ylw x 'HHd'ylw 

— fdid^d x fdid^dfo 

— fefw x few 

— fufe x ufe 

— A X f?> 

— X ^TSt 

6 ftrafd" ftjrrc funa" 

— fwfr Wd" Wd" 

— fyd'rdd'd few fyd'rdd' 

— o[ 3fH 

— Afe <W ^H 

7 feif^ fdld^dH ftWiH 

— wtrfd" wtrfd" 'irftra 

— td'cSft! ^TTC 

— # ¥ f 

— frafe H^ H^ 

— doitild d^yld doiyld 

8 Hf HH H5 

— FFT BTT BTT 

— BTH^ BTHdH 3TH3H 
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Line Ahiyapur 

8 ^fo 

— 

— gfe 

9 wii 

— o(3$ 

— HH 

— % 

— ^?>t 

10 gfegy^ 

Tim 

— 

tT7> 

— BZF 

— Iffe 

— W 



Pofchi MS # 1245 

ofzra-r 

H?7 
Ht 

ZJHf 

7F7W 

iT?> 
BZF 
IFfe 

ifst 



Granth 

BFU 
ofcT5H 
HH 
Ft 

wytFJ 

UH*J 
dl'fett 
7F7W 

TT7> 
BcF 
IF 
tF5T 



14.2. The above study confirms that nearly 54 variants have 
crept into the text of above hymn. The presence of such a large 
number of variants coupled with variant readings reveal that 
neither the text of MS # 1245 is a direct copy of the Goindwal 
Pothis nor it has been a source for the Adi Granth. Besides one 
can not fail to take note that the fifth line of the above hymn 
is missing in the text of MS # 1245, whereas the Goindwal Pothis 
and the Adi Granth have preserved it. It refutes the claim that 
MS # 1245 provides an earlier form of the text. 

14.3. Another hymn of Guru Nanak in Dhanasari mode also 
promises very interesting study. Its corresponding text in the 
sources under discussion has been recorded in the following 
manner : 

MS # 1245 

dldlcS HFJ tff% W 

d'fdof hVw 

TFT HTiWiK V^7> 
oftf HHTW ycSd'fy 



Ahiyapur Pothi 

BTBT7> HFJ tff% W 
tTPJoT TO d'fdof HVw 
tT?>or H3TII 

w HfrwAwijOe ^93 
^tfHHTwycSd'fy 



Adi Granth 

BFJF5 H Zff% W 



^teTO d'fdof' hVw 

oftf hbw ycSd'fy fwz? 
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Ahiyapur Pothi 

But WUHtll 
WJU^ HW ^3 

M NUUi^ll 
HUH 3^ 7>7> TO 1 TO U 

1?fe HUH HUfe 

TO 7 But II 
HUH W 7T?) 7 tor 

w urn fro huh utfe 

fe^ UWB HUtlPII 

H5 Hfu Hfe Hfe U Hfe 
ftTH ot 1 cS f<± HUH Hfe 
UVkT ufell 

UJUHfet Hfe lIUUIcT ufe 1 1 

h fen ^# w wunt 

ufeiign 
ufe w?> ^r^w vruofe 

wfeB H7J WUfeS 
Hfu wfeut fWFFII 
foTUU 7 tTff HU cS'fcSof 

nfeur ^rf ufe tf^ bu 

7Tfe ^WIISII 



MS a 1245 

tnt^'ddl dfy ^Oif^v 

nut WUBtll 

wju^ 1 ira? to tut 

oM »fH3t Ufe I lUU^I I 
HUH Hfe TO TO TO U 
Bfe oT§ HUH HUfe 
<W %foT f Ut II 

HUH W feHW TO EoT 
W Ufe fe7J HUH B^ 
Ufe fe? UWH HUt oM 
»TUHt UfelPII 

H¥ Hfe Hfe Hfe U Hfe 
fcH t -d'cSfe H¥Hfe 
U 1 ?^ ufen 

uranfet nfe vuuru ufe 1 1 

H feH ^# H '5f T UHt 

Ufell3ll 
Ufe W7) oO-IW HoTUH 

Wfe^HTJ^cSfrdS Hfe 

fe»TUt ftPHW II 
feUU 7 HW Hfe cS'cSof 

H'fddl ST§ Ufe tTfe 1 

^HUTJUH^TIISII 



Atii Granth 

tnt wubT ufe ^ 

*fe7F HUT '5f T UHtll 
W^TB 7 TO ^HB 

tut II^IIUU 7 ©!! 
HUH B^ TO TO MU 

Bfe 3T§ HUH HUfe 

TO 7 B^T BUtll 
HUH VH feHW TO 

W Ufe fee? HUH B^ 

Ufe fe? UWB HUt 11=911 

H¥ Hfe Hfe Hfe U 
Hfe II feH t tJ'cSfe 
H¥ Hfe Ufell 
UJUHfetHfeiraUTUUfe II 
H fen H WUBt 

ufeiign 

Ufe UUU: oO-TW H5TUH 
wfeBVfe^cSfeS Hfe 
itffet fow II 

feu 7 HW Hfe cS'cSof 
H'fd'dl oT© ufe W B 
BU AHH ^TTIISII 



A careful reading of the above three versions, reveals that a number 
of textual variants relating to spellings and syllables have found 
their way into the text of MS # 1245. It is worth-noting that its 
scribe has added a phrase oThT WUBt ufe towards the end of first 
two antras, whereas it is absent in the text of Goindwal Pothis 
and Adi Granth as well. The above modification in the text of 
MS # 1245 relates to musicology which has been brought in by 
the scribe to serve the purpose of singing. Since it is absent in 
the Goindwal Pothis, thus, its mere presence in the text of 
MS a 1245 does not help in any way that Guru Arjan has been 
revising the text in the final version. The textual variants 
present in the text of MS # 1245, prove that neither its text is 
a direct copy of the Goindwal Pothis nor it has been a basis for 
the Adi Granth. We can very safely state that the above three 



1. Emphasis is mine which refers to the variants that are not 
present either in the Ahiyapur Pothi or the AGGS. 
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sources have not descended one after the other rather represent 
three different recensions of the Sikh tradition. 

xv. mAl-maAtra 

15.1. In MS # 1245 the shorter as well as full form of invocation 
has been employed. Whereas the full form of Mul-Mantra has 
been used very sparingly, the shorter one occurs frequently at 
the head of indexes, ragas and various sub-sections. The full form 
is quite distinct from the present version found recorded in the 
Adi Guru Granth Sahib. Though, the authenticity of the 
Goindwal Pothis is highly vulnerable on many counts, yet some 
scholars feel that the Mul-Mantra found recorded in them 
represents its earlier form. 1 Without any sound evidence they 
have also come to assume that earlier form of Mul-Mantra first 
witnessed change in the hands of Guru Ram Das and later Guru 
Arjan worked over its text in successive drafts to give it its final 
form. 2 Since MS # 1245 has been at the centre of the above 
formulations, consequently to analyse the issue we have to look 
at the various versions of Mul-Mantra found recorded in it. The 
full form of invocation which is available at six places throughout 
the whole manuscript, has the following four different versions : 

i) H^^HfdcVH ^renn^ r<sdsiG wts y^fo 

>HtJ77t H# Hfddjd ^dH'Tt) 3 

ii) H^^HfdcVH ^^iray FcSd^G fo?% »forw ynfo 

>HtJ7jt M Hfddjd XJdH'ft! 4 

iii) a^MHfdcS'H ^renn^tf fcSd^G fcSd-^d H^fe 
HHSt M II Hfddjd 5 

iv) ^7Hf37FH ^fH^rygy- fcSd^G fcSd^d 
>HtJ77t H# Hfddjd 6 

The short form found inscribed at various places also has the 

1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, pp. 417-420; Pashaura Singh, 
The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 93; Gurinder Singh 
Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, pp. 85-86. 

2. Pashaura Singh, op.cit., p. 86. 

3. It is found recorded at the beginning of Japuji and Gauri mode, see 
folios 27, 160. 

4. It is available at the head of raga Asa, folio 344. 

5. It occurs at the head of Onkar M.l in Ramkali, folio 867. 

6. It has been inscribed at the head of chart of death-dates, folio 1255. 
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following four different forms : 

v) n^Tddid irarrrfc 1 

vi) ^^MHfddld UdH'fe 2 

vii) ^^Qt Hfddjd TJdH'frd 3 

viii) ^^rddjd" 

15.2. An examination of the above versions confirms that the 
scribe has not adhered to a uniform pattern of invocation, instead 
he has been modifying it arbitrarily. Even, some of the very 
significant components of the Mul-Mantra, namely Akal Murti 
faoraHcffo) and Parsadi (UdH'Tt:) have been dropped from it once 
and twice, respectively (see above iii and iv). These are scribal 
variants which can be intentional as well as unintentional. 
Anyway, on the basis of above variants it would not be advisable 
to conclude that original Mul-Mantra was devoid of Akal Murti 
(HoTOHcffo) and Parsadi fadH'TtO or Guru Arjan intended to drop 
them from his final version. 

15.3. The most distinctive variant in the above two versions is 
Satiguru Parsadi (Hfddjd irarrfe) which has been brought in place 
of Gur Parsadi (3H UdH'Ttd). It indicates that instead of God, the 
scribe desired to lay stress upon the grace of the personal Guru. 
Reference to Sri Satiguru (jftHfocnj) or Satiguru (Hfddjd) reflects 
the scribe's bias for the personal Guru, which points towards his 
sectarian connection. Significantly, emphasis onHtHTddid UdH'ft! 
or Hpddid UdH'ft! is also one of the most distinctive features of the 
Mina literature. 6 It again leads us to suggest that either the 
scribe was closely associated or was under the strong influence 
of the Minas. 



1. See Gujri, Tilang and Bhairo, folios 457, 679, 1043. 

2. With slight variation in the spellings of Satiguru, it has been 
employed frequently throughout the manuscript. 

3. See the text of raga Kalyan, folio 655. 

4. See the beginning of Var Gujri ki M.3, folio 476. 

5. The Minas in their literature have constantly stressed the 
significance of personal Guru, consequently both Hfddjd "UTrfe and 
Ht nT-ddid V h 1 ftd have been employed, see Janamsakhi Sri Guru 
Nanak Dev Ji, Vol. I, p. II Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji, 
Vol. II, pp. 1, 262, 358; also see concluding part of various sakhis 
of both the volumes. 
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XVI. ORTHOGRAPHY AND THE SCRIBE 

16.1. The orthography and the spellings of Gurmukhi of this 
manuscript are some of the other features which have been taken 
into account to prove its earlier origin. 1 Since orthographic 
characteristics of a script do not change in a short span of time, 
consequently on the basis of orthographic features alone, it is very 
difficult to pin-point the precise age of a document. Secondly, it 
is highly probable that due to regional, dialectal or personal bias 
the scribe may not be following the prevalent method of writing 
in its totality. We observe that the scribe of this manuscript has 
developed a distinct style of orthography. For instance some of 
the consonants, namely TS, xi, ~g, <5", W and x<T are of peculiar shape. 
The vowel of ura (Q) invariably occurs with an open mouth (&). 
For the vowel sign oi kanna (of?) 1 ) a dot has been employed, which 
has been picked up to prove its earlier origin. Besides the dot, 
the use of half kanna which is visible almost at every folio has 
been overlooked by the scholars to describe its orthographic 
features. In fact it points to a transitional stage in the 
development of Gurmukhi orthography when the full vertical 
stroke (wwf) has not yet come into use for the sign of kanna. The 
distinct orthographic features of this manuscript, such as use of 
the dot for kanna and u~a with an open mouth, are identical to 
the Hukamnamas of Guru Tegh Bahadur. 2 Thus, the orthography 
instead of proving it to be an old manuscript, points to its origin 
somewhere in the second half of 17th century C.E. 

16.2. The scribe of this manuscript has been assumed to be a close 
associate of Guru Amar Das, possibly Bhai Gurdas. 3 The 
description of Guru Amar Das' death in eulogistic manner has 
been taken as a proof to establish its scribe's identity with Bhai 
Gurdas. Since, the orthographic style of Kartarpuri Bi~ is quite 
distinct from that of MS # 1245, consequently to resolve the above 
contradiction, Pashaura Singh has remarked that Bhai Gurdas 
may have further improved his hand-writing by the time 



1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 27; 
Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 77. 

2. Ganda Singh, Hukamname, pp. 72, 110, 114, 116, 118. 

3. Pashaura Singh, op.cit, p. 28. 
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PLATEX 







Folio 320 of MS a 1245 showing the text filled in later on by the 
secondary scribe. 
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PLATE XI 



Folio 1059 of MS a 1245 depicting the penmanship of another scribe. 
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PLATE XE 



4 

I 4; 



Another folio 576 of MS # 1245 presenting the modern style of 
Gurmukhi letters. 
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he wrote the final draft of the Adi Granth. 1 As any devout Sikh 
of the third Guru can be expected to use the above type of 
terminology for him, consequently in no way it can be attributed 
to Bhai Gurdas alone. Actually, these are wild conjectures which 
find no support in any internal or external evidence. Besides, the 
orthography of this manuscript indicates that not just one but 
more than two scribes have been employed to assist the primary 
scribe. 2 There are numerous folios which have been recorded in 
the hand of the secondary scribe. Similarly, there is no scarcity 
of places where the incomplete text has not been filled in a 
different hand. 3 The orthography of the text completed later on 
instead of looking old seems to be of recent origin. 4 Obviously, 
the whole manuscript has not been recorded in a single hand and 
during a single span of time. Moreover, the manuscript contains 
no colophon indicating information on the scribe, consequently 
to associate it or its scribing with Bhai Gurdas, is not justified. 

XVII. PERIOD OF SCRIBING 

17.1. Although, the manuscript contains no colophon indicating 
the scribe, date and place of recording, yet on folio 1255 it has 
preserved the chart of the death-dates of the first five Sikh 
Gurus, 5 which help us to determine its period of recording. In 
his enthusiasm to prove its earlier origin, Pashaura Singh 
remarks that the last date i.e., Samat 1663, Jeth Sudi 4 
(1606 C.E.), relating to the demise of Guru Arjan has been 
inserted later on by the same scribe. 6 Unfortunately, this is not 
an honest deduction because all the relevant entries have been 
recorded with the same pen and bear the same shade of ink, and 
are in the same handwriting (see plate XIII). The idea of later 
insertion is only a made-up suggestion which has been floated 



1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, p. 28. 

2. For variation in the penmanship, see Gujri, folios 319-20; 
Dhanasari, folios 576-577, 582, 583; Bhairo, folios 1057-1067. 

3. For example, look at folios 319-20, 577, 582, 773, 1057. 

4. Especially, see Dhanasari, folios 576-77, 582-83. 

5. See plate XIII, p. 235. 

6. Pashaura Singh, op.cit., p. 28. 
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PLATE XIII 



I 




Folio 1255 of MS a 1245 bearing the chart of death dates of the first 
five Sikh Gurus recorded in the hand of primary scribe. 
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only to prove the pre-conceived idea of earlier draft. Recently, he 
has come up with another novel idea that when Emperor Akbar 
met Guru Arjan towards the end of 1598 C.E., he had seen some 
collections of Sikh writings and perhaps it was the G.N.D. 
University manuscript under preparation at that time. 1 . 
Gurinder Singh Mann also puts its compilation before 1600 C.E. 2 
Probably working at cross purposes these scholars tend to 
overlook the very fact relating to Guru Arjan's demise in 1606 
C.E., which holds the key to determine its period of scribing. 
Since, the chart of dates of the death of Gurus has been an 
integral part of the manuscript from its very inception, 
consequently it cannot be ignored in anyway to decide its date. 
Arguably, it does not permit us to push back its compilation 
before 1606 C.E. In fact scores of writings, namely the 
Ratanmala, a ha_h-yoga treatise attributed to Guru Nanak, 
swayye, funhe and chaubole of Guru Arjan and swayye of Kalh 
Bhatt, have been recorded on the folios immediately following the 
chart of death dates. 3 It proves that the manuscript continued 
to be scribed even after the demise of Guru Arjan i.e., 1606 C.E. 

17.2. Though, in the face of above fact any other evidence is 
insignificant, yet for the purpose of academics certain internal 
features also need to be taken into account. For example, the 
recording of the serial number of incomplete hymns alongwith 
the provision of appropriate blank space, would not have been 
possible if the scribe had no access to another source. Though, 
the scribe has brought various innovations in the index and text 
as well, however, originally they were strikingly similar to that 
of the Adi Granth. Similarly, the placement of Kachi-ba@i 
writings being at the end of metres and ragas, and insertion of 
their entries into indexes, indicate that by the time this 
manuscript came to be recorded, the Adi Granth had come to 
exist. Along with the serial number of hymns, the scribe intended 
to record the folio number also, perhaps to help the musicians 

1. Pashaura Singh, 'Guru Nanak Dev University Manuscript 1245', 
International Journal of Punjab Studies, 1,2 (1994), pp. 201-02. 

2. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, p. 87. 

3. For the text of these writings, see folios 1257-1267. 
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to find or consult the writings in an easy and quick manner. The 
above supposition is not wholly unfounded since instead of a 
master table of contents a separate index has been appended at 
the beginning of each raga. These type of characteristics are 
missing in the earlier manuscripts of Sikh scripture. Similarly, 
the Ratanmala, an apocryphal writing attributed to Guru Nanak 
does not occur in the earlier sources but has come to be included 
in the manuscripts recorded around 1640 C.E. 1 The orthographic 
features of this manuscript also point to its origin in the second 
half of 17th century. The Nisa@ of Guru Tegh Bahadur though 
taken on a separate piece of paper, but the quality and colour 
of the paper on which it is recorded match with the paper of MS 
a 1245. It bears testimony to the fact that if it had been recorded 
earlier, then it is very natural that its scribe or custodian could 
have procured the autograph of an earlier Sikh Guru, 
contemporary to him. All these factors help us to place it possibly 
between 1606-1675 C.E. If the presence of Ratanmala coupled 
with omission of dhunnis in the varsof some manuscripts of Sikh 
scripture, provide any lead then we can place it around 1640 C.E. 
Anyway, to pinpoint its precise date is hazardous as it has not 
been recorded during a single span of time. 

XVI. CONCLUSIONS 

18.1. The foregoing analysis of MS # 1245, clearly shows that 
scholars of sacred Sikh scripture have failed to examine it 
rigorously and thoroughly. Ironically, instead of making an 
honest and objective exercise, vital internal evidence has been 
suppressed and mis-statements and mis-representation of facts 
have been made. Amazingly, the features, such as various 



1. G.B. Singh feels that the Ratanmala came to be included in the 
old manuscripts of the Adi Granth prepared around 1675 C.E., see 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Bi~an, p. 129; if we take into 
account the fact relating to preparation of Bhai Banno's recension, 
then 1640 C.E., seems to be the possible time for Ratanmala to 
find its way into the old manuscripts of the Sikh scripture. For 
discussion on Bhai Banno's recension, see Pritam Singh, 'Bhai 
Banno's Copy of the Sikh scripture' JSS, Vol. XI (August 1984), pp. 
98-115, also see Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, pp. 231-245. 
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omissions, incomplete text, irregularities between the index and 
text, scribal and musical variants, violation of structural pattern, 
confusion about authorship, inclusion of Kachi-ba@i etc., which 
jeopardize its credentials as a genuine product of the main 
stream, have been taken to prove its earlier origin. Internal 
evidence indicates that the scribe has depended heavily on 
another source to prepare it. It is a neatly written document 
which unlike a draft is free from cutting and erasures. Obviously, 
such an attempt would not have been possible if the scribe had 
no access to another source. This manuscript has been considered 
an independent and sporadic attempt. 1 But to record such a 
voluminous work that too with illumination seems to be 
impossible in medieval times unless the scribe had the patronage 
of a group or an institution. 2 However, the issue remains as to 
who were the persons or group behind its compilation ? 

18.2. The inclusion of the Ratanmala, a ha_h-yoga treatise 
suggests scribe's inclination towards ascetic ideals. The subject 
of most of the apocryphal writings revolves around Sant, Sadh, 
Sadhsang and Satiguru. 3 Though, these subjects are not alien 
to Sikhism, yet frequent reference to them indicates that the 
authors of apocrypha were more concerned about personal 
guruship and asceticism. The most significant fact is that the 
text of Japuji of this manuscript resembles with the Japu 
Parmarth of Harji, a grandson of Prithi Chand. Likewise, the 
earlier collections of the Mi@a tradition prepared under the 
guidance of Miharban, the whole corpus of Bhagat-ba@ihad been 
excluded from it. 4 Similarly, following in the foot-steps of the Mina 
literature, Kalh Bhatt has been recalled as Kala Bhatt* We have 
also evidence to the effect that the earlier collections of the Minas 



1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy, pp. 120- 
21. 

2. To prepare a manuscript, besides the labour of a scribe one has 
to pay for the paper, ink and binding. For the cost of a manuscript 
produced towards the end of 17th century, see Shamsher Singh 
Ashok, Panjabi Hath Likhtan di Suchi, Vol. I, p. 86. 

3. To take stock of the above issues, have a close look at the 
apocryphal writings, see infra Appendix V. 

4. Gos_i Guru Miharvanu, p. 175. 

5. Ibid., p. 343 
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comprised the panegyrics of Kalh Bhatt alone. 1 Significantly all 
the 32 swayye found recorded in this manuscript have also turned 
out to be the compositions of Kalh Bhatt. Moreover, in the full 
as well as short form of Mul-Mantra, this manuscript employs 
Satiguru Parsadi (Htawfe) or Sri Satiguru Parsadi (TftnTddld 
^dH'ftO which is again a most distinctive feature of the Mi@a Mul- 
Mantra. The date of Guru Nanak's demise (Samat 1595, Assu 
vadi 10) found recorded in the chart of death-dates of this 
manuscript, though different from the one accepted in Sikh 
tradition, is the same which we find inscribed for the first time 
in Mi@a documents. 2 Attempts at forgery, fabrication and above 
all modus operandi to circulate the apocryphal writings, associate 
it with the dissenters within the Sikh Panth. It should be 
remembered that after preparing a compilation, Miharban had 
made copies of it, to distribute and install them in various 
establishments. 3 Its features common to the Mi@a tradition 
suggest that most probably this manuscript has originated in the 
above environment and sequence. To refute the above contention 
as well as to prove its earlier origin, it has been remarked that 
an extra-canonical hymn of it in the Asa mode refers to the Mi@as 
for instigating Sulhi Khan to attack Guru Arjan's establishment. 4 
It is totally unfounded as the composition in question carries no 
reference to Sulhi Khan. 5 Instead it alludes to the arrest and 
execution of a person, alongwith his followers by a ruler. Except 
Guru Arjan, these references do not fit well in the history of the 
Minas. 

18.3. The foregoing analysis reveals that the index and text of 
many a raga are not in conformity with each other. The serial 
number, recorded with the incomplete hymns, suggests that 
information of total hymns in a particular raga was available to 

1. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 343. 

2. Ibid., pp. 169-70; also see facsimile of Guru Har Sahai Pothi, at 
the end of introductory section in Giani Gurdit Singh, Ithas Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib. 

3. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 343. 

4. Pashaura Singh, 'The Guru Nanak Dev University Manuscript 
1245', p. 200; also see J.S. Grewal, Contesting Interpretations of 
the Sikh Tradition, p. 259. 

5. For the text of composition, see infra Appendix V, 3.3. 
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the scribe. Mention of Satta and Balwand's var in the index of 
Ramkali mode, proves that he was aware of it. The apocryphal 
writings have been inserted at the end of metres of ragas. 
Instances of their entry into the index, inserted later on are 
clearly visible. All these features establish that prior to this 
manuscript the arrangement and pattern to record Gurba@i had 
already been fixed. The authorship of some of the hymns have 
been confused, so much so that at a time a hymn has been 
attributed to two authors. Whereas a large number of hymns 
have been omitted, yet many others have been repeated. The text 
of a sizeable number of hymns is incomplete. It is replete with 
scribal mistakes and modifications. These facts prove that it is 
not only an incorrect but also an incomplete document. One 
should hesitate to call it an earlier draft on the basis of 
orthography too, beacuse besides the dot, we also find the usage 
of half kanna in it. Examples of text filled in later on in a different 
hand are clearly visible. To associate it with Bhai Gurdas and 
Baba Buddha, is absolutely illogical because no internal or 
external evidence validates it. The scribe has brought various 
modifications into the text, probably to suit musical requirements. 
Amazingly, most of the incomplete as well as repeated hymns, 
belong to Guru Arjan. Similarly, the major portion of apocrypha 
has been attributed to the fifth Master, and the same has not 
found favour with him for inclusion in the Adi Granth. These 
are some of the strong reasons to disbelieve that Guru Arjan has 
prepared it. Obviously, an impure, incomplete and incorrect 
manuscript could not become a basis for editing the Adi Granth. 
The dates of passing away of the first five Sikh Gurus, Nisa@ 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur, orthographic style and textual variants 
suggest that it is a post-Adi Granth product. 

18.4. Its variants cammon to the Mina tradition lead us to 
suggest that it belongs to a text family which may have developed 
in close proximity to the Mina recension. The evidence at hand 
confirms that its scribe instead of depending on a single document 
has taken into account a number of sources. Whether it was the 
result of cross-fertilization between different recensions ? Or was 
it a cautious blend of various text families ? These are very 
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pertinent issues which are yet to be explored satisfactorily. 
Whatever may be the case, it is quite evident that on the one 
hand its scribe has tried to put together all the Kachi-ba@i 
writings attributed to the Sikh Gurus and on the other he has 
omitted from record the compositions that were in his full 
knowledge. On the basis of these facts we can argue that MS # 
1245 was a deliberate act of editing on the part of its scribe or 
the patrons, who were weary of some writings that had been 
made part of the Adi Granth. It means even after the 
establishment of canon in 1604 C.E., some sections within the 
Panth continued to compile collections of Ba@i that were not 
strictly canonical in nature. In which part of the Sikh world and 
among whom these type of collections were popular, are the issues 
which are wide open for the debate. Anyway, on the basis of 
textual analysis of MS a 1245, we can state that neither it is an 
'earlier draft' nor it has served to be a source for editing the Adi 
Granth. Rather it represents a different recension which was 
predominantly musical in nature. 
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APPENDIX I CHAP 4 
NOTE OF THE CHAWLAS APPENDED TO MS A 1245 

irfe Tft gjf are Trfira tft ^ nte 

>H T oPg H 'aliJ 12" x 7" 

#3^"- VfTO HJ fee M HATddl TO I TOB 33 dirts! <S HH<?'o('dl 

^T3" B 1 HtH TOB B3 fef HHTe B, "frTFT STTO felF rT t ^ T B fe fol WW 
sfe 7 rft ofB ofHTT TTO feftPJf B I #5 TOB B# Tft BJB d Td dl Ty t! 

Wftt rft £ HgW TTrt <slH'd Wdlrt'edA Bl 

fetP^t TWfe 3" >*fe 3oT WJ3 B I fSoT TO B I K3" W ctf<9W 

Ft tTBJtT fsfeW TO I sfte fee IJ'dH'd FT Wt 7^ B W 7^ 
et oratff ^Bte FT W^t B I >*fe fee B 1 BTH T S> T ^T <SFT B I feoT TOB TO 
HHT^FTFtTOBHlfFfeN'dH'dl TlT BJB WTO F€ Ft 3^ B I 
Hew WW& HBoT ^3+ WB feftf-Jf" B I for »fdTrt Iffe^H*" 3 
# y'ddrt HTO 7 3 fefW f 3fefa33F <^'Hrt' F 

fetft BTSt 5 I ©TJTO HUTTfeHt TOoT ^ TOR BP^ ^ BTOHW & of? 
TOB 5TB ^ '?3 + Tfetf HBW xjtTFTO3FEfBTi?BT'U T Bl Wt 

fee SITO We TO I Wdlrt'edA SfFT FBlrT BJB Wfc Ft 3+ Hfddjd 

wfc fofw bTfw fti ^jfTw' nfen+ fee ^tfT #f toi Tfebr fee 
gro §f to i wz WJ3 ^Ted §f+ 3bT e i for few? tvw ?>to ^r 

oTV ^KB 1 " :§F TTO oTB fTO TOI 

»fw fee hw K3B grnfe nnffe He nenfe wee FT hst <vbT e i 

»PBF W TOHfeU?H silttdd, 
HftFB VFFt H^t, >>NK3Ha" 
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APPENDIX II CHAP 4 
STATEMENT OF THE CHAWLAS AT 
SRI AKAL TAKHT SAHIB 

Pt dd^HA ffW W^W, S3H ddsii-IA fifty ddOTA frw H^ 
rffeW^W Tjt >JffK3Ha" OT^?? UH fetf3+ yfOTP" tf^t o(d'^<! ^ oratf d+ I 
>HtT frfet 5.5.93 ^ HH § Ft >Hom ~3>f3 H'Tdy fey Hi UJJ UfH H'Tdy rft 

£ HTiKtf fey hoth ^fet w<si-fld fey HiS^'d nt jhspw 3y? hoth £ fed ot+ 

fe^ 7 fey? few ifH ofd fed 1 " IF I 

tt uy fey? Hfe for hh qflf (Toot ^ y<sl^drH<;l fe^ H rt'Tyyddl 
tr, §h feu w A. 1245 uh fates yfe fr, ©u vr? w yjy3 offet urHT Hi i 

§H 1245 A". Hfe ^ OT 1PH yUOT: ^ #d^ feH IJoOT U I 

H >>fnj^- of'dy'd U HUH feu H7) 1979-1980 U OT^ d'HHtj'A ^ 
OT STdfeW" HOT dltd ThulT TJdld (UTFT feyOT) pHWH 1 dldl'<Sdld fey fe? OTU 
fOTU Uet #US ^fa tT fe H'idlofM H OTt m tdTF Ht §H W IFITET tfet I §H 

w for Hfe yg^ h feu vz* wfep>r fe §h ^ fife fen uju feu 1 uut 
feu ut feu yjyn offet i hu vtt feu Hfe do(dfe<s fas u^ tts yet uul i fen 
>oth otta" uy fey^ § ^^ua ^ ure ^fa otuaw feiy 

h fe nt tddy'd huuh feu hot >xyV irst tf^ ^rau ha% §ot^ fTOfor 

UU feH3 U feH HHUt §OTT £ >tfnfe feuu ^jq^ ^ ^jfrfwi 

OdA' at for uu feys HHut h feuu u^, ©u h for uu feyn ^ Wd 
jy fen fey fe 1 ? i 

fOT UH felfS OT "U^H 1 HJf <V<So( WjfedlTfet ^ H'TyHdlW? ^ 

Wifedfefet WHt IFHH oft3t I frTH Hnfe^f" HS ^HW OT f5Ht I feH feifH 
# HW OT f^ 1 " Hfenf" feH Hte HHtn OTt feH yH ~3 WTOTH ?nff 
H I HWfe H ^fet o(dA« fHUf ITOt ^Hf Hf HfW fUW H, ©H H3 §OT 
fetf feB 1 "! 

^H 

ddslHrt feW rJ'-Srt 1 

5.5.93 

^fHHVJ :-Hl WW 3yH HOTH 
^ T ?5 :-dds)HA fHUf, OTOTtV feif 
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APPENDIX III CHAP 4 
HYMNS OF THE SIKH GURUS WHICH ARE ABSENT 
IN MS A 1245 

Raga Author Omitted Hymn AGGS pp 



1. 


rTU 


H.I (HBoT) 


Wfc KH Hdl'ftd TO 


1 


2. 


H 1M 




H W TAdHA (K.8) 


10 




— 




3 ddd 1 KfW 1 ^ fer (K.8) 


11 




— 




t=T3 Hd^d fo^'H' (K.I) 


12 




— 




¥ST Wnjfe VFOT tiddlW (HM) 


12 


3. 






H Uffo ofldfd Wit** (H.I) 


12 




— 




fe»f wd" fe>K gj? (K.l) 


12 




— 




dldlcS H W (K.I) 


13 




— 




onlH ofdH OTTd HIT (K.8) 


13 




— 




5Td§ Q<Sdl HSU Hd (H.M) 


13 


4. 


HS^T HdHfodl 


K.I 


H3 yHdof HfW W 


1353 




— 


— 


TtSd^W 3H€ tTAHH? 


1353 




— 


— 


H3T HHU tdTnf?) HHU 


1353 


5. 




H.I 


fr zr srfd ^ ffd oidfo 


1410 














— 


— 


frfc fedtt TTTTt 


1411 




— 


— 


HOT frT 1W 


1411 




— 


— 


H HUH5T H HUH 


1411 




— 


— 


b^ft H rj oraVF oP" Hd 


1411 




— 


— 


3?> 7) BUHH HOT frT© 


1411 




— 


— 


HsItSl Uf?t Hd ^H 


1412 




— 


— 


H 1 ^ UW 


1412 




— 


— 


OtiH'o Tocn 1 <slH'<sl 


1412 




— 


— 


i?H ?> ^r»fd bhh S 


1412 


6. 


fHdt 


H.3 


UTdHtV felT oft 


32 


7. 


w 


H.3 


ora" bTHH STH OTTH&d H3 (t) 


435 


8. 


^3 Hf 


K.3 




1093 


9. 


^ dlrldl 


K3 (HBoT) 


SH Hf foTsT »f r ^5' rTS 


516 








HA ^dd/ HtB°T djd 


516 








*th fH»fw 


517 








fw H H sf'^td 1 


517 


10. 


HST6T ^ T ^ t 3 s 


K.3 


>>ffe>H T UT5 BIT ?> Wii>Hfij 


1413 


















W TAdrlA HdHUtT 


1413 










1413 








HJdHg 7 5T»t W 


1413 








HAW HH WTW 


1415 








A'Aof feA 1 " Hfe 


1420 
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11. Kdfc oft ^ T o r K.8 (KBoT) 3T3KfV W3fs H+fe ft 653 

12. KW5T 3 s WiT WIT Hid did 1M ft 1421 

- - H ftratw H§ 3u 1421 

13. 3T§3t oft ^3" K.M (U§^t) (VTJoT ^l^'dTd H3 Kfc 316 
K.8 

14. ^trat K.M f HK31 Hdfc ^ ^r? 1 " 502 

15. t!^'d"lU'dl H.M tfe >H T fU ^feWS 532 

- - wr£ HTddjd vfa fes© 533 

- - WTO UVnt 533 

- - fe& kSot vra 1 " 533 

16. Htft H.M t?cJK?> ^f§ Srft H3" 3?t 745 

17. fora H.M H WW? fFT§ vtfe TOt 827 

18. "3#?t ^ft ^3" H.M (KHoT) TTf? Uf? 7^ H TO tTU 318 
H.M 

- - sTWot §fe 318 

- - ^§ HE 318 

- - vrorafk f^vrfew 321 

- - tflTO VtT [AdH'd 322 

- - TTdfe HTOt tfi? 3TO 322 

- - §of ftT TPrT?) H BfW 322 

- - ^ m arafij firna 322 

- - M ^3H ^rfe 322 

- - ^gfe t uf3# W 322 

- - Tra? ^WTT f%fe ?J 323 

- — yaihr ^ftro td^d 1 323 

19. ^TKofHt H.M (KHoT) fwg ITO fW^flT 916 

20. - H.M (S3) iScSd' 3F§ Hbft 927 

21. ^HofWt oft ^3" K.M (KHoT) Hlddld ffTHBTT >Hnrsr 961 

22. gfe oft ^ K.M ufcT of 7 TTK fwfe 1193 

23. TOZT K.M HE 7 H3J feoib 1 1363 

24. sjQyrt k.m sfKff to wrs fmm 1364 

- - HTO tw VH 1364 

25. Vhd'^dl K.M (KHoT) ap[^ W3 TTOt 1429 
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APPENDIX IV CHAP. 4 
HYMNS RECORDED TWICE IN MS # 1245 



Raga Title Author Hymn 



Repetion Folios 



l. <n@3t 



9. 



H.I 



Ht B^T 5ft H.I 

^ H.8 (HW5T) 

WOt oft W H.I 

H.3 (HWoT) 

■^sidH oft H.I 

^ H.8 (HWoT) 

Ht ^3T H.3 



dlQdl oft 
HUt 



10. dJHdl oft 
^ H.M 

11. ¥7>3 



12. dF^ 



^ H.M 



H.8 

H.8 
H.M 
H.M 

H.M 

(HW5r) 

H.M 



H.M 



13. TO ^ft H.M 



(HW5T) 



14. 3J§3t 5ft H.M 



HTddJd fH» H H3^ 

few 

gra fer fdmrs itch 

Hlddjd ¥tfW % H 

h# h& h]^h 
h§ h? yyw °rat 

Jgr^t 
3/ HH 7 H^OT W 
(Vf^t 33) 

H? HTF H ufr tidHtS 
'Jf 1 ^ UH't ftPtfit 

H ^tir qp tHuw 

are yt tra ^few 

fen ?jf h?7 ^H'fy 

>ra irfe hbh 

^feof t%3" H t%3 

fe£ 7nft 

'JfUrTH He'd HydJJ 

3HS~ 
W y^ 1 ^ HTTcT 
Hff5~ 3TP?U fyHdd 

^H7) foj?> ^fe>Hst 
<dd<±'d fw H£ 
V3 ^Tdrid ¥3P>W 
TTdfe Hd's/1 IfoPH HTO 7 



fey oiGddfe HdTW Hfij 



a#3t h.m 162/219 
HS5T W# 94/1233 
753/1233 
555/1233 



Ht 



3T§j3t 5ft 

H 1 ? 

fe&dT 

Hltf" 

3#?t 5ft 
H.M 



^ H.M 



(HW5T) 



dlOdl 5ft 

^3 H.M 
HUt ^ 
H.M (HH5T) 



101/102 

101/102 
319/321 

572/681 
116/220 
682/728 
713/714 
326/489 

325/1262 
326/1265 
326/1265 
326/1265 
325/1254 
325/1254 
326/1254 
326/1254 
326/1254 
327/1254 
327/1254 
323/ 
1144 

325/746 
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APPENDIX V CHAP. 4 
APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS IN MS # 1245 

1.1. w htot 1 (WT?lfgt) 

fiw ufo featr oTdtS'K ?i wfew ii 

H tJtftB tT3J Kfij >H r fe>M T II 

arc 3 gyy t^h wfew n 

H rTH ^ ^fa gfe OTlW mil 
TTH TPH ?5 T U T W irfew II 

yrft are Hdocal to; are ufo Trfk HKrfew inirau^u 

fe& ut gHt 3tT "3"3 T fe>>f r II 
tfff 75B HiBW II 

fef mooi'dl ht^vw *w xnfswn 

ffT& feR 3^ fet STTfetfT iipii 
fef ^Todfe WTF 3U 3U T fe»f T ll 

Htr u^loiw fey yfswn 
frrfe urer w g^nj hh 'fyT n 

fef" TTsra 3T3^ tfot f%fe irfe'H 1 ' II3II 

frrf few swt iftfe yterfew ii 

oPfe^f" Wfe oTVP'fe'tf" 1 " II 
ffc ^Tfffe WfeT 33 HT^rfeW II 
fe?J Hfeajf tTSH dl^'fyHT II8II 

^rt trafet ufo >*rfH3/ irfewn 

H?J rddH'-i ^fe»f <jfff of 1 " tTH BFfeTJfll 

ufo ufo <vh yfe arfa" ^Tfenr n 
feUHt TTtf ufo t3 rorfew IIMII 

3ar? vrfc taw ^fewn 

ife 33 W KUfe H^tWf" II 

ufo BfaT gfe Ms BBFfe^r n 

3H 1 " <JBJ afs^H 1 " tTH" 1 " 113 ^'few ll£ll 
»f5 fe>H 3^ 3 T 5 : t §3 oPfe'tfT II 
oPH fy W HWP" Iffg^fll 

uf? "utw htj fsxrai^H 1 " ii 
'jffe -h d i 1 fnsr uja ufew 11311 
ner w#at trg hjs unfe^r n 
fecret tfo gjfa" H5 HH^Tfe^rii 
ufo uj?) wfo tjti huT iffenf" n 

<V<So< cFH TTH 3H yfey lltll 8ot) 

1.2. H?ft S3 K3W 1 

for 3afH ^s'i 1 tiddio 3fe H?t>>r rftn 
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tiddld Ufe rP^ qfe frTH HfojfV TTH ?> <M II 
TT3K H 1 ^? fatd W VTdT rTH Uot# t?y iret II 

ora^ uw^ oft ryww^ ftrer nl^d to n 

<V<Soi KoTfe ijfe dJdHHtdl Tjfo rTUt>H W fwtinil 

irfe" vta 1 " >raw ?j intent n 
f^fa BT3" oft h^ 1 " w tfk ftrwrft rfr II 

Ufa TFH fcPH^fij 3Tfe ufe V^flr ufo fe tr?) 7 of Hdf II 
frffe 37J H7J TFftT sftw HOT H ddlAd'd' tdtll 
Tjf3 7TTH fe^eoT Hfe rT?> SfcT^t W II 

H'Tuoi fm fefij gjo' TTOoT §3H HT3T Tit IPII 

31? orwg y opw Htsw wfew fftn 

tTdJ TTff W 'JHHdl'd BTdft 3TdtW" rft II 

VP3~ Vt% W W3 7? ^Hfo rft Uo^fcfH tldUlJA BTfe>>FII 

florae Kfij riTdHd W5F HVT3T ¥HH tfewil 

tTS Bft Vfc ^ft ^y^jrf- gjg gflFW H^itll 

TTO^r cFH TFtk H7T Hddjd N3II 

^fetd TTf ^IsJ'd Hfddjd ^ VftW rft II 

ajd" oTHrfg^f" W ip-f^fr >>ffvra "l/t tVU^IT ^§ II 

>>F?7? BT^S TT§H Wf TWfe ^ II 

Trfrr Tdid 1 Th srarr f%Hff tFit rfW w^r n 

TTOoT Htddjd fergt 3Jd" TWet H?T HW II8II (V3UT J>8t) 

1.3. fy uw y T ?^ T w to ii 

ftp- Mr 3>ra& sftw focw mii33ii 

1.4. Htddjd ?FH 5P" ftd" fe TO 77 Ufe II 
W 1^" H 3# fe? Hfedjd" tVH "IFt tfell 

K^l" H^ 1 " H oTd djd oF HW Kfe feTO W§ Vdfe II 

frrfc rPTO rft§" qfrfe^f" feH > H T dT §U »fdV>H TOHT Hfell 

»fOT feBHS tV€" Kfe U&H ore yfe II 

A'tSoi of^H 1 " ^fe^rg^H 1 " fedw ir# ii 
ajd" UdWet tVrf" ITSt'H oTdlH wife trfeip£ii 

1.5. gfe ofcjir tt ff^ Hfe ferrs 1 " few rrfe n 

^!?t>H ^fTPH HTO" HTO 'ffHH ^ff W 'iffe Hte 1 " frTH WH H y T fe II 
•# 3td»f" Uts^lf" trT oldd 1 fes ?> rffe II 
KHH 7 fof Sof fe? t?3t t^fe THWB II 

ira w ^tft or! an or orvrfe n 

TOi oT?fe rTK oF ^TF TTCTR TO H>rfe II 
W HfTJ 7? HoT?t Hi 7? TFfell 
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1.6. did fire re i irfretf f>r ott>h rer fi=r& nd fim n 

S) I- f ^> ^ ^1 ^ 51 p p p 

^ V€T$ HTT ^ %TT ^ T^ra oTO oTHTC II 

(TOoT IfftS fire r<Sds(Q THM "ITfeW W3 IRtfll 

1.7. ^dsl' Jl ofag dH refi? 3IT Hre Tre 1 " Kfe ^KU II 
Tre oTHU HTddJd oft »T3T rftf" TTdtr II 

TO Hid did 5T HH3" 1 " ftd OTH II 
Idojdl ft §W?t W^e Tree TreU II 
fctT Uftd Wtw ^fe>H T 8t > H T ^TF §U ordtT II 

§"t feof Tret tTre- ft tt# nret Treg n 

Tree iffeg sTH oT?t>H fedMW oT3H of%T II 
Tre TTrTH fBTTtTO orfdlJ fgoT TTTTT t%3/ TTTO II 

3jd yfe rer difedl dmre ^fire/ ?rtd sregn 
fer oreg to <vh iret pfe oi% ii 

tTO§ Bre ^tBPJf^tnf" tV" §H d"t tV HW W3T tre© HH W II 

??edt oT3>r oid'Tyti 1 Tre ^ war gregn 

Treyttf fesr ren ^ h^a! W¥ wunt Tre ^#§Hrn 

flret or§" >nfu& w# tre oran orag n 

Trere Tre foTif rerr ot tire 3" ttre Tre 7 wh fen WBTg vre of htj oreg 113011 

1.8. Tre w wf" >nre to ots 1 " ^r§ ret? 11 

# h iftre ©ire 35 Tre ire re^u re rer srat Tre wre to mrfe 11 

re Tjwret re Tjnfiwf" tfHH refij Hrrren 

res; oreg u fire ot - # oft re? ?> H'dyl Tree ?> §tew reft? 11 

fet ?ng %n >nre ^fdTre ^3t oft dH'fy 11 

re?re re orwret re orare gsfy trre yrre re re yrre refe Hrefe na^ii 

1.9. Hre rerefe i: »reat oth snrelj 11 
Trerre hbj 77 wreret Hre nrere 7^ 11 
rere Hd^ ure 7 irfew tsrare ferefijn 
Trarre ^ere s fire trre fire s 5^11 

HTddJd VSfij oTBH ofdfij fisfe rTUfij Tre 1 " tV€"ll 

»fdT tiddid firere ^tV^frelw" Trawt irel re& 11 
§ot T^f" twif 3 1 " rfre^ erew tare nfe re§" 11 

7J% yTrtd'dl 137?" HH<±' fwtffij ftT Tre 1 " II 

ire tj oreire otwh "otj trre tw*ft>)t re Hre ?re|" II 

ire rereret htj utj fwrerea 1 " tj ire h HraHtV tsy refn 

earet fifre h tsy fwt sren ^rnren 

vrg rew finre di'^w tdddid w reftrii 

otoh tre Tre ^rere Hrreret tre refn 

twjdd'd 1 tr fre ftTH fiw ?reft ?re5"ii 

tTOor Hjd irarere ?h§" yret>H 3h rer" <wt re& 11 

fire t fire? h ^rrfij fig?? reng nfe ref 113311 
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1.10. HTddjd fkfew Hfep* h? h? yfe n 

HH ut wlr Hfe JJH?hI HKrfe II 
Hfddjd fkfe^r HU us Try few Wtf II 

(TOoT Ufa 5T ?UH fes Hfe? fedU 1 " HI" II3MII <V3U^ <??.?.?- 

1.11. TO UfHofet HOW 1 ^HTTHW 

feu op Hnu fewfe h^ii w Hfe ft uurr^n 
w w h nnt uf;ii Hut ^tu^ nut #§ii 

^PUM fedM H U^U Hfe" II UU <V€ ftp upj Hfe II 

Hd'ylTd ufHTU U^UII ^ t »PUT ife Hnpftll 
>M5 >HSW TO Hfe II »PHT oP^Td tfe UHfe II 
Gut TTEfU HUfet nfe|| TTO^c ^f Q^jihI HfellHIl 

Q^'hI h fe otu G/enj ii fftf few gift >>fefu ii 

>>ffufefe UfUU HUT ^tffeWTII HUH »f3T 7) ?re xph n 

fen uru tfetw trfw hw 77 until tut^t btu O^'hI HutiiPii 

tdPJf?) tf33T W H?> feG II HUH HFP ITU 1 " oP f# II 
H?> THHoT oft IT? Btfe II ^tUU "UUH ^ H Hfe II 
fefe UU % S HS sft Wt II tTOoT SfU Otd'Hl HUt II3II 
HUt Wfu »f5Hfe U>U II 3 1 " ^ HHU H3fe W II 
»f^UfU up? fgyy ft ^Ull W VPU3T UJU fetrfeif" II 

nufefe nfe huh uju >>f r fe>H r n »>fc5Hfe ufet uw ^fe n 

TTOoT oTU Qtd'Hl Hfe II8II 

iravr yuu fenfe tpu n H3t»r Hire srf up?? btu ii 

HVU: 3 H 1 " Ugfe HUH II IFU VUUf oft H#t XPfe II 

xjsh hfw Hiffu ii »ri irueys 1 " t tfe II 

yUfeP" HUH G/uft oj^WiHd II fet XPUUUH 5P »TTT? II 
fefe Utd U3?U HW "UUUtll 7UOT StU Gtd'Hl HUtllMII 
oTU 7 H UTUTS H# ^5P U^UHI feH ofc HHT HtT 1 ^ Hfell 
UU" Hd 1 " W 1 " 5pf^ || >JftufetH ttr tidHA II 

M snfeu w xp^t xifi" ii uiuT?) srvfefe fefe urf»r uut n 

tTOof off Gti'Hl Hfe ll£ll 

UJU oP ¥dTH feet oP rfet II tUUB off" oPS" 1 " W6P HHt II 

fenfe h»pw ^rfu h 1 ^ ii h ujfe fet ^ fef^w tr^n 

UU77 TO ^P TPUfe Gd'd 1 II 7^o[ oTU HUt H^Ud 1 II5II 
UUW UUU rPfe 3>THII H>H rPfe tV ife VK II 

»ra uot fen wun uju sp ntw >jffe u^un 

"UU UftU rPfe ?T ^ftH oTU 1 " II MTft HfedJU ^Ut 7WII 
d]U oft fetf TOU U UH 1 "!! TTOoT oiU HUt >H^Ud' lltll 
dldlAdd ?G" ¥^U Gj^rt II >JffufefH Ujsl fut T^t II 

"uufetf'" ufe ^ tutu urfu »r# ii fe? fefe Hurfe oor^u huj ii 

'JTfejf" UUtf -6 UlfeW HUT II HH HH HHH HUfe fe^fet H3 1 " II 

ttost ^ru nut wg^nifii 

HHU 7 tVHt G/lfet 3Ut II >JftufefH HH 1 " fetft UHUt II 

Gwf sr^w xfeu in?!' ii uf fe^u n'^'di^d ii 
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H?7 off - ^ tftr ii ?5fr rdQdl feint nfn n 
wvi; ^frr orfe g^y §h ii TPTjof h& net winn inoii 
»fdH h urfe to ^nm ii HdH h urfd ott fe^H n 
fnd h Trafe fesvtw w^ftn ttoh hh net ffHHTtimn 

9 d 1 d H H H t HHJ II fH^ H W HoHH fo^'i II 

fin? Ho(dl h oran oft ii wra ^hh M31HH hh ii 
w *Hwm hhu di^'d' n fafe hh nij HHfe fe°t><s> n 

HHIH few HH fe>)H3Tt II TTOoT HH HFt HHHTt 11=1511 

whh; hhh r<sd'«H h& ii hh hh fenrn nfe «n n 

HHH fen 1 " WW HWt II THH W fVf TT^t s/lsJ'dl II 
HH HHH HHfe fHHHSHI 7HSH HH HHT ot HHHHR3II 
H 1 " HW H 1 " HUH fdPtfHfe II >5H Td TcS Th tM BH ftPJTfe II 
#fe H5W HKJ #Ht ntll UJHUdH'til HHH 77 H§ II 

fen fefn h^h ara oft h^ ii h 1- h& stein hhtw h^ n 
fnuH 1 ' hh nnt Horfeii thsh Hn hut h wynnnsn 

HHH fdH<V WH fe^HII HH >H3Tfe UTd Hfefo tFtll 
>tffnfefH 3H dlsHd H3HH II HHfrT §HH HdHfe HHH II 
HHfe ^H HTH W II BJH fHTJ HH 7? HHPtf UH II 
§HH HW fe?H H HH? II THfiH HH HUT ot W¥Hf ll<*MII 
HH TFtft fe? H? (HH II ftTHHT Vfftf WTfe 77 H^ll 
HH HHH? HH oT HH 7 II Hfe H5W Hfe art HH 1 " II 
H'H ftPJHW H Hd Hd II HHH fdQdl H3TH off || 
S&IB W HHF BHfe II 7HSH ofH H3T ot HHHf lll^ll 

yaln hh h 7 HgfH >jh#ii Hfe ntH hh t feoffe fHwfe n 

Hfe IFH HHS' aft || |# >>f^uiH ujt? || 

HH 7v?HH tHHHt HdH HsfH §Hd HHH; II (HT^oT ofH HBT ot WfHf 11^511 
SH H5 sT^t HolH H HHII fHH f%HJ HdlH HHHH5; HHII 
HHrfH HH77 ofo HHH HHHH II HHTfe fedd 1 fer f%HHH II 
fep>H5 HCPHf ^HT 7H& II fHHJ HH>H H^W H'H II 
Hfo fedfe. W »H H 1 " HUH" II 7H??H oTU HHT H WHH/intll 

2.1. Hj H'gr H375 T 3 SH 

HdlH f?H y'Srt 1 H H HH HH>H II 
HH HH^H Hfe ^HH H'ddd oHH Iw II 
HHtW fefH fear Hd«l HH fHS <T HH 1 " II 

WJ^ HH Hdt fWHt f%HH >HHH HT^HII 
??Hfo oTdlH H 1 " HTddJd HW HHH 3H 1 " HH^H II 
HdlH f?H H H HH WHII^II 

2.2. ^HJHH W Hd HHW H HH H HHHW II 

H HH HHH>JH HTddJd fHHHSW H 1 " Hfe H7H HHH>JHII 
o^€5 Holrt'Q fet W HHH HHA 1 " HHH HHHH'H 1 " II 
»H?H5 rTHf oF HH H6H feH Uffe ^HH HHSWII 
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W€? rT r 5 T fx TOTFF THTF ^"H fo& TTO WfgW II 

^twg uw to yyw 1 Siwh tosw 11311 

2.3. swj w to to ufo "earn uf iFijtii 

toj wro wt w >ro ^wt Trfwra- it wfii 
^ew 7 zrfefc few toff ut^ii 

TOH XJWH F# TOHJ Hfddjd H XFTHWII 

ftTH £ WTO frW TFFTO WW TF ^ferwt XFFtll 

tjwj w to toj WTO xFst nan 

2.4. TO TO fwtaw WW WW II 
tj wrr wj rj wre WW II 

TJ ^rT WJ TJ W Kfe ^fe TFW oHh W# II 

tfw totm to w fir few wy wrfe n 

W XJdH'tdl Hfe iW ?? TO ^Wll 
TO TO WW WW IIBII 

2.5. TO TO y'Srt' H Udd'Gd W7JII 

feH 7T^t>tf HTO 7? W 1 ^ WW TO^t II 

w?? to 1- ? tot to5 tf to fen fro tot ii 

TO Wt TOTt Wfe W^t II 

TO W5 fe? 7FH tTOfef' TOKfV 3T8T feTOMI 

fen frw w gw h xjd^'G w& n 
to to yyrt 1 h ^dd'Qd wtjiimii 

2.6. to to yyw W ?F# 75§ TOT feTOftll 

tot ferojt tf sir troy wfir ^ trot n 

trT& f arifflj fe§" Wet TOT few sddd'yl II 
tF ^fe ^ Hfddjd H?W TO TOfe 3TF3T II 
W WT %ST ^feWSt ftT TWtT ?FH TTTOft II 

to to W ?F# 75§ TOT fevwtii^n 

2.7. ifeofri TO TOW TOT TO oF TOfT 7? TTO 1 " II 

TTtwrfe Mmi §fsw wro^ toh totot ii 

TOH TO 1 ^ Wtf IW frTH frrfow TO rTOTII 

tot trow orafe twro wt vtsw wrafes" w n 

WU TTW TOJ WT TJW fgoT WTTO ^H 1 "!! 
TO TOTO TOt TO W TOfT 77 rTO 7 II5II 

2.8. to to yyw h vrfe wt ^t wtf ii 

■^St WTF W W^TF H fer H lF?tll 

wytV wy ^w wtwt toto! ii 

TO TO5t #f5t TOl Tjwfof" TOH # Kfe ^ T ? T II 
TO >tfe W5t fefe Wff W WW* W^TF II 
TO TO H Kfe %^t WTF lltll 
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2.9. or -%fu wg 1 " yyw ^rat Hfo ^efew n 

fef tdrtdl'tf life oP" T^J olHltid' irfef II 
Ufa of TJTH olHltid 1 V r fSW oT II 
TTW H3*ft 3 ^ WT HfcTH gif II 
Tj\m ?H3W UH fw ^fo 'UfU^ T Wts^TII 

2.10. WW VH H'HH' W" TO 33T JTet II 
WT Wt H TTg rPT? TO 7 r<SHdll II 

W HWfef" H 1 " jfu Wife fdH<V frWet tfWt II 
TT§ >ra TO HT XJ77 inoll 

2.11. W% Met yyrt 1 W ITS i&t Wt II 

HTFt wt tT yny xra^ few g-fr vratn 

>rat ^rfo uret fedjJl £yg f fen wbii 

sg oTK fen ^ ^frr ?wt h ire 1 ^! w ?T5t? irt farr H^tii 

TT§ HiJ 9W TT Wl 11=111] 

2.12. Htaro trfir >ra yyw frT? ufe vra" 1 " ^tn n 

HHH 3TrT >>ffvp IftrT Hoffe TJUT fV? <y# II 
»frT?J Hfa TTfe V^Ww W T^TFfll 

fan oft ^hh forrat 5" tkj ufk #fn ?> opg ^etrT n 
h Tftaro ^fn vra yyw ftTH zrfo n =t=?n 

2.13. tf?) ferret fug vrar sjdddi n 

life TT3T H Hfe ?> BftPM^ 1 " Heft II 

trf? HHt H <raj ?> ^ftPH 1 " ftT& trfH fe^ Tjf II 

wff try ofvrw usid'^d wr srgfc ?? ft n 

Ufa 7TK Wtff >tffH3' WHlffo tfe feHR II 
oft TTOoT UTS fH»TST fUcT W sJdddl 11=1311 

2.14. m 33"^ H^tn 

StT W TT^ ore 1 " UTT? 1 " gjaKfy ft ^8t II 

H7)W tat tto rn^" fsnnt wtf aralg fwv ^ft Ife fed'dl n 

HTddJd fkfeW tdT tdTfe W3F fe^ TTJH f^T 7? t^tll 

(VtSor m h'hh' w??t or Hainan 

2.15. vra h fuw n 

HTddJd ^W M3IS WffMH? fFtll 

Kfeajfe fkfo>H h Kg irfew Kfir w 1 " tint n 
nffT ^3 ojw^d w wfe©' ^ to narft until 

Hldl'd oft»f" o(W^dl W Hg fe^ Ufff »rfew || 
3 1 " TT?) "fV? W rF H3TS feoi'd 1 II 

OTTOTWgWf HWfOWIflMII (V3dr Hoq-1o3) 
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2.16. tt] W HTJW 1 3 (WTTlfet) 

ut ¥7 wfe ^frfows ajavrfe wsr yfe n 

y§ xray nw yn 1 ^ irfeimi 

ufa ufa (VH r<su'<s n Ha nfc ^hhb n 

ne 7 tot ufa ot ar^ 1 " ajayfe au 7 fe^wfe n e iirau TT fii 

y? fefa fea 3HH ny wrar rywrt'Ty n 

y§ H7>yfy wv\>xfc fetV ?> fkBHt hhbiipii 

HUW Unfe H W^ "ffe H3TH hshbii 

ya hh 'jrtfWrfe h§ hhth wfe ii3ii 

yfaW H^T<S HHTH ^IsJ'Td II 

y? how ?) yfeAl yfa fefw 1 " oidd'Td iisii 
y? ya fesr h HfaT afeH Ucmt ferrfe firfen 
wg^tf 1 " »far HTTnffc bh nt yn wfa trfeiiMii 
yfaw ^ yy §hw aja t huth wrfen 
yfew' 3?j frpifxr n vrfij opw @fe rpfe ii£ii 
ajfa ya war Hfew? yfa hh wy feynn n 
ufa H^fe HH 7 aaT frrf" hh Hafe HsI'Ty II 511 
ufa irfew ophst aja # nfe ftPtfrfo II 

A'Aof TO Hldl'd yA'Tyif y?> ojrt^ dl tVfa lltll (VSU 7, 818) 

2.17. to 3 T n°iwt how 7 3 (wrewt) 

§3h nar farou 5 Haft ajaHHt ^Iti'd n 

3ja ^ HHTH Hfe HT% H H3ft HH 7^ GdU'd II 
W^t fe^ Wflfe % H3TT sldlTd TTK 'JfXTOinil 
WT T H3T oiH 1 ^" ira 1 ^ II 

rft^TJ Vfsrfe aj3HHT H'dlTo HAftdA 7TH WlT^t inil^T&ll 

aja few h HfaT irfew iro feHU wfe aT^i? ii 

H3J HdlTd W Haft U'^d ^dpH ^PV II 

H H3TT §3H ffTH S JJffU WTBIIPII 

§yf H3T 7) ff# H3TT 7) 1 " feH?) 1 " fesJO rPV II 

srat fu^f urfd urfe >r3Tfe ^ddio fnw Hfre n 

irtfs" srafe # ocdfe fe w 11311 

Hafr sfr feftr 7; H'dTo Haft 3 1 " HTddjd firf t%3; win 11 

HTddJd ^ KST oftH W H3J SfVTfell 

orafe 3 1 " PtSdsiQ tr^fe huh anfo hhtth II8II 
xffen farauf Hfewrr Haft h§h oran oorfe 11 
opfk hbj ^faw Haft ^3 irfe fey yfe 11 
aja TJdH't/l h h?) §ya nfe an fe% whh iimii 

tT&H Hrafe HHH HVT^fe H3TT fsHT ^fe oTafe H3TH oTHHH II 

fezraw naj fen ujfa irfe Haft a_ra # ngfe hhhh 11 
oran oft fefe h 7 ?? oidd 1 ortHfe ora^: Hffen^n 

Hot tSHHW HH 7 fj Haft ffTHH 1 " UofH ?> Vffew rFfe II 
HofH ire 7 ^" H Haft o!HT>H 3^ oT3H orvfrfe II 
fe^fe Haft feg HTU HH Hyfe HHiB 11.911 
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Trafe h! h feraw TOft fast nafe. ^rofen 

§tft HW ?> H3ft fej TOB Hoffe s vfe II 

A'Aof TFfe TTTO fAHd'd' iffo f£ ttf HH'fe lltll ('V3? T tV?-t*«; 

3.1. W HTO* M 

hbiw §3T fro 1 "? vra Hfeajfo ^fe of wn 
orfo femr H'oiG w ^ni ferret »r# hot htswii^ii 

HT3T HRFW ^HBTII 

ofW sI'dIA 3fe 1 H T II 

tot HBTfe ferrfa wufe to? nrofe % irfe-jf mirarolii 

»f5oT GlT? oft? yddd fetV 3fe feHTO TO ?> 3Tfe»f" II 
TFfo >HfeHTU OTV Wt£ >HTO TTOoT 3fet TTdfe Xjfe»f 1 1 =9 1 1 

3.2. WP H^TS* M 

Hfeajfe vt spvt vrfe n ^hw trw ire^a" mra ihii 

to§ BTFt urfo wfe di^'yl ii tor >n£tr otu to ^st imrau^ii 

A'Aof off" ir? ?few ii TO~tf wte mto h 1 ?? ^rjw iipii 

fz/w sift; 

3.3. W HTIWr M 

§fe fefe fUH TO? Wrfejfll Wife f^ 1 " fetffTOT HTfenril 
¥W TO 7 TO 3W TO 1 ^ II W W TTOUT XTO Hill 
>HTO >HTO TO? TO II G/fe fefe fU5 TO djdtdi HIIITO^I 
§U TO H TOW 3^ II UTO Uff? TOJ 7 tdly'd II 

% fean t iri irfown grs wfe to h 1 To fy yfa»rii3ii 
ufe id^Gdl fe€; trfe ufet»f ii fw fit fen G/uat^rn 

fe?TO 3TOf WW fef" ^Gjl UVra 1 " TOFKt >>f# 7? TOFII3II 
UfeW 1 ' f<Stdo< TO fefo TOH TO 1 " II fefe oTO fefe 3^ 7> W¥ T II 
rT?> WtW flW TOT cFTF II TO fAdslG feTO TO? TOTOII8II 
TO oft TOT otTO TO JTO II TO oT TOT TOJ 1 Hfe II 
TO HfeG fe H T 3 T spfu II TO TTOoT TO ,} ™ '^f 1 ^' H8H CUBIT 

3.4. ryo'dlc*' HTrar M SH (HW5T) 

(S'Aoj SZT ^fW 1 " TOW 7TK HVTf^ II (VSUT Uot-ijo{) 

3.5. H3fe HtlW M 

OTreTFTUfe TO 'JTFII 

3 1 " vfdTw gy w mil 
'm ik fe?g ojdy<s ii 

^jto u»r yro iraroa; wfe h>>f u w niira^rfii 
H3j fe^ T fe>r r tj 1 d y Hj Ph writ iraT? wfew tow ii 

TTOoT TO rTfe tftt Tlfs oft UfeW TWW IRII r!^^ 
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3.6. Hafe HtJW 7 M 

HTO oP H'Toy H3" flffe §?? off - oT ?> TJd<d<Sd'd' II 
TTH TO HTO ot TO W 3% tS^IIHII 

fe to 1 " faf fro TO3 -1 fefe toh >iftu wrfei-r 1 " iniratpfii 

fen or grag off ^hj ynft fefe vrfe ir^few n 

frrf To 1 ? oft m w^t h^f tot? tfe toj ^taw irii 

VTOH H# H OT "W Ufa W OTJ II 

■unit inr atr frr? fvfe HHirfe ffe ftrtpfe feror 11311 

TOU TO fff TTfefeW tWioT TO fesJ'd' II 

H ^dldcS TTT& TO WTBt H TOHHtd" Hrfetf 1 " II8II 

3.7. fewar how m 

fedHH" 1 " OTatfe ffflil fcSHB 1 " OTatfe II 

WH fWTT §WTT TOfe TO VTO WfT& TTtfe IIW&II 

3H U>TO TOfe»f 3"H TO II 

3H m irfer <th 3>rot to ii 

3H OT H'TdH' <TH 3TTO OTT II 

A'cSof B^TO ^rfg j^fe ST3" Hdti'H 1 IRII fz/W £t-?; 

3.8. wrfro tjth mif" m twit WTfro ot ot§ii 

B| US 3S TO Hff fV»TO BfHS^irS >H3U% II 

3.9. Q<sJl fer to! h? flrnro Q<sJl fej TOt n 

jsfd faro ?> Hot wat vra fV»ro ufe ferra ?j §or urat n 

3.10. h wfe 3fe TOt w vra few h vto 3fe TOt w n 

TOJ few offet rTK Ha fe»TO II offe few TOft rfH TOT II 

3.11. tot nafe Brat ita funra toj rjafe Brat n 

tro toft?? ot ?? wot kb twij fro toto ot ?> *ratn 

3.12. ftrfe tot tttbt wtrt >ra Iw fefe tot Ttfar wirt n 

ufe Hfe ^fe Vtfe ^Ut H% flW^ ufe Kfe 3fe Vtfe ^qt II 

(vsur J>tfj-Jt?t:) 

3.13. BTHoiwr H3W H 

TO77 ofd'^AO'd fW3T|l >H r yS ^iBT ^Wll 

§^ TT? Sof mrfell feff oP" TOU 1 " Hfe TOJ Hrfell^ll 

fefe TO>f fen ftwfe W7)t II 

fenfe fenrfeT >mto wu^^fe fmrfe toh dl^'fe w<st iiw&n 

3 fTO tVTJT fenf" HW II TO TO 1 " TOJ fW II 
H 1 " oft Wfe KST ffe W II fTT T-f^TPTt f577 TO IRII 

fef fef wfa fef" fef" wfii wt wfe h fro wro 1 "!! 

TTH 'JOTS oft TO frTR OTfell TO TO H TO trW ufe TO ^"fellSII 

proof otu Hrt¥en f33 ?rot wftw trftrn 

3Blfe 3fe HTO HT3T UTSt^ II TO 7TO5T TOfe TOJ >H T ^t>H II8II 
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3.14. &m&\ HTOT l| 

wu ^7>f wuwfn tflro f rt'TaG hw&ii 
oft?> srg few ii yro hh'<v iiiii 

HiJ oft TTHTFS fiiW II Wfe XJdHAd'd ira«Ffii 

W??J rFTJ oftf fe5 TO II HH3" 1 " Hd" W 3H HU HW 1 1 

fefo fefo wt fefo fefo trfen Hd or w ?nr add'Ty ipii 
crag §^ ggn fyHti'd n crag ?ftg fet twn 
srag hbt srag wren >ft§ m at gg gtriian 

offe few 1 " Iff Vd?> SoTII TTH 3% oft 3dt>-tf ^oTII 

3g fe?7 ftft TTZft tTTFII TTTTST Wfe "Ufef HdA'fe II8II 

3.15. Hf HWit HTOT M 

with >»ratei grayfa Iwlw n wVf vtw tf Hid did xftwfew n 
fkfe HdHdiTd ?v?fcfe wt ot djayfe rrfr rAd'd 1 d iiin 
fes" HdHdiTd ?j wi ii ttfmv fet H did fa 7T# II 
TO ife H¥ $ J5 H¥ Hfd TTf fe3W U IRII 
fcdHW HW 7) WBT ^ T 5 T II ^TdHfe tJH W^ II 

for irf^t 3 w <sg ft fearat ^n^wd 7 zr nan 
djd arf¥e mw? g^tn ftst fe fefc ftaife fp^tn 
fe^ HdHdiTd WBTfe unt frfe ysg #e "UVH 1 " %\\s\\ 
nfe ?)3 H^Td ferj n are dttra dre gryg tfs ii 

H3" ^ H# fife SRI fe?ft Ufa oF TTK feH¥ U INN 
fefc oftdt oft II wfe nfaw fe3^t HH^ 1 " II 

ftsft otW fe fed ft# W3 fw ofW VPB 1 " dll£ll 
gTdHfe ofW d 7 ? II fdH ftd?> TTg 1 " yfod'd II 

^tfe ddlH iran?) '3 r e\ w?j fed; 5 iijii 

fefe oftdt dJdHfe oft T{^\\ IRTTd QdTd'H 1 ' >Hnr^ y^r|| 

oT T >rfew sraj 7) Wft>H Wfe ^fe W Gd'd 1 U lltll 
rT?) ^" >TfeH Hfe (yA'H II fe?) 3 rTK ITdg 7PH II 
'JTfejf" oT3 Kfe ^fiwn U3H aftn few ^ T B T Ulltfll 
fTK ^? ^ft U #R77 II §UfeiF fe feH few Bfe 1 " II 

htjw H3t Tpfe 77 sratnfg fen §3 ujfe u r d T d nioii 

few wu^ few ii fen few ^ra h fw u nun 

f Hf rraTH ii fodsiQ femora r<sdd'dl n 

HWTT or WTJ Hot ^rgrn ^ org- T{WW dlllPII 

wra gra iiw yyfewii ttct H3Tfe tna irfewn 

TTat §oT TT^t djdy'dl Hfe Trafe tTTJ 3¥ d II13II 

a37i xrew gra 3 w ii htt hTh trr y# n 

wvre wt djdHyfc ir^t Hfe Trafe tth vt^ u ihsii 

foft ^rfe VdrT?J TftdW II H 1 ^ - H'Tdy Hfe dK 1 ^ 7 II 
H'^'dl^A fefeW HdTfe H Wfe 77 ^E 1 ^ U II1MII 
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fey wt gra 'tffvr? xflwfewii otj h 1 ?? Ty h <s 1 <s fewfewn 

rT77 TTOoT BJcT VfeH Vfe (AHd'd' thl^ll 

3.16. ^(tf'd 1 HZTS 1 M 

Ufa W?i fefe 7)WHo('d II 

nfopw yafe foj ?) feren fed its wro nmraspfii 
grfw y$ H3% Hnrf hto iftfe vra 1 ! 11 
tpxt KfeT feirTj vfe^ fevfef" >»raor?iRii 
cnvw nre fen bhtt GuTdG wra 11 

TTHOT H3fe Wfef OTFT fWTT WTO IRII (V3V Holt) 

3.17. UHH HTOT M 

Trafe lit W ofddd'd II 

fef srt fef ^rfo ir^winii 

ajd" ^3?) WBT H?> Hldrt ijfe II 

anj 7^H ftlTC Kfe ^fW" 3fe fePU? ?J tfe llliraTrifll 

Tlfs W??t iW H7J HWII 

5fU TTfiST H 1 ^ ^WHF IRII Hot!) 

3.18. HW3 M 

w >ra W TOfe ^rij 11 

Ifes H^H rrgTH fe$ tfe Stft Hfenj IIIIIOTt&II 
rft^S fU Hnr Wj£ Sft H77 377 IF?) WERT II 
f TTKdTJ ^377 ^ HTF fefw 3 Hill 

xj¥ >*few nfe wt fen fen r<sHd'3 n 

TPTJoT HBfe ^fe tW ¥rT77 IRII (USW ttiS) 

3.19. HWH HZJW* M 

fev #3 BH offe II 

<raT ju trfe fvw fes ofiF vrf trfc ufe srfe 111113^11 

V3 WtfHt fej HTTO oft 3fe II 

rTPTH ?nJ f^" TTOTT 7^ W Hfa Tffelllll 

TFfo >tf?J3Rr Wj£ tJTT 3^ VRF 3H iffell 

TP"fa Hf3T TTOT H^fe HBTW U^ay fffe IRII <V3U^ HldB-tt^) 

3.20. HtfPH M 

^ VFTT TT'H II 

(fej ire 1 " Wja 1 " U, ■U33 T II^M) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

1.1. The genesis of the Sikh scriptural tradition was not the 
outcome of aesthetic considerations, especially poetry and music. 
Though a number of authors have contributed to it, the whole 
literature is essentially religious in nature. It is primarily 
concerned with the 'Numinous' experience and thus to explain 
the theological issues arising out of it, at places the didactic 
approach has been applied. Obviously, it relates to the spiritual 
experience, which sets it apart from an ordinary piece of music 
and poetry. Besides, the Sikh scripture is at the centre of faith 
and worship of millions of Sikhs, thus any unjustifiable remark 
about it is liable to generate an acrimonious debate among the 
faithful and the critics. All these factors put together restrain us 
to subject it to those simple critical methods which are applied 
to literature in general. Furthermore, a dominant section of the 
scholars of Sikh studies believes that since the Sikh scripture 
has come down in an authenticated form from the very persons 
whose writings it records, consequently there is absolutely no 
need of textual studies of the Adi Granth. Perhaps this is the 
only reason that, so far, they have given scant attention to 
evaluating the sources properly, which are said to be of earlier 
origin. Obviously, the scholars who seek to 'establish the sure 
and certain text' of the Adi Granth, have to come up with 
unimpeachable evidence to support any of their formulations 
which seem to run contrary to the above theory. Well-intentioned 
studies which are aimed at promoting learning and understanding 
of the scripture need to be encouraged. However, the works which 
are based on mis"statements will ultimately tarnish the image 
and integrity of the academic fraternity and resultantly 
unsavoury controversies are bound to happen. 
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1.2. What is of particular significance for a manuscript of 
Gurba@i is not that it had long been stored or displayed at a 
particular religious place or had been in possession of a family 
descending from the Sikh Gurus. Inspite of the above merits, the 
antiquity, authority and authenticity of a manuscript has to be 
established. For that a text critic has to conduct rigorous 
inquiries such as : When was it recorded ? Who was the scribe ? 
What was his motive ? Whether the manuscript before us is an 
original version or a copy of it ? Was the scribe or copyist 
recording it for himself, for an institution, for a group or for his 
patron ? And so on. Thus, while doing textual studies of the Adi 
Granth, each source or even its smallest part has to be examined 
in an analytical and surgical manner. 

1.3. There is no denying the fact that some manuscripts of the 
Adi Granth carry certain textual variants which have been the 
focus of attention of critics working on the Sikh tradition. 1 
Though, the earliest sources have been taken into account to 
comment upon the issues arising out of these variants, but 
arguing largely on the basis of common features of the 
manuscripts, a method which is better known to the western 
scholars as 'system of common faults' or 'community of errors', 2 
the critics have grouped the extant manuscripts of the Adi 
Granth into four major recensions, namely the Kartarpur or the 
Bhai Gurdas version, the Lahore, the Banno and the Damdama. 3 
The studies that have been conducted on the Sikh tradition under 
the western scholars, presume that behind the maze of 
manuscripts there existed an exemplar or prototype of the Adi 
Granth and that by reconstructing the history or genealogy of 
the sources one can identify the archetype or original text of the 
Sikh tradition. 4 It is well-known that a method evolved for a 

1. For a discussion on such variants see Piar Singh, G#th# Sr$ Adi Gra*th, 
pp. 437-489; Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra*th, 
pp. 145-195. 

2. Edward Hobbs, 'An Introduction to Textual Methods' in Wendy Doniger 
O'Flaherty ed., The Critical Study of Sacred Texts, p. 11. 

3. Pashaura Singh, op.cit., pp. 61-81; also see Piar Singh, G#th# Sr$ Adi 
GraHh and the Controversy, pp. 47-49. 

4. Pashaura Singh, op.cit., p. 23. 
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particular religious tradition may not have universal utility as 
it needs much experimentation and testing to determine its value 
for another tradition. However some scholars have applied 
certain methods of textual criticism to the Sikh text which have 
been in use for Biblical studies. 1 Here we will underline the 
relative merits and limitations of the textual methods that our 
critics have employed usually to do textual studies relating to the 
Adi Granth. It closes with our observations which are relevant 
to the studies of the Sikh scripture. 

II. ROLE OF ORAL TRADITION 

2.1. The role of oral tradition in order to identify the original 
text of the songs of the Bhagats, has been considered of significant 
value. The hypothesis for such approach being that their writings 
have not come to us in scribal form but through the singing 
tradition. 2 Taking queue from such studies some critics of 
Gurba@i have veered round to the view that long before taking 
scribal form the hymns of the Sikh Gurus had been in circulation 
orally, especially through musical tradition. Hence, on the basis 
of musical variants found in some manuscripts of the Adi Granth, 
a few critics have claimed unearthing the original or earlier text 
of the Gurus' writings. 3 As mentioned earlier, the musical 
tradition had no independent origin but had thrived on scribal 
tradition for its subsistence. Inspite of its merits, the musical 
tradition had its own limitations relating to accuracy and 
originality as well. The bands of musicians had not memorized 
the whole corpus but a small number of hymns for the purpose 
of Kirtan. It is quite possible that to dramatize the effect of 
singing, the musicians had brought in modification relating to 
variation in ragas, inversion of antras and addition of fillers and 
vocatives in the text, to suit their requirements. Above all with 
the multiplicity of musical bands such type of variants continued 

1. See infra sub-sections III and IV. 

2. Winand M. Callewaert and Mukund Lath, The Hindi Pad#val$ of 
Namdev, Chap. 2. 

3. Piar Singh, G#th# Sr$ Adi Gra*th and the Controversy, pp. 42-43; 
Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra*th, pp. 117-129. 
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to multiply. Thus, to decide about the accuracy and veracity of 
a particular musical tradition is a gigantic task to be solved 
satisfactorily Mere presence of vocatives should not be taken as 
a proof to suggest that oral tradition had influenced the Sikh 
scribal tradition. One should also not forget that style of the Adi 
Granth is a curious blend of music and poetry which is most 
suitable for public singing. Hence, occurrence of vocatives is not 
a strange but a natural phenomenon. For the Sikh Gurus, the 
musical tradition was only a means to propagate Gurba@i but 
not an end to preserve it for posterity. Moreover in the presence 
of well-nurtured scribal tradition to rely upon oral or musical 
tradition for textual studies of the Adi Granth, is not a sound 
approach. 

III. UNUSUAL AND DIFFICULT READING 

3.1. The Biblical critics have evolved a canon which is known 
as 'proclivi lectioni praestat ardue, that to ascertain the age of 
a document you are always to prefer harder reading. According 
to E. Hobbs "the basis of preferring the harder reading is that 
scribes like to put down what makes sense; if they do not 
understand the text as it stands, they will make it simpler. 
Therefore, the easier reading must be wrong one, because that 
was what the scribes would have changed the earlier text into! 
the harder reading must be the original one." 1 He has underlined 
its limitations also to point out that "if you follow the harder 
readings, you will end up with an unintelligible text." 2 Critics 
desirous of taking recourse to the rule of 'harder' as well as 
'unique' reading in relation to the Adi Granth text must keep 
in mind that unlike the Bible, the Sikh text has not evolved out 
of tribal or primitive milieu when the writing methods were very 
crude. Rather it has grown in the full face of history and its 
recording has been well taken care of by the persons whose 
writings are enshrined in it. Compared to the Biblical 
manuscripts the variant readings present in the Adi Granth 
manuscripts are few and far between and their occurrence can 



1. Edward Hobbs, 'An Introduction to Textual Methods', pp. 18-19. 

2. Ibid., p. 19. 
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easily be explained with the help of sources at our disposal. 
Pashaura Singh has picked up some variants of MS # 1245 to 
claim that it qualifies the test of 'lectioni ardue' and thus comes 
out to be much older than the Kartarpur manuscript. 1 But he 
fails to note that reading quoted by him is confined only to the 
above manuscript alone and no other manuscript of the Adi 
Granth attests to it thus instead of presenting 'primary reading' 
the text recorded in MS # 1245 turns out to be 'surplus or 
extraneous'. 2 It may very likely be the creation of its scribe rather 
than a part of the early Sikh tradition. The application of 'harder' 
or 'unusual' reading in the context of the Adi Granth, would mean 
that a document which has been recorded in a casual, crude and 
incorrect manner to differ with the standard version, automatically 
qualifies the test of anteriority, an unfair and academically 
unjust formulation. We have observed elsewhere at appropriate 
places that textual variants can be of various categories viz., 
scribal, musicological, intentional or unintentional. Their 
occurrence in a document can be on account of regional, dialectal, 
educational, sectarian affiliation and personal whims and fancies 
of a scribe. However, some of the variants of Goindwal Pothis and 
MS # 1245 as well, are so ill-devised that their presence has so 
distorted the text as to make it impossible to comprehend it 
properly. 3 This in turn does not help in anyway to prove that the 
text is of genuine origin. Similarly, the corrupt use of syllables 
which makes the text to be of 'unusual' character does not 
connote that their correct poetic form had never been in use. In 
fact when a versional reading differs from the Adi Granth, its 
authenticity has to be determined on the basis of contextual 
meaning and for that the canon of 'unusual' or 'difficult' reading 
is of no merit. 

IV. SHORTER READING 

4.1. Another rule of textual criticism evolved by the Biblical 

1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra*th, pp. 25, 123. 

2. For criteria fixing the primary reading, see Paul R. McReynolds, 
'Establishing Text Families' in Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty ed., The 
Critical Study of Sacred Texts, pp. 105-106. 

3. For details see supra chap. 3.15 and chap. 4.12. 
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critics prescribes brevior liectio praeferenda verbosiri that to 
determine the text 'the shorter reading should be preferred to the 
longer one.' 1 The basis for its currency was that in general scribes 
tend to add to the text rather than to omit from the text. 2 
However, the Biblical scholars avowed strong reservation of its 
usefulness that if you follow the shorter reading, you will end 
up with no text at all. 3 It has been aptly remarked by A.C. Clark 
that "a text is like a traveller who goes from one inn to another 
losing an article at each halt." 4 The point which he desired to 
emphasise is that a text handled by successive scribes largely 
because of intentional as well as unintentional omissions instead 
of getting longer may turn out to be a shorter one. Thus, a critic 
has to be judicious to observe that whether scribes have 
lengthened the shorter one or have indulged in shortening the 
longer one. As described earlier the writings that were in full 
knowledge of the scribe of MS # 1245 have been dropped from 
its text intentionally but a critic still claims "if the standard rule 
of textual criticism that the shorter reading is to be preferred 
to the longer one, is considered, the text of this manuscript comes 
out to be earlier than the famous Kartarpur manuscript." 0 
However, in the case of Sikh scriptural tradition the rule of 
'shorter reading' is only partially true. 

4.2. Critics are aware that some apocryphal writings attributed 
to the Sikh Gurus and Bhagats as well, have found their way 
into the codices. To ascertain the veracity of such writings the 
canon of 'shorter reading' can be of immense help for the critics 
of Gurba@i. For instance in MS # 1245, the hymns attributed 
to M.l, M.3 and M.5, are much larger in size than that of the 
Adi Granth. Similarly the ragas of the Goindwal Pothis comprise 
of more writings of the Bhagats than the ragas of the Sikh 
scripture. 6 Obviously, in the above documents, more and more 

1. Edward Hobbs, 'An Introduction to Textual Methods', p. 18. 

2. James R. Royse, 'Scribal Habits in the Transmission of New Testament' 
in Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty ed., The Critical Study of Sacred Texts, 
p. 143. 

3. Edward Hobbs, op.cit., p. 19. 

4. As quoted by James R. Royse, op.cit., p. 155. 

5. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Gra *th, p. 25. 

6. See supra Appendix IV chap. 3 and Appendix V chap. 4. 
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writings have come to be associated with the Sikh Gurus and 
the Bhagats as well. The rule of 'shorter reading' when applied 
to the writings of an individual author, constrains us to believe 
that the text of above documents belongs to earlier strata. 

4.3. There is no reason to doubt that the Sikh scriptural 
tradition had developed around the Ba@i of Guru Nanak Dev. 
Subsequently, with the addition of the hymns of his successors 
and that of the Bhagats, it continued to expand, ultimately 
attaining the size and status of the Adi Granth. Naturally, the 
Pothis which were in circulation prior to 1604 C.E., would have 
been small in volume. Besides, there were lectionaries in which 
only the hymns relating to liturgy, had been included. Pious 
Sikhs and musicians, instead of copying the whole mass of sacred 
writings, had prepared Pothis containing selected hymns of their 
choice, possibly for the purpose of study and Kirtan as well. Even, 
the codices prepared at the behest of the rivals of the Sikh Gurus, 
had also come in circulation. Since the Udasis intended to 
promote their tradition, hence the codices carrying the Ba@i of 
Guru Nanak Dev minus that of his immediate successors, cannot 
be ruled out altogether. Similarly, the Bhalla tradition had tried 
to minimize the role and authority of the main stream of 
Sikhism, consequently to include the hymns of M.4 and M.5 in 
their codices, as is the case with Goindwal Pothis, was of little 
relevance for them. Evidence at hand also confirms that though 
sometimes the text was in full knowledge of the scribe, yet he 
arbitrarily omitted to record it. 1 All these factors suggest that the 
presence of codices with 'the shorter' text is not a sound proof 
to conclude that full text till then was non-existent. In fact, the 
very purpose and use made of the codex were largely responsible 
for its short or large size. 

V. PHYSIOGNOMY 

5.1. Our native critics, while examining a manuscript usually 
take note of its physiognomy. They often make remarks about 
its size, binding — original or redone, quality of paper, total 
numbers of folios, folio numbers — original or affixed later on, 
blank and missing folios, folios added later on, number of lines 



1. For omission of the text see supra chap. 4.6. 
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scribed on a folio, count of words in a line, orthographic style and 
so on. Though, physiognomy helps very little to ascertain the 
precise age of a document, yet it can provide vital leads to find 
out whether a manuscript has come down to us in its original 
and complete form or not. For example, comparison of the old 
and new folio numbers assigned to the Goindwal Pothis suggests 
that a considerable number of opening folios of Ahiyapur Pothi 
are missing. Similarly, about 22 folios at the beginning of MS 
# 1245, are untraceable. Is it due to carelessness on the part of 
custodians to preserve them properly ? Was it a deliberate act to 
remove the writings which were considered unpleasant ? 
Similarly, there is every possibility that the custodians or 
unscrupulous manuscript dealers have done so to conceal the 
facts which were coming in their way to prove the antique value 
of the above documents. Anyway missing folios, especially at the 
beginning or at the end of a manuscript hamper considerably its 
claim to antiquity and originality as well. 

VI. COLOPHON 

6.1. Normally, the colophon of a manuscript is considered of 
utmost significance in that it may hold the key to its origin and 
antiquity as well. Depending upon its contents, it can shed light 
on the scribe, date and place of scribing of the concerned 
document. Unfortunately, in some of the old manuscripts of 
Gurba@i, it is totally missing. Wherever it is available, either 
it is placed in the beginning or towards the end. The mere 
presence of a colophon is not sufficient evidence to establish the 
credentials of a document. One has to ensure whether it has come 
down in its original and unobliterated form. Besides, efforts have 
to be made to locate the tradition of the scribe to which he 
belonged and also the very purpose of the manuscript for which 
it had been produced, otherwise conclusions drawn on the face 
value of a colophon, can go haywire. 

VII. NASAM 

7. 1. The Nisa@s of the Sikh Gurus besides their antique value 
have been highly revered relics to be preserved. It was basically 
a small piece of writing in Guru's own hand and usually 
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comprised of the Mul-Mantra, the cardinal formula of Sikh faith. 
Whenever a Nisa@ of the Sikh Gurus is affixed to a copy of the 
Sikh scripture, it bestowed some sort of authority on it. We often 
find reference that such and such copy of the Adi Granth has 
preserved Nisa® of the one or another Sikh Guru. In the absence 
of colophon or especially undated manuscript, presence of Nisa@ 
helps to place it in a broad period corresponding to the pontificate 
of the respective Guru whose Nisa@ it bears. However, one should 
be aware that some unscrupulous persons have fabricated the 
Nisa@s attributed to the Gurus to mislead the faithful, which 
in turn may have found their entry into the manuscripts of the 
Adi Granth. Thus, before taking into account the Nisa®, one has 
to ensure whether it is genuine or not. After establishing its 
veracity beyond any doubt, one has to examine further whether 
the Nisa® is originally a part of the manuscript or has been 
pasted on it. If it is pasted then it is not of much significance 
to ascertain the period of a manuscript, rather it puts a big 
question mark on its anteriority. It may have been pasted for the 
simple reason to preserve it or for ulterior motives by a 
manuscript dealer, obviously to enhance the antique value of the 
manuscript concerned, as is the case with MS # 1245. 

VIII. TABLE OF DEMISE DATES 

8. 1. On the testimony of Bhai Gurdas we can very safely state 
that practice to commemorate the Gurpurabs, sacred days 
associated with the lives of the Sikh Gurus, had come into vogue 
during his times. 1 For the memory sake, obviously to observe the 
Gurpurabs on stipulated dates tjf«d W5tnf3'HH T ^or r ,the table 
of demise dates of the Sikh Gurus, came to be recorded in the 
copies of the Sikh scripture. It seems, initially it comprised the 
dates of first four Gurus but subsequently with the demise of 
successive Sikh Gurus, additional entries continued to be made 
into it. Consequently, the last entry in the table has been picked 
up to establish the anteriority of a manuscript. But one has to 
be cautious to observe whether the folio bearing the table 
originally formed the part of the manuscript or not ? Whether 
all the entries are in the hand of original scribe and bear the 



1. Bhai Gurdas, 6.3, 9.17, 29.5. 
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same shade of ink or not ? If it fulfils the above norms then 
besides indicating the anteriority of the manuscript, it can 
provide clues to the source or tradition from which it has 
descended. 

IX. EDITORIAL NOTES 

9. 1. Our sources reveal that during the pontificate of Guru Ram 
Das codices of Gurba@i had been prepared for installation in the 
Dharamsalas and the practice of reading them in public had come 
into vogue. Unfortunately, none of the early sources originating 
from the early Gurus have survived. The manuscripts of the Adi 
Granth which we have are copies which in turn have been copied 
from another copy and so on back to the original. As our scribes 
were not of the strict habit to acknowledge the source, 
consequently we find no mention of a source from which they 
have copied. However in some manuscripts a brief but very 
significant editorial note, WJ 3Tf ^ T >fe T H tfl§ 3" ^ms* oF 7^rar (the 
copy of the copy of Japu recorded by Guru Ram Das) has been 
preserved which indicates a source originating from Guru Ram 
Das. Some of the scribes had carried over the above note to point 
out the position of their copies in a sequence of copies beginning 
from Guru Ram Das. Consequently, it helps to establish the 
pedigree of a manuscript as well as its tradition from which it 
has descended. Significantly, the above note is absolutely missing 
in the Goindwal Pothis and MS # 1245 as well, which indicates 
their genesis being other than the main Sikh tradition. Similarly, 
the editorial notes found recorded here and there in the Guru Har 
Sahai Pothi and the Goindwal Pothis are of immense historical 
value to conclude about their claim to anteriority. 

X. LITURGICAL HYMNS 

10. 1. Some of the old manuscripts of the Adi Granth include only 
five hymns of the Sodaru section with the result that they omit 
the Sopurakhu and Sohila sections meant for evening liturgy 
session of the Sikhs. On the basis of the above documents our 
critics have come to the conclusion that the evening liturgy of 
the early Sikhs was restricted only to the hymns of Sodaru 
section and thus the manuscripts bearing the above hymns are 
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legitimately of earlier origin. But on the testimony of Bhai 
Gurdas and earlier Sikh sources one can safely remark that 
Sohila and Arati hymns had already become an essential part 
of the Sikh liturgy. 1 Obviously, omission of these hymns in a 
document may be due to the ignorance or impudence of the scribe 
and it cannot be taken as a sure proof to establish the earlier 
origin of a document concerned. 

XL ORTHOGRAPHY 

11.1. It is widely believed that except for the writings of the 
medieval Bhagats almost all the writings originating from the 
Sikh Gurus were written entirely in Gurmukhi script. Hence, 
we often come across studies in which the orthography of the 
Gurmukhi has been taken into account to determine the period 
of the document concerned. For example, shape of certain 
consonants and vowels has been picked up from the extant 
Goindwal Pothis and MS # 1245, to establish their earlier origin. 
However, all the orthographic features associated with the above 
documents, are also visible in dated documents produced in the 
late 17th century. 2 Since, it is impossible for a script to acquire 
all the characteristics in a decade or so, consequently orthographic 
features help very little to pin-point the age of a document. Then 
there is every possibility that the scribe or copyist may not be 
following the prevalent method in its totality. The distinctive 
orthographic style may also be attributed to the regional, 
dialectal and educational milieu as well as personal proclivity of 
a scribe. Though on the basis of orthographic features, a 
manuscript can be placed in a broad period, however to ascertain 
its precise age on this count alone is not possible. 

11.2. On the other hand, the orthographic features of a document 
help us to discern whether it has been recorded in a single span 



1. Bhai Gurdas, 1.38, 6.3, 26.4; Narinder Kaur Bhatia (ed.), Sr$Satigur% 
J$ deMuhai*D$#*S#kh$#*, p. 57. 

2. For the orthographical features of the documents produced during the 
second half of 17th century, see Ganda Singh (ed.), Hukamn#me; 
MS. No. 2306, Sikh History Research Deptt. , Khalsa College, Amritsar; 
MS. No. 359, Bhasha Vibhag Punjab Library, Patiala. 
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of time or not. Its evidence needs to be taken in its totality but 
not in a piece-meal manner to prove the contrived thesis. If the 
hymns recorded by two different scribes in a document bear 
identical orthographic features, as in the case of Goindwal Pothis, 
one must have reasons to accept a particular style as earlier one 
and reject the other as later construction. If one is inclined to 
believe the alleged autograph of Guru Ram Das in Lan A a script 
as genuine, then he must have sound reasons to discard the 
writings of similar character that are present in the Pothis. 

XII. PAINTINGS 

12.1. Some of the old manuscripts of the Adi Granth, especially 
the opening folios bearing the Nisa@ and the Mul-Mantra have 
been tastefully decorated. On close examination one can observe 
that the art work has been done later on when the text has 
already been transcribed or the manuscript was ready for 
binding. 1 Thus, the plan to decorate the manuscript was an after- 
thought, most probably originating at the instance of the book- 
binder to present the work in an impressive manner. Obviously, 
the quality of binding and artwork on a manuscript depended on 
the means of its scribe and his patron to afford the cost. The 
geometrical and flowery pattern suggest that most probably it 
was done by Muslim artists. 2 Hence, these designs have nothing 
to do with the Islamic influence on the formation of Sikh 
scripture. An art historian can be of immense help to find out 
the period of the artwork, which in turn may be useful to 
ascertain the age of the manuscript concerned. However it is of 
unlikely that any more than orthography, it can settle a date with 
an accuracy of a generation plus or minus. 

XIII. PAPER 



1. To observe the above fact have a close look at the art work done on 
the Goindwal Poth$s. 

2. Since orthodoxy in Islam did not allow the Muslim artists to depict 
human and animal forms, thus they adopted geometrical and flowery 
patterns to illuminate the manuscripts, especially, the Qur#n;see Philip 
K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 423-424. 
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13.1. Text critics often determine the antiquity of a manuscript 
on the basis of material on which it has been transcribed. Though 
to ascertain the age of paper, scientific techniques exist, but our 
critics have been doing it in an arbitrary manner to remark that 
it is of Kashmiri, Sialko_i or Desi origin. What difference does 
it make to the anteriority of a manuscript ? They have no 
rationale. The witness of paper may be significant to determine 
the relative value of a manuscript but not necessarily the date 
on which the writings on it has been transcribed. 

XIV. METHOD OF SCRIBING 

14.1. The manner in which a document is recorded can also be 
helpful to discern its origin. A document which is relatively not 
marred by ha~tal (paste used for deletion), as is the case of MS 

# 1245, indicates that its scribe had access to a well-organized 
source to copy it. The frequent occurrence of blank spaces 
between various ragas and sub-sections of a raga suggests that 
the scribe intended to incorporate the writings expected later on. 
The documents wherein for example the Goindwal Pothis and MS 

# 1245, the scribes move from one raga to another without any 
break, prove that they had access to the whole literature which 
they were going to scribe, hence they continued to record their 
documents serially. However, at a number of places the scribe 
of MS # 1245, has recorded only the first line of a hymn to provide 
blank spaces to fill the text at some later stage. Since, all such 
hymns find their mention in the tatkara, and their serial number 
in the text have also been affixed, obviously it would not have 
been possible unless the scribe had access to a source similar to 
the Adi Granth. Consequently, to argue that the lay out of Ba@i 
had not till then been worked out and some of the hymns were 
yet to be composed, is contrary to the internal evidence. 

XV. TATKARA 

15.1. The index (tatkara ) whether appended to a document in the 
beginning or affixed separately to each raga, is a significant tool 
to check its internal contents and accuracy as well. Obviously, 
with its help one can understand not only the original writings 
included in a document but also the format pursued for arranging 
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the text. It can be of immense value to detect internal 
discrepancies relating to omissions occurring in the text, 
violations in the pattern fixed for arrangement, modifications 
introduced in the text and most significantly the additions or 
insertions carried on at a later stage. For example, a close look 
at the index and text of the respective ragas of MS # 1245, reveals 
that its scribe instead of adhering to the index, has brought in 
various innovations in the text. A comparison of the index and 
text of the above document proves beyond any doubt that its 
scribe was dependent on a source very much the same as the 
Adi Granth to produce a copy of his choice. 

XVI. SERIAL NUMBERS 

16.1. The serial numbers affixed to the hymns, offer interesting 
results to discern the antecedents of a document. It not only helps 
us to understand the format pursued for arrangement, but also 
to check the veracity of a particular hymn whether it had been 
originally part of the document or is the result of interpolation. 
For example, the mention of serial numbers along with the 
progressive total assigned to the writings attributed to M.4, M.5, 
Gulam and Shaikh Sharaf of the Ahiyapur Pothi indicate that 
these writings had been an integral part of it from its very 
inception. Hence, the argument of their inclusion into it at later 
stage is not convincing. Similarly, the placement of Kachi-ba@i 
at the end of metres and sub-sections of MS # 1245, suggests that 
patterns to arrange the hymns of the Adi Granth along with their 
serial numbers had already come into vogue. 

XVII. ARRANGEMENT OF BAMA 

17.1. The Adi Granth is an organized scripture. Broadly, keeping 
in view the beat for singing, the hymns within a raga, each 
treated as a separate unit, have been arranged according to 
length in ascending order. For a scholar who is not well versed 
in Gurba@i, it may appear difficult to follow. Even a scholar of 
the ilk of Ernest Trumpp may find it inconsistent and repetitive 
both in the content and style to remark that it lacks in 'thematic 
unity and artistic beauty' in arrangement. 1 All these scholars 
basically miss the point that though the Adi Granth is an 
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organized scripture, yet its hymns move without any transition 
from one subject to another, often returning to a subject discussed 
earlier. 

XVIII. KA CHA -BAM A 

18.1. Existence of Kachi~ba@i is an another significant feature, 
which helps the critics to evaluate the credentials of a document. 
On the testimony of the Sikh Gurus one can safely state that their 
rivals were churning out 'spurious' hymns in the vein of 'Nanak'. 
The rivals had commissioned scribes to produce and circulate their 
own versions of scriptural writings. Obviously, the Kachi-ba@i 
composed at the behest of rivals had been included in their 
respective codices. It seems later on the scribes trained in the lore 
of rival traditions continued to include 'ungenuine' writings into 
their manuscripts. It is also quite possible that the scribes who 
were over-zealous to preserve any literature associated with the 
Sikh Gurus coming in their way went on to record it into their 
copies without any scruples. Hence, some of the Kachi-ba@i 
writings have found their way into some of the copies of the Sikh 
scripture. However, to discern the tradition from which a Kachi- 
ba@i manuscript has descended is not an impossible task. A close 
perusal of the Kachi-ba@i included in the Goindwal Pothis and MS 
# 1245 as well, reveals that it is not only of 'unripe' nature but 
also revolves around a personal guru, the sarguna mode oiBhakti, 
and ascetic ideals, especially ha_h-yoga practices. Obviously, the 
Kachi-ba@i incorporated in the above documents owe its origin to 
the rivals, whose primary interest lay in projecting their peculiar 
beliefs and practices. Furthermore, the manner in which the 
Kachi-ba@i had been recorded and placed in MS a 1245, confirms 
that it had been introduced at a stage when codification of the Adi 
Granth had been completed, hence the above manuscript's claim 
to an earlier origin than that of the Adi Granth is also not valid. 



1. Piar Singh, G#th#Sr$Adi GraHh and the Controversy, p. 119. 
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XIX. TRADITION OF THE SCRIBE 

19.1. Hitherto, the role played by the scribes in the transmission 
of Bani has not been adequately commented upon by the critics. 
Pashaura Singh has discerned Islamic influence on the early 
manuscripts of Sikh scripture to claim that "the early Sikh 
scribes followed the Qur'anic tradition to illuminate the margins 
and opening folios of the manuscripts of the Adi Granth." 1 
However, a preliminary enquiry reveals that these so-called 
Islamic features were not confined to the Adi Granth manuscripts 
alone. The illumination or art work may be attributed to the 
professional scribes and book-binders who at the behest of their 
patrons got the services of illuminators with the sole aim to 
present the manuscript in an attractive and decent manner. In 
fact, the critics have not only neglected the role of professional 
scribes but also have failed to trace out the tradition with which 
a scribe was affiliated. They assume that almost all the 
documents relating to Gurbani, are the legitimate works of the 
main Sikh tradition, whereas one can very safely state that there 
were three other rival traditions which were prevalent in the pre- 
Adi Granth period. The rivals of the Sikh Gurus had also 
produced codices of Gurbani, ostensibly to attract the Sikhs to 
their fold. For that they had commissioned scribes whose primary 
interest lay in projecting their peculiar beliefs and practices. In 
fact the entry of apocryphal writings into the Sikh scriptural 
writings can largely be attributed to the scribes working at the 
behest of their masters, the rivals of the Sikh Gurus. Thus, all 
the manuscripts which presently we have in the different 
libraries and private collections and those which might be 
surfacing in near future, are not ought to be the product of main 
Sikh tradition alone. The point which we wish to put-forth here 
is that while doing textual studies, religious outlook or affiliation 
of a scribe responsible for producing a document, is equally 
important and needs to be probed, otherwise conclusions drawn 
will not be able to stand the test of scrutiny. 

19.2. As described earlier, though copying of Bani has developed 
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into a pastime for pious Sikhs but there existed professional 
scribes whose livelihood was on the copying of Adi Granth texts. 
It is hoped that they responded to the requirements of an 
individual and groups as well. It seems besides producing small 
prayer books (Gu_kas) they also made available selection of 
hymns for the use of musicians. Though, they were bound to copy 
the text as desired by their patrons yet their role in selecting the 
text arbitrarily can not be ruled out altogether. There is no doubt 
that the role of professional scribes in the transmission of Bani 
was quite considerable but their criteria to select the text or 
preference for popularizing a particular recension of Bani has 
remained a mystery so far which needs to be unveiled. Similarly, 
scribal habits of the scribes associated with various traditions 
within the Panth, namely the Udasis, the Bhallas and the Minas 
and those coming from mercantile community, namely Khatris, 
Aro~as and Bha_ias have not come into the focus of our critics. 

xx. mAl-maAtra 

20. 1. The Mul-Mantra, primarily unfolds Guru Nanak's perception 
of the Ultimate Reality he believed. Since, God is at the centre of 
Sikh sacred writings, consequently the Mul-Mantra can rightly 
be called the thematic core of the Sikh scripture. As observed earlier 
the form of invocation i.e., the Mul-Mantra employed in all the so- 
called earlier sources is not identical and secondly it has some 
variants which are not present in the version that we have in the 
Adi Granth. Assuming that these sources are the genuine product 
of Sikh tradition and has descended from one after another, some 
critics have come to the conclusion that present form of Mul- 
Mantra is not original as it has undergone changes at various 
stages of Sikh history. 1 However, sustained investigation of these 
sources on which the above hypothesis is based confirms that 
neither they share a common tradition with the Adi Granth nor 
they are ancestral to it. Instead they represent different recensions 
which most probably owe their origin to the sectarian elements 
within the Panth. Thus to conclude about the original Mul-Mantra 



1. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, pp. 95- 
97; Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, pp. 417-420; Gurinder 
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of Sikh tradition on the basis of these documents does not look fair. 
We have also observed that scribes of these documents have not 
adhered to one version, rather they have been modifying the Mul- 
Mantra on successive folios. The alleged earliest version of Mul- 
Mantra found in the Guru Har Sahai Pothi is preposterous to be 
accepted simply because the folio on which it has been recorded 
was not an integral part of the Pothi. Moreover, the size of folio 
in question does not match with the folios of the Pothi. 1 Besides, 
it begins with Onkar miss the figure of ikk (one). Even it 
invokes Baba Nanak which is highly unjustified in a Mul-Mantra 
handed down by Guru Nanak himself. Similar is the case with 
the Goindwal Pothis where at places WW TTOcT and WW 6'M %e\ 
iJ'dH'd 5te edweltthave been made part of the MuPMantra. 2 
All these facts put a question mark whether these Pothis have 
really preserved the original form of MuPMantra that had its origin 
with Guru Nanak. 

20.2. On the basis of variants found in the text of the MuhMantra 
of these sources, some critics have come to the conclusion that 
originally the components such as Purakhu (yw) and Nirvairu 
(frtd^d) were not present in the MuPMantra whereas some words, 
namely Sachnamu 0-H<VH), Kartar (oldd'd), Nirikar (fedloPd") and 
Satiguru (HfodTj) of the original version have been replaced with 
Satinamu (HfoTH), Kartapurakhu (oROTW), Nirvairu 
and Gur (did") respectively. They also argue that the addition of 
the word Nirvairu (frtd^d) is due to Guru Ram Das who "employs 
it to put emphasis on the divine attribute of benevolence." It has 
been further observed that "it may reflect his firm resolve to 
counteract the situation of hostility in real life, created by the 
animosity of his rivals, with the spirit of love and friendliness. 
Thus a new theological dimension is added to the Sikh 
understanding of Ultimate Reality." 3 The above formulation is 
highly illogical as the Sikh Gurus right from Guru Nanak have 



1. See supra chap. 2.7. 

2. See supra chap. 3.13. 

3. Pashaura Singh, The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth, pp. 95- 
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to face hostility at the hands of their rivals. Secondly, a close 
perusal of the Sikh text confirms that all the attributes of God 
mentioned in the Mul-Mantra have been stated in the Bani of 
Guru Nanak. Thus the constructions in the Mul-Mantra which 
the critics attribute to Guru Ram Das have already been a part 
of the Sikh understanding of God. For instance Guru Nanak 
says : 

f<Sdsl9 FcSdoCd fod% V(J7> Hfe HVFFt II 1 

Similarly, Guru Nanak has referred to God as Sati (nfe) and 
Purakhu (yw) in his compositions at a number of places. There 
is a cluster of hymns in Sarang mode wherein Guru Ram Das 
elaborates the nature of God. At the beginning of one of these 
hymns he implores his mind to concentrate on the God whose 
attributes are similar to one mentioned in the Mul-Mantra. For 
instance : 

rTfV HA fcSd^O II Hfe Hfe HtP Hfc II 

fcSd-^d HBfell »W?7t fefll 

Ht H7) WTfo? fwfe fcSdofd fcSd'd'dl II 2 

However, the above reference has been taken to mean that Guru 
Ram Das has worked over the text of Mul-Mantra to introduce 
certain theological changes in it. 3 It is well-known to the critics 
that the occurrence of such references in a text are not an 
unusual feature. It maybe a part of Guru Ram Das' methodology 
to expound the text of Mul-Mantra as to explain the technical 
terms or to explain the meanings the use of scripture has been 
a valid and reliable method of exegesis. In the Sikh scripture such 
examples are not uncommon. It is worth-noting that Guru Ram 
Das has resorted to the above mode of exegesis at a number of 
places. For example he remarks : 

fJW Hr? 7 HH tT?> cTOoT tfH II 4 
A keen observer of the Sikh text will not fail to take note that 
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the above composition reads like a commentary on a saloka that 
occurs at the beginning of Japu of Guru Nanak. All these factors 
point to the fact that the full text of Mul-Mantra in its present 
form alongwith the saloka ( > X T fe'fra' HdiTt! fre) have already been 
a part of the Sikh text. Consequently, the hypothesis that Guru 
Ram Das has introduced certain theological changes in the text 
of Mul-Mantra does not stand the test of scrutiny 

20.3. The use of phrases such as Satiguru Parasadi (Hfddjd HdH'ft!) 
Sri Sa tiguru Oft Hid did) and Gur Pure ke Parsa du (did" o[ iraw) 
is another significant feature of the invocation employed in these 
Pothis. According to the critics "the scribes who are quite sure that 
the theology they have been taught is true, are certain that the 
text could not say anything that disagrees with their theology; 
therefore the text in front of them must be wrong if it says 
something contradictory to their theology." 1 Exactly, the occurrence 
of above-mentioned variants in the Pothis under discussion 
provides insights into the ideology of their scribes. We observe that 
instead of invoking to the divine Preceptor, the Mul-Mantra 
recorded in these Pothis lays stress on personal guru, a 
characteristic feature of the sectarian literature produced by the 
rivals of the Sikh Gurus. The way in which our critics have given 
tongue to theological changes in the text of Mul-Mantra reminds 
of P. McReynolds' remarks that "textual criticism is a nitpicker's 
paradise because of the small variations that we sometimes blow 
up to mean a great deal." 2 Similarly, to initiate debate on the 
originality of Mul-Mantra, critics have picked up the variants of 
those documents which do not belong to the Sikh Gurus. They have 
failed to discern that the variants found in the text of Mul-Mantra 
of these documents may be due to the theology of scribes and their 
sectarian interests as well. As the documents under discussion 
represent different recensions which owe their origin to sectarian 
elements, hence their evidence lacks in credibility to suggest 
changes in the text of Mul-Mantra of Sikh tradition. 
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XXI. TEXTUAL VARIANTS 

21.1. Notwithstanding the reverence in which the scribes held 
the Bani, the medieval milieu under which they worked to 
produce voluminous codices made a few scribal variants of 
inadvertent variety unavoidable. Secondly, the scribes trained 
and working for different traditions on occasion, deliberately 
altered the text to make insertions and deletions, to suit their 
theological and ethical leanings. Such alterations once having 
entered the text were often copied without any correction, thus 
finding a permanent place in the version popular in different 
regions and at particular religious establishments. The entry of 
extra-canonical writings into the Goindwal Pothis and MS a 1245, 
can largely be attributed to the above phenomenon. Thirdly, some 
of the variants are of 'intentional' variety and relate to 
musicology. The use of vocatives, insertion of fillers, replacement 
of syllables and phrases, reshuffling of text within a line, 
inversion of antras and the rendering of hymn in two different 
modes, were not uncommon among the musicians. Some of the 
variants of the Goindwal Pothis and MS # 1245 as well, belong 
to the above variety which suggest that the scribes of the above 
documents had tampered with the text under the influence of 
their respective musical traditions. Since, every codex of Gurbani 
had a specific purpose, hence difference in the sequence of ragas 
and arrangement of hymns had resulted largely from the use and 
purpose of the codices. 

21.2. One of the 'vestigial footprints' located by a critic relates 
to musicology that in the initial stage only the main raga was 
mentioned and the practice to classify it into subtle modes, such 
as Basant Hin A ol, Parbhati Bibhas, etc., is of later origin. 1 
Unfortunately, he has not bothered to examine his sources in the 
light of the above theory. Contrary to his assertion majority of 
the ragas of Goindwal Pothis have been classified into Dakhni 
modes. Even a few of them have three modes (UdsTdlcs ^Jdscdl 
^t^telldd'dl <H>(H>d6 U<VHdl6 UtVHdl ^5U<il6 UtVHdl UHH and d^HoWte 
d^Horot H^C d~ r Horot '&f£f) which are quite unusual. Since, the 
classification of the ragas of the Goindwal Pothis is more 

1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy, p. 44. 
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pronounced and varied than that of the Adi Granth, thus the 
above Pothis are ineligible to be called earlier sources of the Adi 
Granth. 

21.3. Another category of 'vestigial footprints' of earlier collections, 
which is said to throw light on the earlier sources, relates to 
scribing. 1 Accordingly, it has been remarked that (I) to indicate 
the authorship of Sikh Gurus, the current substantive Mahala 
(XU75 T ) is of later origin; (II) to transcribe the names oiragas Sri 
and Bhairo as ift and respectively is a later practice; (III) 
to indicate authorship at the head of each hymn is also a practice 
of later period; (IV) the use of figure 1 before dO'9 (refrain) was 
not in vogue in earlier collections; and so on. Though, the 
presence or absence of the above-mentioned variants may be 
attributed to the personal whims and fancies of a scribe, however 
we can state with any amount of certainty that the scribing traits 
of a later period or periods are clearly visible in the Goindwal 
Pothis and MS # 1245 as well, which put a question mark on 
their relative anteriority. 

21.4. Some of the vocables of the Goindwal Pothis and that of MS 
# 1245, namely 'J-ffe (iffKH)^ (mttjS fHUH (fH3H)S HW 
(HW)5 oTHfo/^ffo (o^jfo)^ goTH HHd'ylW (HHd'dlttjS' ^fafe 
(dldftl)^ St (W%) and trrret (U<VHdl) have been scribed in a corrupt 
manner. However, they have been picked up as 'colloquial forms' 
said to be definitive features of the earlier collections. 2 It has 
been aptly remarked that since we can not make fools behave 
like wisemen, thus taking recourse to the above approach would 
mean that we expect from the wisemen that they should have 
behaved like fools. 3 Some of the variants of the above documents, 
are so ill-devised that sense of the syllables and phrases is hardly 
intelligible. 4 Hypothetically, one can argue that their poetic and 
correct use was unknown to the Sikh Gurus and that they had 
composed their writings in a crude manner which is a highly 
improper formulation. Though, the presence of such vocables in 
their corrupt form may de due to the ignorance and dialectal 
reasons on the part of the scribe, yet their appearance is, in no 

1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy, pp. 35-41. 

2. Ibid., p. 40. 

3. Edward Hobbs, 'An Introduction to Textual Methods', p. 10. 

4. For details see supra chap. 3.15 and chap. 4.12. 
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way, a certificate of antiquity of a document. 
XXII. SCRIBAL TRADITION 

22.1. The history of the Sikh scriptural text, as asserted by some 
critics, is not of obscure nature. Its origin can easily be traced 
back to Guru Nanak Dev, whose experience of the 'Numinous' 
formed its very core and basis as well. Truly, to popularize the 
message of Gurbani oral transmission in the form of musical 
tradition has been a popular mode but it was not the only way 
to preserve the Sabad for posterity. Our sources confirm that 
beginning with Guru Nanak Dev, the Sikh Gurus were not 
averse to recording the Sabad on its very manifestation. Before 
Guru Nanak Dev left the mundane world, the first redaction of 
his sacred writings had been compiled into a codex, popularly 
known as the Pothi. The successive Sikh Gurus not only 
contributed to the Sikh sacred writings but took a keen interest 
also to prepare and circulate the codices of Gurbani among the 
Sikh Sangats. Subsequently, a mother tradition of Gurbani in 
scribal form had flourished under the watchful eyes of the Sikh 
Gurus. Early Sikh sources belonging to the period of Guru Ram 
Das reveal that public reading of Gurbani had become an 
essential part of the Sikh liturgy. Subsequently, the scribing of 
Pothis of Gurbani had developed into a pastime for pious Sikhs. 
The codices that had been prepared had been duly installed in 
the Dharamsalas. Even, the practice to take vak (^oi"), to read 
the first hymn from the Pothi when opened, had come into vogue. 1 
Evidence at hand indicates that a well-nurtured mother tradition 
of Gurbani in scribal form had come down to Guru Arjan Dev 
on his succession. 

22.2. The musical or oral tradition of Gurbani which was 
prevalent among main stream Sikhs had its no independent 
origin but had thrived purely on the mother tradition i.e., the 
scribal tradition. Looking back at the pre-Adi Granth milieu, 
there is no reason to doubt that to compete with the main stream 
Sikhism, atleast three other traditions of Gurbani, namely the 
Udasi, Bhalla and Mina had come to stay among the Sikhs. The 
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Sikh Gurus were impelled to defend the originality and 
authenticity of their mission vis-a-vis what their rivals claimed 
it to be. Nevertheless it is a fact that the rivals were also 
producing their own codices on the pattern of Sikh Gurus, 
ostensibly to establish and run their respective gurudoms. We 
can well-imagine that codices were being produced by different 
scribes for different reasons and purposes. Scholars have noticed 
some manuscripts originating from the Mina tradition in which 
Basantki Var of M.5 that originally comprised three stanzas, has 
some additional writings from the pen of Miharban. 1 The point 
that we intend to make here is that before using any source as 
an evidence for textual studies of the Adi Granth, a text critic 
has to evaluate the historical scenario out of which a particular 
source had originated. Besides, one has to unravel the process 
through which it had been composed, the sources employed for 
it and the very purpose of its origin. Moreover, a text critic has 
to give scrupulous attention to discern from which of the above- 
mentioned traditions of Gurbani, a particular source has 
originated, otherwise the conclusions drawn on its face value will 
not be valid. 

XXIII. COMPILATION OF BANA 

23. 1. There is no denying the fact that in addition to the inherited 
codex, Guru Arjan Dev had access to some other sources also. 
However, traditional Sikh scholars in their zeal to highlight the 
efforts and labour put into by Guru Arjan Dev to compile and 
canonize the Adi Granth, feel that he had to procure Gurbani 
from different sources, especially from the Sikh Sangats and 
devout Sikhs settled in different regions of the Sikh world. They 
assume that Gurbani lay scattered in different sources at far- 
flung places. But this approach is not satisfactory as an 
explanation. Firstly, there is no reason to doubt that being the 
spiritual heir of Guru Nanak Dev's mission, Guru Arjan Dev had 
not inherited the whole mass of scriptural writings associated 
with his predecessors. Secondly, though the range of Sikh mission 
was expanding, yet the most intense concentration of the Sikhs 
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was in Punjab, especially the Upper Bari Doab region. 1 Almost 
all the immediate successors of Guru Nanak Dev had remained 
busy in the confines of the above region of Punjab. Thirdly, all 
the major centres of Sikhism such as Kartarpur (Ravi), Khadur, 
Goindwal, Ramdaspur, Tarn Taran and Kartarpur (Doaba) that 
had come up were situated in and around the Upper Bari Doab 
region of Punjab. In the face of above factors to conceive that 
Guru Arjan Dev was unfamiliar with the writings of his 
predecessors and to procure them he had to depend on the Sikhs 
settled at far away places, look not so convincing. However, to 
sift the writings of the medieval Bhagats he might have 
approached their devotees settled at different places in and 
outside Punjab to procure the sources available with them. On 
the testimony of titles such as dlOril orafo tfl§ ?rfo ttrf? fefw 
HU75 T M that occurs in the Adi Granth, we can vouch-safe that 
some writings of the Bhagats have come into the Sikh scripture 
from the sources that were available to the fifth Master. 

XXIV. CANONIZATION OF BANI 

24.1. The term 'canon' (Greek : kanon, measuring rod) while 
applied to the scriptural sources of any religious tradition sets 
them apart to determine its normative pattern and thus evolves 
a criterion by which doctrines, beliefs and practices described in 
a source are to be judged. The internal evidence of Sikh scripture 
points to a canonization process, which is marked by three pivotal 
stages. Firstly, it occurred during the pontificate of Guru Amar 
Das when the 'ungenuine' writings of a 'pseudo-guru', which were 
likely to affect the originality of Gurbani, were not allowed to 
enter into the Sikh scriptural tradition. We observe that Guru 
Amar Das after applying the criterion of Sachi versus Kachi-Bani 
had prepared the codex afresh. During the second stage Guru 
Ram Das very zealously guarded the originality of Sikh sacred 
writings and did not allow the Kachi-Bani, composed in the vein 
of Sikh Gurus to interpolate the Sikh scriptural sources. The 
codices that he had prepared for subsequent circulation among 



1. For the expansion of Sikh mission during early 17th century, see 
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the Sikh Sangats for worship and study held the authentic 
writings of the Sikh Gurus. The third stage related to the 
internal crisis created by the Minas when the Sikh scriptural 
tradition had come under serious threat of interpolation. It 
resulted in the culmination of canonization of Sikh scripture, the 
Adi Granth by which Guru Arjan Dev rejected once for all the 
unauthentic writings which had come to be attributed to the Sikh 
Gurus and the Bhagats as well. Thus, the canonization of Sikh 
scriptural tradition was the result of a half century long process 
whereby only those writings that had been proved authentic were 
elevated to the status of Sachi-Bani to play a decisive role in the 
formation of Sikh scripture. Hence, the canonization of the Sikh 
scriptural tradition should not be viewed as a late development 
related to Guru Arjan Dev only but it was an ongoing process, 
co-extensive with the pontificate of his predecessors as well. 

24.2. It is a well-known fact that with the codification of the Adi 
Granth, the canon has been closed. However, Piar Singh claims 
that the activities pertaining to the compilation and editing to 
the Holy Word "went on even after the reported canonization of 
Gurbani by the Fifth Master; otherwise we would not have 
witnessed the plethora of different recensions in the years that 
followed." 1 To explain the emergence of different recensions this 
approach does not look convincing. In fact critics usually tend 
to overlook the vital fact that transmission of Bani in the pre 
and post-Adz Granth period continued through various ways and 
means. Besides the tradition nurtured by the Sikh Gurus, the 
traditions propounded by the rival claimants for guruship were 
also prevalent. Thus, all the extant manuscripts of Bani may not 
have originated from the tradition associated with the Sikh 
Gurus. Similarly, a manuscript may have been produced keeping 
in mind a particular use. Moreover, a scribe while copying his 
text may have been making use of more than one document at 
times, hence manuscripts of corrupt or conflated nature may 
have come into existence. Even, over the years cross-fertilization 
between various recensions may have occurred. Lastly, the 
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variant readings that are present in the different manuscripts 
may be on account of scribal habits. It looks quite plausible that 
the codification of the Adi Granth would have resulted in complete 
replacement of all other traditions but it could not be realized 
because with the movement of Sikh Gurus to the Shivalik hills 
the sectarian elements within the Panth have got ascendancy in 
the central Punjab to propagate their versions of Bani. The 
sources at hand indicate that even in the post-Adi Granth period 
the textual recension such as MS # 1245 and the Banno which 
were not strictly canonical in nature continued to be made. 
However, the issue that to which segment of the Sikhs these 
recensions were acceptable requires an in-depth study at the 
hands of critics. Unfortunately, critics have not bothered to 
search into the history of the extant manuscripts that when, 
where and who produced them and what had been the use made 
of them. An enquiry into the origin as well as geographical 
distribution of the Adi Granth manuscripts can provide vital 
leads to discern at which centre or in which part of the Sikh world 
and with whom a particular recension of Bani was popular to 
get importance over the others. The resultant data can be of 
immense value to explain the occurrence of features that are alien 
to the Adi Granth. 

XXV. DISAPPEARANCE OF SOURCES 

25.1. Our sources reveal that history of the literary activities in 
the Sikh Panth is not of recent origin but is quite old. We observe 
that during the pre-Adi Granth period, hymns of the Sikh Gurus 
had been reduced to writing, the Pothis of Gurbani had been 
installed in the Dharamsalas and their reading in public had 
become the core of Sikh liturgy. But it is quite astonishing to 
note that no writing or codex belonging to the earlier Gurus has 
survived. If they ever existed then why is none of them is 
traceable now ? What are the reasons for their disappearance ? 
Whether all these sources had been destroyed callously to 
promulgate the official scripture ? All these issues are of serious 
concern for a text critic. Unlike the orthodox Caliphs of Islam, 
a decree on the part of the Sikh Gurus to destroy all the scriptural 
sources except the Adi Granth, is still unheard of in the annals 
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of Sikh history. It seems with the codification of the Adi Granth, 
all other codices of Gurbani, had been rendered redundant and 
lost religious significance for the Sikhs to preserve them for 
posterity. Another reason, which is equally significant, is that 
during the period of persecution, the Sikhs were hard pressed to 
preserve their literature. What happened to the Sikhs and their 
scripture during the ascendancy of Lakhpat Rai, Diwan of Lahore 
( 1740s), is worth reminding in the words of Rattan Singh 
Bhangoo : 

It was announced with the beat of drum that no one 
should utter the name of Guru. If anyone were found 
uttering the name of Guru would be arrested and his 
belly ripped open. It was also decreed that no one should 
read the Bani of Guru Nanak. To avoid persecution at 
the hands of Mughal authorities the Sikhs had to stack 
away their Granth and Pothis as well. 1 

As noted by Ganda Singh even the word gu~ (molasses) which 
sounded like Guru, was not to be uttered. The word Granth was 
also to be replaced with Pothi. Many of the volumes of the Holy 
Granth were collected and thrown into rivers and wells. The tank 
of the Amritsar temple was filled with earth. 2 In the light of above 
scenario, the critics who rue for the disappearance of the sources 
of the Adi Granth, can well-imagine that where and with whom 
the Pothis of Gurbani could have survived. In retrospect we can 
very safely remark that until and unless the critics do not posses 
the incredible sources pre-dating 1604 C.E., the hypothesis that 
the text of the Adi Granth codified by Guru Arjan Dev lacks in 
originality, is difficult to believe. Since, no devout Sikh of the 
stature of Bhai Gurdas would wilfully attempt to tamper with 
the 'word' of God, we have to accept that the final version of the 
Adi Granth is a faithful production on the part of the fifth Master. 



1. troF ^eW Hfa? gwfen w# ?> ws\ ^ra ^ (Vfen 

TT ?TH H<W UH oTTJII 'g T & (Wt on? \W7i\\ 

A 'A of oft oT^ U# 7> W^tW WoiTy vrfiW feVTjtll 

TT cJJcJ ^f ^ W# 7THII HHWHV) §TT oiT UeTOII 

(Rattan Singh Bhangoo, Sri Gur Panth Prakash, p. 308) 

2. Ganda Singh and Teja Singh, A Short History of the Sikhs, p. 124. 
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25.2. Contrary to the Sikh tradition Piar Singh does not feel that 
there has been any effort on the part of Guru Gobind Singh to 
finalize the Sikh canon in 1706 C.E. at Damdama. According to 
him even concern for correct and authentic text within the Sikh 
Panth is a later phenomenon which was a direct outcome of 
granting of guruship to the Granth in 1708 by the tenth Master. 1 
These observations on the part of learned scholar are highly 
irrational. We are informed that Sikh Gurus have enjoined upon 
the Sikhs to recite the Bani correctly. 2 The notes such as Sudhu 
(Htj) and Sudh Kichai (WJ oft^) found recorded in the old 
manuscripts of the Adi Granth bear an ample proof that there 
was no let up on the issue of textual accuracy. A manuscript of 
the Adi Granth dating back to 1659 C.E., now preserved at 
Dehradun notes that Mira Bai's song is absent in the fifth Guru's 
Granth. Similarly, another note in it informs that these salokas 
have been copied from the Granth of fifth Master. 3 Significantly, 
another manuscript of the Adi Granth completed in 1692 C.E., 
now in the collection of Takht Patna Sahib, has a note that 'this 
Granth is a copy of Fateh Chand's Granth which in turn is a 
copy of the Puhkar (Pushkar) Granth. The Puhkar Granth has 
been corrected against the big Granth which the fifth Guru got 
recorded by Bhai Gurdas. A Granth corrected against that one 
becomes correct.' 4 All these facts confirm that interest for 
authentic and authoritative text that has descended from Guru 
Arjan Dev, was always high in the minds of 17th century Sikhs. 



1. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 472. 

2. For dissemination of Bani in its correct form under the sixth and 
tenth Gurus, see Sohan, Gurbilas Chhevin Patshahi, pp. 332-339; 
Parchian Sewa Das Udasi (ed. Hari Singh), pp. 160-161. 

3. G.B. Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Dian Prachin Bi~an, pp. 169-170. 

4. Piara Singh Padam, Sri Guru Granth Parkash, p. 89; also see Piar 
Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, p. 341. 
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Adi Guru Granth Sahib (wfe Uf H'P<jy) : the present title of Sikh 

scripture that was finalised at Damdama and conferred with Guruship 

by Guru Gobind Singh at the time of his demise in 1708 C.E. 
Arati farddl) : lit. ceremonial worship of a deity with lighted lamps; title 

assigned to a hymn of Guru Nanak in Dhanasari mode forming part 

of evening prayer of the Sikhs. 
Adi Granth (wfe^w) : lit. the first book, volume or codex; the initial name 

of Sikh canon codified by Guru Arjan Dev in 1604 C.E. 
Ahl-i-Kitab (ww-jf-fsraro) : 'the People of Book'; the people who possess a 

revealed book, namely the Jews, the Christians and the Muslims. 
Akal Takht OhoPW : lit. 'throne of the Timeless'; the highest temporal 

and religious seat of Sikh Panth instituted by Guru Hargobind 

opposite the Harimandir at Amritsar. 
Akal Murti (^HoTO Htffe) : the Immortal Being beyond time and death; an 

attribute of God mentioned in the Sikh scripture. 
Akali (Hoewl) : lit. follower of the Timeless; an activist of the Akali Party, 

a political outfit of the Sikhs in Punjab. 
Amrit (WffVjH) : nectar; elixir of life; ambrosia; initiation ceremony into the 

Order of Khalsa. 

Antra : verse, couplet or stanza of a hymn usually sung between 

the refrain; couplet of a song other than the take off one. 
Arora (n^^ 1 ) : a mercantile or trading community of the Punjab. 
Astpadi (wrefi : a variety of hymn normally of eight stanzas employed 

in the Sikh scripture. 
Baradari (wHtit) : brotherhood; community joined by common social, 

religious or ethnic interests. 
Baba (ww) '■ grandfather; an old person; an honorific used for Guru Nanak 

in the Sikh literature. 
Baisakhi / Vaisakhi Ctrrtft) : a religious festival occurring on the first of 

Vaisakh, the first month of the Indian year according to the solar 

calendar. 

Baai (n'<t\) '■ lit. utterances, words, speech; sacred writings of the Sikh 

Gurus and medieval Bhagats included in the Sikh scripture. 
Baoli (*jO«D : a well with paved steps leading to the water level. 
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Bari Doab tPH 7 ^") : an area bounded by the rivers of Beas and Ravi in 
the Punjab. 

Bedi (sh?t) : a sub-caste of the Khatris of Punjab. 

Bemukh (sfHtf) : a person who has turned away from the path of the Sikh 
Gurus. 

Bhagat (sidid) : lit. devotee or worshipper; title assigned to the exponents 
of Bhagati, particularly the medieval Indian saints. 

Bhagat-Baai (sidid yel) : the compositions of medieval Indian Bhagats that 
are included in the Sikh canon. 

Bhagati (sidiJl) : adoration; worship; devotion towards God in personal 
form. 

Bhai (w^) '■ lit. brother; an honorific of a Sikh well-versed in the Sikh 

scripture and tradition. 
Bhalla (ww) '■ a sub-caste of the Khatris of Punjab. 
Bha_ia (scdln 1 ") : a mercantile community in the Punjab. 

Bha (a?) : bard; panegyrist; a professional caste of the Hindu minstrels. 

Bi~ Ws) : recension; volume; a manuscript volume of the Sikh scripture. 
Chaudhari Wudl) : a village level functionary in medieval India, normally 

a village headman. 
Chaupada (tjQw 1 ) : lit. a hymn possessing four stanzas; a metrical 

composition of the Sikh Gurus comprising two or more stanzas. 
Chawla (id'^tt 1 ) : lit. rice trader; a sub-caste of the Aro~as, a mercantile 

community of the Punjab. 
Chhant (sT3") : a poetic mode of variable length employed in the Sikh 

scripture. 

Aakhaa fens" 1 ) : lit. southern; a dialect of southern Punjab known as 
Sairaiki', a prosordic mode popular in southern Punjab; title assigned 
to the couplets juxtapositioned between the stanzas (pau~is) of var 
(ballad) in the Sikh scripture. 

Dakhai fetfst) : lit. originating or belonging to the Deccan; suffix of some 
musical modes to make them composite ones. For instance, Ramkali 
Dakhai means a variety of Ramkali mode that is sung in the South. 

Damdama fexw) : resting place; one of the five Takhts of Sikh Panth 
situated at Talwandi Sabo, Bathinda, Punjab. 

Desi ("SHI") : indigenous; local. 

Devanagri (*3 <s<vdid1) : name of the script used for Sanskrit and Hindi. 

Dhamal (ww) : a form of folk dance of the Punjab. 

Dharamsala (TOHHW) : lit. place to practise religion; an inn for pilgrims and 
wayfarers; an earlier name of Sikh centre of worship, a prototype of 
modern day Gurdwara, consisting community kitchen and serai. 

Dhuni (tr?)t) : musical tune for singing. 

Doab (tPi-r?) : a region bounded by two rivers. 

Doaba (?w) : a region of Punjab bounded by the rivers of Beas and Satluj 
also called Jalandhar-Doab or Bist-Doab. 
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Aoom (^h) : a class of Muslim genealogists and minstrels also known as 
Mirasis. 

Dusha_ (tTET?) : an evil-doer; demon. 

Gharu (Wtj) : lit. house; musical beat indicating rhythm for singing. 
Giani (fapirot) : lit; wise, knowledgeable; an honorific of a acknowledged 

Sikh scholar or theologian. 
Gosh_i (dikilV:) : dialogue; discourse particularly on religious matters. 
Gosain (djH'sl) : lord or master; an epithet of God used in the Sikh 

scripture; a sect of the Hindu ascetics. 
Granth (ap) : a voluminous collection of sacred writings. 
Gulam (djjvri) : servant; slave. 

Guavanti (d_ie4 Jl) : gifted or virtuous woman; title assigned to a hymn of 

Guru Arjan in Suhi mode of the Sikh scripture. 
Gu~ (dT3) : molasses; lumped brown sugar. 

Gurbaai (djdti'tfl) : lit. words or utterances of the Guru; sacred hymns 

included in the Sikh scripture. 
Gurdwara (djdtiifa 1 ') : lit. door or house of the Guru; Sikh temple or place 

of worship. 

Gurgaddi (djddKi]) : seat of guruship or religious authority. 
Gurpurab (ajdW?) : religious festival commemorating the life history of the 
Sikh Gurus. 

Gurmukh (araytf) : Guru-oriented as opposed to Manmukh. 

Gurmukhi (ajaHtft) : lit. from the mouth of Guru; script used by the Sikh 

Gurus to record their religious experience; modern day script of the 

Punjabi. 

Gursikh (djdfi-itf) : disciple or follower of the Sikh Gurus. 
Gujka (djdoc) : lectionary; breviary; small prayer book for personal use of 
the Sikhs. 

Harimandir (tjfavffca) : lit. the temple of God; the central Sikh shrine 
amidst the pool founded by Guru Arjan Dev at Amritsar also known 
as the Golden Temple. 

Hartal (<J3d'«) : name of the paste used for erasing. 

Ha_h-yoga (TO-XT3T) : a variety of yoga based on extreme austerities and 
difficult postures practised by the Shaivite yogis. 

Hindalia (f*ftJ 1 wfof T ) : a heretical sect of the Sikhs established by one Hindal 
in late 16th century. As he stressed upon the worship of Niranjan 
(formless nature of God), his followers were also known as 
Niranjanias. 

Hukamnama (^ofHTw) : lit. edict or order; epistle of the Sikh Gurus asking 

the Sikhs to observe the mandatory injunctions. 
Janamsakhi (tTTJHTFtft) : lit. life or birth story; a traditional biographical 

account, especially of a religious personality. 
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Japu /Japuji (tTUrft) : a composition of Gum Nanak placed at the head of 
Sikh scripture forming an essential part of the morning prayer of the 
Sikhs. 

Jawai (h^'s!) : son-in-law particularly daughter's husband. 

Kachi-Baai (orat yel) : lit. unripe; false; apocryphal, extra-canonical 

writings attributed to the Sikh Gurus and Bhagats. 
Kafi (oFsft) : a poetic genre or musical mode. 

Kartar (oldd'd) : lit. creator; an attributive Name of God employed in the 
Sikh scripture. 

Khalsa (tot) : a Sikh who has partaken the baptism of double edged 
sword instituted by Guru Gobind Singh; brotherhood of the baptized 
Sikhs. 

Khatri (¥3Ut) : a trading and mercantile community, particularly of the 
Punjab origin. 

Kirtan (odddft) : divine music; devotional singing; public singing of Baai 

especially by a musical group. 
Krishna-bhakti (PoHft-sididl) : adoration, devotion or worship of Krishna as 

a personal God. 

Kuchaji (ojrjrfl) '■ an ill-mannered or uncultured woman; title assigned to 

a hymn of Guru Nanak in Suhi mode of the Sikh scripture. 
Ku~am (^3H) : son or daughter's father-in-law. 
Ku~iyar (ff3fj) : a person in love with falsehood. 

Lan A a (win) : lit. tailless; a type of script without vowel signs normally used 

by the accountants. 
Langar («did) : community kitchen attached to a Gurdwara (Sikh temple) 

where food is served without any distinction to everybody. 
Mahala (vraw) : a term having mystical connotation used in the Sikh 

scripture to distinguish the writings of Sikh Gurus. For example, 

Mahala 1 being Guru Nanak and Mahala 2 meaning Guru Angad and 

so on. 

Maghi (wuft) : a religious festival occurring on the first of Magh, the tenth 
month of Bikrami era according to the solar calendar. 

Mahant (>RT3) : chief priest; head of a religious establishment, temple or 
monastery. 

Majha (VPS 1 ) : lit. middle or mid-land; the central region of Punjab 

particularly the Upper Bari Doab area. 
Mala (hw) : string of beads; rosary used by a religious person to meditate 

on the Name of God. 
Malwa (vr«^') : a region of Punjab towards south and south-east of the 

Satluj river. 
Mandir (vffef) : temple; place of worship. 

Manji (vfrft) : lit. cot; seat of religious authority; dioceses established by 
Guru Amar Das in specified towns and areas to carry on the Sikh 
mission. 
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Manjidar (>mlt!'d) : lit. holder of Manji; a pious Sikh bestowed with the 
authority to preach Sikhism on behalf of the Sikh Gurus at a specified 
place. 

Manmukh (HcWfcf) : self-centred; self-oriented as opposed to Gurmukh, a 

Guru-oriented person. 
Masand (hto) : lit. high seat; deputy or agent of the Sikh Gurus in the pre- 

Khalsa period authorized to preach and collect tithe from the Sikhs 

living in a specified area or city. 
Mast (HH3) : ecstatic; intoxicated. 

Mastan (viHd'rt) : self-absorbed; indifferent to worldly affairs. 

Miaa (vfte 7 ) : lit. cunning, crooked or deceitful; a schismatic and rival 

tradition of the Sikhs originating from Prithi Chand, elder brother of 

Guru Arjan Dev. 

Taksal feoTHT?) : lit. mint; seminary or school for the standardized study of 
Sikhism. 

Modi (fret) : store-keeper; incharge of commissariat. 

Mul-Mantra (HW W3d~) : the cardinal formula of Sikh faith describing the 

nature of Ultimate Reality recorded at the head of the Sikh scripture 

also used as an invocation by the Sikhs. 
Nambardar (rt*Jdt!'d) : a hereditary village headman appointed by the State 

to assist the revenue officials. 
NathSidha (TT^-frra") : a Shaivite sect of the yogis having strong influence 

of Tantric Buddhism, expert in ha_h-yoga also known as Kanpha_a 

yogis. 

Nazrana (saw) : tribute; offering. 

Nindak (fcfeof) : detractor; slanderer; calumniator. 

Niranjania (fedTT?>t > >f r ) : lit. the follower of Niranjan (the formless God); a 

heretical Sikh sect founded by one Hindal, also see Hindalia. 
Nirguaa-bhakti (frtddje sididl) : worship, adoration and devotion of God 

who is without any form and incarnation. 
Nisan (ol «'<■>) : lit. mark or sign; a small piece of writings in the hand of 

Sikh Gurus, particularly the Mul-Mantra in its full or short form. 
Pada (w) : hymn, song or stanza attributed to the medieval Indian 

Bhagats. 

Panch Khalsa Diwan (w S'«H' tilss'rt) : an organization of the Sikhs 
founded by Babu Teja Singh of Bhasaur, a strong votary to expunge 
the writings of Bhagats and Bha s from the Sikh scripture. 

Pandha (ww) '■ a Brahmin priest or teacher. 

Panth (w) : lit. path or way; religious sect; the Sikh community. 
Pargana (UddirtO : an administrative unit usually a sub-divison in medieval 
India. 

Patishah (iiT^H'o) : lit. the emperor; an honorific used for the Sikh Gurus. 
Patti (vs\) '■ a wooden board used by tutors to instruct the pupils; a 
composition of Guru Nanak in Asa mode. 
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Parsadi (wfe) : lit. grace; an attribute used in the Sikh scripture to depict 

the gracious and generous nature of God. 
Pa~tal : a kind of rhythm in Gurbaai music. 

Pau~i OjQ^D '■ lit. ladder or stairs; a kind of metre used for the stanzas of 

a var in the Sikh scripture. 
Pothi (wt) : book; volume; codex; a collection of religious writings. 
Puranmasi (WcWHt) : a full moon day or night occurring on the 15th of 

sudi (bright half) of every month of lunar calendar in India. 
Rababi (d*j'Wl) : lit. rebeck player; a class of professional musicians or 

singers. 

Raga (cFdl) : combination or arrangement of five or more musical notes to 
produce a melody. 

Ragi (d'dil) : person skilled in raga; a Sikh musician well-versed in the 
Kirtan. 

Rahao (dO'O) : pause; refrain. 

Rahirasu (dfod'y) : lit. righteous path; a term used for evening prayer of 
the Sikhs. 

Sabad W : 'Word' or self-expression of God in the form of actual words; 

hymns of the Sikh Gurus. 
Sachi-Baai (Trat-yel) : lit. true, correct or original writings; authentic 

compositions of the Sikh Gurus and the Bhagats. 
Sachunam (m^a'H) : the True Name; an attribute of God used in the Sikh 

scripture. 

Sadh (trj) : a religious person who holds full control over his senses. 
Sadu Ore) : lit. summon or call; dirge; a prosordic form of song sung at the 

time of death of a person. 
SadhSangat (tttj Hdid) : an assembly of religious or saintly persons. 
Saloka (hm) : couplet; a term employed for a short piece of writing 

juxtapositioned between the stanzas of a var and also forming part 

of the epilogue section of the Sikh scripture. 
Sammat (HW3") : era; calendar usually Bikrami era. 

Sambhau (AsiO) : self-existent; an attribute of God used in the Sikh 
scripture. 

Sangat (Adid) : a religious assembly or congregation of the Sikhs. 
Sangrand (Adid'tO : first day of the twelve months of the Bikrami era when 

the Sun moves from one sign of the Zodiac to the next. 
Sant (ttb) '■ saint; holy person; virtuous and deeply religious person of any 

denomination in India. 
Sarguaa-bhakti (Hddje sidiJl) : adoration, devotion or worship of God 

endowed with form, qualities and incarnation. 
Satigur OrfedTd") : the divine Preceptor; an attributive Name of God used 

in the Sikh scripture. 
Satiguru Orfedjcj) : lit. the true guru; personal guru. 
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Sewak (h^o<) : servant; attendant; devotee. 
Shair (wTsd) : poet; versifier. 

Shiqdar (Pnoiti'd) : lit. holder of shiq, an administrative unit in medieval 
India. 

Sodaru (Sct) : title assigned to a group of hymns taken from the Sikh 
scripture that forms part of early evening prayer of the Sikhs. 

Sohila (Hpoft') : eulogy; song of thanks- giving recited as a bed time prayer 
by the Sikhs. 

Solahe (h«o) : a poetic form or metre employed in the Sikh scripture 

normally comprising 16 stanzas. 
Suchaji (HrJrfl) : well-mannered, cultured or skillful woman; title assigned 

to a hymn of Guru Nanak in Suhi mode of the Sikh canon. 
Swayye (h^sIS) : panegyrics; a poetic mode used for eulogy. 
Takht fetra) : lit. throne; one of the five seats of religious authority of Sikh 

Panth. 

Aakari (d'oidl) : an old script usually without vowel signs. 
Tatkara (ddoid 1 ) : index; table of contents. 

Udasi (Q«'mI) : indifferent to mundane world; otherworldly; a sect of the 
Sikh ascetics founded by Sri Chand, the eldest son of Guru Nanak 
Dev. 

Vak (^or) : lit. speech; the first hymn on the left hand page of the Sikh 
scripture opened at random taken as a command of the day by the 
Sikhs. 

Var '■ ode; ballad; a poetic genre eulogising heroic deeds. 
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